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ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  THE  MAI  NUMBER. 


This  is  the  third  number  of  the  Scalpel.  The  first  v/as  issued  in 
January,  and  no  definite  period  assigned  for  the  next.  Its  success  how- 
ever,  warranted  the  next  number  as  early  as  March  ;  it  was  then  an- 
nounced as  a  quarterly.  It  will  be  seen  however,  that  we  have  again 
anticipated  its  issue  by  a  month  ;  another  number  to  appear  in  July,  will 
comprise  four  in  all,  which  completes  our  original  contemplation  of  a  le- 
gitimate experiment,  only  it  will  be  complete  in  half  a  year. 

The  original  prospectus  and  address  to  editors,  we  shall  suffer  to  re- 
main, as  explanatory  of  our  whole  plan.  That  we  have  spoken  the  truth, 
in  our  acknowledgment  to  our  brethren  of  the  press,  may  be  seen  from  a 
few  of  the  extracts  we  have  appended,  from  some  seven  hundred  papers, 
principally  from  the  northern  states,  and  others  are  daily  arriving.  Our 
southern  brethren  are  none  the  less  appreciated  ;  we  shall  insert  their 
notices  in  a  future  number.     The  Scalpel  is  now  firmly  established. 

That  it  can  at  once  meet  all  the  public  expect  and  want,  we  do  not 
imagine  ;  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  it  is  the  veiy  best  we  can  do.  As 
our  experience  increases,  we  shall  doubtless  improve.  Every  moment 
tbat  can  be  seized  from  a  laborious  practice,  is  devoted  to  its  improve- 
ment. Some  surprise  at  our  extraordinary  freedom  of  criticism,  has  been 
expressed.  We  can  only  say,  it  is  our  nature,  and  will  assuredly  be 
continued  ;  none  of  the  modifications  of  falsehood  agree  with  our  psy- 
chological peculiarities. 

It  has  also  been  thought  strange  that  we  hail  from  a  box  at  the  post- 
office,  and  probably  suspected  that  we  are  of  the  order  of  troglodytes,  or 
burrowing  animals,  or  the  passeres  or  migrating.  Reader,  it  is  merely 
for  convenience,  as  other  people  do.  In  another  page,  we  have  claimed 
alliance  with  the  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animals ;  but  we  con- 
fess a  decided  love  of  light,  both  elementary  and  mental,  and  great  indo- 
lence, and  consequent  indisposition  to  migrate. 

We  assure  our  readers  abroad,  that  we  are  in  the  city  of  our  nativity, 
where  we  have  lived  with  the  aid  of  some  four  generations  of  tolerably 
respectable  Huguenot  ancestors,  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Our  medical  friends  in  the  city,  will  be  concerned  to  perceive,  that  in 
addition  to  those  desirable  editorial  qualities  derived  from  our  alliance  to 
the  pachydermata,  our  race  is  characterized  by  unusual  longevity. 

Our  editorial  friends  are  particularly  requested,  when  they  desire  us 
to  send  them  the  Scalpel,  to  write  the  word  exchange  on  the  margin,  and 
to  send  us  only  the  paper  in  which  they  make  the  request,  and  the  one 
in  which  they  notice  us.  We  are  much  obliged  for  their  kind  favors, 
but  as  our  exchange  list  is  very  large,  and  we  are  compelled  to  pay  post- 
age, we  are  obliged  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  their 
favors  weekl5^  5  Mercer  street.  ^ 


KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE    SCALPEL. 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodies  ? 

A  Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  Popular  and  Professional  Reading  and  thb 
Exposure  of  Quackery,  by  EDWARD  H.  DIXON,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Woman  and 
her  Diseases,"  sundry  Surgical  Essays,  and  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery.  The  editor 
would  do  himself  great  injustice  by  deprecating  the  censure  of  his  professional  brethren 
for  presenting  to  the  people  of  our  common  country  the  first  journal  of  the  kind  hith- 
erto attempted.  He  expects  to  receive  that  censure.  It  has  been  liberally  bestowed 
for  the  two  popular  works  he  has  already  published,  with  how  much  justice  the  nu- 
merous complimentary  notices,  and  t4ie  sale  of  fifteen  thousand  copies,  may  well  induce 
a  doubt ;  but  he  feels  fully  able  to  sustain  himself,  and  believes  that  the  contents  of  the 
present  number  will  present  the  best  assurance  of  the  propriety  of  his  course.  It  is  de- 
grading to  an  intellectual  being  to  receive,  upon  trust,  the  absurd  jargon  of  a  by-gone 
age,  and  cabalistic  characters,  often  intended  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  the  writer. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  prefix  to  every  receipt,  written  by  every  physician,  at  the 
present  day,  is  actually  the  sign  of  Jupiter? 

The  progress  of  the  age  forbids  the  thought  that  an  honest  efibrt  for  their  instruction, 
will  be  frowned  upon  by  the  public. 

A  Word  as  to  Terms  and  Promises, — Well  knowing  the  absurdity  of  those  indefinite 
calculations  on  the  stupidity  and  credulity  of  readers,  that  have  characterized  so  many 
of  his  predecessors,  the  editor  wishes  it  distinctly  understood,  that  he  makes  no  prom- 
ises. Annual  subscribers  are  neither  solicited,  nor  will  they  at  present  be  received  j 
for  he  avows  his  intention  to  discontinue  it  at  any  period  he  may  think  proper.  His 
present  design  is  to  publish  it  for  one  year,  at  such  periods  as  may  appear  expedient. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  originality  and  independence  of 
character.  Books  for  review,  and  short  articles  of  a  practical  character,  interesting 
statistical  matters  and  remarkable  cases  of  disease,  may  be  sent,  post-paid,  directed  to 
Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  New  York  post-office,  box  No.  3121. 

All  articles  of  merit  over  two  pages,  if  inserted,  will  be  liberally  paid  for. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  post-paid,  which  may  be  securely  mailed  in 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  first  number  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  stating  distinctly 
the  name,  town,  county,  and  state,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 

Postmasters,  physicians,  druggists,  hooksellers,  and  others,  are  requested  to  act  asi 
agents;  they  will  receive  six  copies  for  one  dollar  ;  but  must  alwrays  order  the  work 
directly  from  the  editor,  and  not  from  a  city  bookseller,  as  it  will  be  printed  and  sus- 
tained in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  but  one  profit. 

The  utmost  promptness  will  be  observed  in  filling  orders,  but  we  will  never  send  the 
paper,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities,  without  the  cash.  If  worth  reading,  it  will  be 
worth  paying  for,  and  we  shall  immediately  discontinue  it  when  we  find  it  a  losing 
concern,  or  when  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  is  by  no  means  inte  ■'ded  as  a  medium 
for  lampooning  any  one ;  though  we  shall  not  fail  to  apply  the  "  satiric  thong"  when- 
ever it  is  deserved,  either  by  ignorance  or  impudence.  We  shall  never  lose  sight  of 
our  avowed  object — the  instruction  of  the  people. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  FUTURE  NUMBERS. 

The  above  Prospectus  was  published  for  the  January  number :  as  it  fully  expresses 
all  our  sentiments  and  intentions,  we  suffer  it  to  remain  ;  but  we  have  been  so  warmly 
and  earnestly  encouraged  by  the  press,  and,  we  are  rejoiced  to  say  it,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  physicians,  that  we  have  concluded  to  publish  the  Journal  Quarterly  :  the 
next  number  will  therefore  appear  in  May.  Those  who  choose  to  save  themselves 
postage,  may  remit  one  dollar,  and  they  will  receive  four  numbers,  including  the  Jan- 
uary number ;  those  who  have  that,  will  receive  four  numbers,  including  the  present. 
All  communications  and  letters  must  be  post-paid.  It  is  useless  to  order  the  work 
through  any  bookseller,  as  they  cannot  supply  it.  Orders  must  therefore  be  addressed, 
Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  box  No.  3121,  New  York  post-office. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


There  is  evidence  of  high  intellectual  power  throughout  the  whole  number.  It  is 
spicy  and  lacy,  and  beautifully  printed. —  Tribune. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  accomplished  practitioner,  and  fully  capable  of 
making  a  very  interesting  magazine.  Those  who  dislike  his  opinions,  will  be  enter- 
tained by  the  bold,  dashing,  fearless  style  in  which  he  urges  them. — Cour.  ^  Enq. 

It  is  an  able  and  spirited  affair. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

It  is  a  journal  of  the  very  highest  tone  ;  every  article  is  written  in  strong,  plain,  and 
attractive  language,  adapted  to  the  most  humble  minds,  and  by  a  pen  of  the  first  order 
of  talent.  The  treatise  on  Consumption  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
is  got  up  in  beautiful  style,  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents. — Montgomery  Whig,  Fulton- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Dixon,  it  is  manifest,  is  not  deficient  in  the  courage  required  for  his  task.  He 
is  neither  afraid  to  follow  his  own  thoughts,  nor  scared  at  the  dissent  of  others,  be 
they  who  they  may.  He  is  a  man  of  science  and  a  bold  practitioner — even  bold  enough 
to  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  where  he  sees  nothing  to  do. — New  York  Independent. 

Its  caustic  Editor  exposes  quackery  both  within  and  without  the  profession,  and  with 
his  noted  energy  and  vigorous  pen,  cannot  fail  to  succeed  with  the  work.  The  leading 
articles,  "Who  shall  guard  the  Shepherds?"  are  equal,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  to 
those  of  any  Quarterly  in  the  country,  while  stinging  sarcasm,  pungent  wit,  and  pleas- 
antries abound  throughout  its  pages. — Republican.  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  journals  in  our  country. — Democrat, 
Allentown,  Pa, 

The  Editor's  talent  at  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  shines  on  evety  page.  Eighteen  years 
of  successful  practice  place  him  on  fitting  vantage  ground  ;  and  while  he  cuts  the  flesh 
from  the  bones  of  those  curses  to  mankind,  who  prey  upon  their  murderous  gains,  he 
awards  all  credit  to  true  science. — Marshall  Statesman,  Mich. 

In  spirit,  energy,  wit,  humor,  and  stinging  sarcasm,  we  question  if  Dr.  Dixon  has  had 
a  superior  since  the  days  of  Smollett — obviously  enough,  too,  he  is  an  earnest  mail. — 
Pioneer,  Lynn,  Mass. 

A  judicious,  sound,  and  rational  work.  We  recommend  it  to  patronage. —  Westerit 
CkHstian,  Elgin,  Howe  County,  111. 

I  look  upon  this  pubhcatiori  as  the  work  for  the  times.  It  must  have  credit  as  an 
able  and  honest  work.  We  open  our  columns  for  the  discussion  of  its  merits  by  the 
physicians  of  this  State. —  Thursday  Sketcher,  Somersworih,  N.  H. 

Any  man  can  get  his  money's  worth  from  the  Scalpel. —  Watchman,  Vt. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  has  a  large  amount  of  purely  original  matter.  It  is 
vigorously  fearless  and  independent. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  an  extremely  powerful  and  pungent  writer,  and  a  man  of  great  prac- 
tical abilities.     There  is  great  originality  in  the  Scalpel. — Stamford  Advocate. 

It  is  handled  throughout  with  a  master  hand.  Those  who  are  gifted  with  a  classical 
education,  will  peruse  it  with  profit,  while  it  is  simple  and  plain  to  the  understanding 
of  every  one. — Delaware  Express. 

Dr.  Dixon's  position  is  a  glorious,  but  not  an  enviable  one.  He  is  a  skilful  dissecter 
of  quackery,  and  now  and  then  takes  a  limb  from  the  regular  profession  with  the  great- 
est ease  imaginable. — Lancaster  Gazette,  Ohio. 

The  Doctor's  professional  common  sense  shines  amid  the  oratory  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  like  a  Drummond  light  in  a  thick  fog. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Dr.  Dixon  wields  a  ready  and  forcible  pen. —  Ulster  Republican,  N.  Y. 

We  wish  the  Doctor  God  speed ;  his  work  interests  every  man.  His  article  on 
Cholera  is  most  ably  written,  and  is  the  best  we  have  seen. — Dem.  Reflector,  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y. 

Dr.  Dixon's  Scalpel  has  a  keen  edge,  is  carried  with  a  steady  hand,  and  is  applied 
to  an  important  living  subject. — Hampshire  Express,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Dr.  Dixon's  acknowledged  ability,  is  assurance  enough  that  the  Scalpel  will  prove  a 
journal  of  no  ordinary  merit. — Democrat,  Bloomsburgh,  Pa. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


It  exposes  quackery,  and  deals  giant  blows  on  hiimbuggery.  Dr.  Dixon  treats  every 
subject  he  touches  with  ability.— Dm.  Banner,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

We  like  the  Scalpel  right  vfeW.—Lynn  News,  Mass. 

The  Doctor  wields  a  forcible  pen,  and  has  evidently  mnch  experience.— Morning- 
Star,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  bold  and  fearless  publication,  well  and  forcibly  written. —  Waterhury  Ameri- 
can, Conn. 

The  Doctor  uses  his  knife  promptly  in  clipping  the  ears  of  quacks  of  the  old  school, 
and  possesses  evidently  strong  reformatory  impulses.— i/er/cmer  Freeman,  N.  Y. 

If  Dr.  Dixon  wields  the  Scalpel  as  keenly  as  he  does  the  pen,  he  must  be  efficacious 
for  good  or  exil— Telegraph,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  Doctor  cuts  up  his  profession  as  well  as  quacks,  with  appalling  dexterity. — 
Eagle,  Akron,  Ohio. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  man  in  the  country.  It  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  asked  for  it. — Ashland  Standard,  Ohio. 

The  Doctor  uses  a  two-edged  sword,  and  divides  quackery  into  minute  particles, 
and  throws  it  to  the  dogs.— Experiment,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  deep  interest,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
intelli^^ent  man  in  the  country  ;  the  physician  should  no  more  think  of  being  without 
it,  than  his  implements  or  medicines. — Salem  News,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  work  of  the  first  order. — Piatt shurgh  Free  Democrat. 

The  Editor  is  a  very  fascinating  writer,  and  treats  his  subjects  with  that  familiarity 
which  profound  study  can  alone  beget. — Ohio  Patriot. 

It  is  replete  with  interesting  articles,  which,  though  evidently  written  by  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  are  expressed  in  a  most  popular  and  intelligible  style.  The 
grand  object  of  the  talented  editor  seems  to  be  the  extermination  of  empiricism,  by 
diffusing  correct  medical  knowledge  to  the  people. — Dem.  Banner,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

Thanks  for  your  favor;  you  are  destined  to  be  popular. —  Valley  Spirit,  Chambers- 
bnrg.  Pa. 

An  irreverent  creature  is  Dr.  Dixon,  who  would  not  bleed,  blister,  and  purge,  be- 
cause the  profession  have  done  so  for  a  hundred  years  before  him. —  Yates  Co.  Whig, 
Pcnn  Yan. 

The  Scalpel  is  a  most  vigorous  and  pointed  affair ;  it  is  science  made  easy  and  racy, 
80  to  speak,  yet  full  of  sober  and  earnest  thought. — Salem  Observer,  N.  Y. 

The  Editor  is  bold  and  fearless,  and  will  make  his  hits  tell. — Livingston  Union,  Mt, 
Morris. 

Lively,  racy,  and  praiseworthy. — Chicopce  Telegraph,  Mass. 

Don't  forget  us,  Mr.  Scalpel ;  we  shall  always  look  for  you. —  Windham  Co.  Dem. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  talent :  he  cuts  to  the  quick,  where  the  case 
requires  it. — Rainbow,  Frederichtown,  Knox  County,  O. 

Dr.  Dixon  writes  without  mittens. — Geneva  Courier. 

Bold,  fearless,  and  able,  and  sworn  to  unceasing  hostility  to  quackery. — Madison 
County  Whig. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  a  sound  practitioner  and  able  writer,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  his 
success — he  richly  merits  it. — Democratic  Reflector,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Dixon  encounters  his  task  with  a  fearlessness  which  will  do  much  toward  win- 
ning success. — Montgomery  Phosnix,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  , 

It  is  the  most  critical  and  entertaining  work  people  get  now-a-days.  Send  on  your 
dollar,  you'll  get  the  worth  of  it— Republican,  Havana,  N.  Y. 

We  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  this  remarkable  publication.  It  is  for  the 
people,  emphatically;  the  interest  of  every  individual  demands  his  attention  to  Dr 
Dixon's  fearless  and  philanthropic  labors. —  Union  Whig,  Brandon,  Vt. 

It  is  filled  with  admirable  articles,  entirely  original. — Lynn  News,  Mass. 

It  is  full  of  sound  and  valuable  instruction,  on  the  laws  of  health.  Dr.  D.'s  style  is 
admirable — he  cannot  be  misunderstood. — New  Jersey  Mirror,  Mount  Holly. 

Dr.  D.  wields  a  vigorous  pen  ;  he  is  also  perfectly  clear. — Scheneatales  Republican. 

The  able  Editor  is  an  earnest  writer,  and  gives  us  a  journal  full  of  life  and  interest. 
There  is  an  air  of  sincerity  and  frankness  about  it  that  at  once  wins  confidence.— 
Chronicle,  Windsor,  Vt. 


Opinmis  of  the  Press. 


The  Editor  delves  away  in  the  Augean  stable  of  medical  abominations  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand  and  a  clear  head.     A  spirited  writer  is  Dr.  Dixon. — North  Star,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
We  can  justly  commend  it  for  ability  and  research. — Sentinel,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
There  is  a  common  sense  appearance  about  this  jom^nal  that  is  truly  refreshing. 
The  style  is  easy  and  popular. —  Wasldngtoii  County  Post,  N.  Y. 

The  Editor  has  taken  a  giant's  task  on  his  shoulders,  but  he  seems  able  to  bear  it. — 
Freeman,  Philadelphia. 

If  Dr.  D.  uses  the  Scalpel  as  he  does  the  pen,  he  is  a  fearless  operator. —  Weekly 
Times,  Delhi,  Ind. 

Exceedingly  caustic  and  able. — Harrison  Gazette,  Ind. 

The  most  readable  and  instructive  thing  we  have  seen  in  a  lofig  time. — Experiment, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Jt  contains  full  evidence  of  ability  and  research. — Southern  Sentinel,  Iberville,  La. 
We  care  not  for  the  man,  it  is  his  subject  we  like ;  how  he  does  tear  away  the  scalp 
from  quackery,  and  expose  its  baldness. —  Tribune  and  Clipper,  Portsmouth,  O. 

The  contents  are  from  the  pen  of  Its  talented  Editor,  and  are  varied  and  interesting. 
Ripley  Bee,  Ohio. 

We  admire  the  manly  independence  of  the  Editor. — Sentinel,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
It  abounds  in  important  information. —  Union  Whig,  Brandon,  Vt. 
A  most  welcome  guest  is  this  second  number  of  the  Scalpel.     The  article  on  Con- 
sumption should  be  read  by  every  one. — Stamford  Advocate,  Conn. 

It  contains  many  strokes  of  keen  sarcasm  ;  it  goes  in  for  reform,  and  we  like  it  much. 
God  speed  ye. — Providence  Transcript. 

Dr.  Dixon  writes  with  great  earnestness  and  originality,  and  is  evidently  prompted 
by  the  best  of  motives.  We  like  the  way  in  which  the  Scalpel  cuts,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  examine  its  edge  as  often  as  it  shall  come  to  our  table. —  Woonsocket  Patriot. 
It  will  cut  a  wide  swath  in  the  world. — Ckicopee,  Cabotville,  Mass. 
Dr.  Dixon  carries  on  the  war  against  quackery  with  great  vigor,  and  enriches  his 
pages  with  sound  and  intelligible  instruction  on  the  laws  of  health. — Sussex  Register, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

It  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  journals  in  the  Union. — Greenville,  S.  C. 
It  is  filled  with  able  and  interesting  articles,  and  lays  bare  the  evils  of  quackery  with 
a  master  hand. — Eagle,  Marion,  Ohio. 

The  work  is  filled  with  valuable  information,  and  bears  down  upon  quackery  with 
determined  energy.  It  should  be  possessed  by  every  family  in  the  country. — Hunter- 
don Gazette,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Dixon  dashes  into  the  time-honored  mysteries  of  the  profession,  and  is  not  over 
reverent  toward  the  standard  opinions  of  the  craft. —  Waterbury  Americai^. 

An  able  production  of  the  new  school.  It  will  attract  much  attention. — Fountain  4* 
Journal,  Gardner,  Me. 

Whoever  opposes  Dr.  Dixon  will  smart  a  little.     His  terseness  and  wit  are  a  guar- 
anty for  \}a3X.-—Irasburgh,  Orleans  County,  Vt.  , 
Dr.  Dixon  is  a  man  of  known  ability  and  talent,  and  has  assumed  a  labor  of  vast  im- 
portance.    From  the  zeal  and  determination  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  it,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  his  success. — Citizen,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  papers  in  this  periodical  are  distinguished  for  common  sense,  and  an  absence  of 
all  display  of  bombastic  profundity. — Democrat,  Chicago,  III, 

Cut  and  thrust  articles,  and  sound  sense  ;  full  of  useful  information.— yl«ro7-a,  New 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 

A  work  of  the  greatest  value. —  Carbon  Democrat,  Mauch  Chunch. 
It  spares  not  the  regulars  any  more  than  the  irregulars.     We  are  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all. — Gazette,  Ware,  Mass. 

Dr.  D.  is  abundantly  qualified  to  fulfill  all  he  promises. — Belknap  Gazette,  Meredith 
Bridge,  N.  H. 

Dr.  D.  wields  a  bold  and  vigorous  pen,  and  applies  the  lash  without  mercy  to  evil 
doers. — Pawtucket  Gazette. 

The  plan  is  fully  carried  out  in  a  most  able  vadiXuiGr.— Sentinel,  Eastport,  Me. 
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(QUIS  CUSTODIET  IPSOS  CDSTODES?) 


Art.  I. — Who  shall  Guard  the  Shepherds? 

Is  the  translation  of  our  motto,  and  we  confess  to  the  reader  it  was 
written  in  Latin,  from  early  prejudice  in  favor  of  that  noble  language  that 
will  ever  stand  like  truth  itself,  a  monument  whose  beauty  time  can  never 
destroy. 

It  has  prompted  some  reflections  that  may  not  be  so  agreeable  to  the 
self-esteem  of  the  reader,  whether  professional  or  of  the  peo^ple.  Some 
thoughts  of  wolves  and  foxes  presented  themselves  to  our  wicked  fancy 
as  personating  the  shepherds ;  and,  then,  who  were  th=ey  guarding  ? 
But  never  mind  what  we  thought,  'twere  unwise  to  depreciate  the  intel- 
ect  of  our  non-professional  readers,  and  begin,  by  comparing  them  to* 
those  innocent — no  matter  what — proceed  we  with  our  subject. 

What  is  quackery  ?  On  asking  ourselves  this  question,  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  we  were  going  to  look  up  some  musty  treatise  on  ethics,  that 
we  conned  over  many  years  since,  and  carefully  laid  away  for  future 
reference ;  but  it  soon  occurred  that  no  such  reference  was  necessary ; 
and  yet,  there  exists  so  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  grave  and 
learned  men  who  oraculate  (pardon  us,  reader,  for  coining  a  word)  on  such^ 
matters,  that  we  might  well  hesitate.  Some  say  it  consists  in  advertising ; 
some  in  going  to  church,  and  being  "  called  out"  when  the  service  is^ 
half  over ;  others  say  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  riding  opposite  the  home- 
returning  throng  just  when  church  is  out,  and,  when  well  performed  on- 
such  occasions,  yawning,  or  perchance  falling  asleep,  overcome  with  the^ 
fatigue  of  several  nights'  loss  of  rest,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  D.  andi 
the  Phenomenon ;  others  allege,  that  the  careless  disposition  of  the^ 
dress  and  linen,  or  leaving  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze  a  stethoscope,. 
a  bowl  of  blood,  or  preparation  of  a  human  heart  in  the  basement  window- 
seat,  is  indicative  of  the  unclean  thing ;  but  here  truth  compels  us  to 
"  hold  hard"- — alas !  alas !  we  are  brought  at  once  by  our  erratic  quil) 
"to  confession."     Advertising  we  have  always  advocated  and  practiced 
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but  not  after  the  improved  method  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  vide  the 
list  of  "genuine  doctors,"  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  them 
in  the  New  York  Directory  :*  to  church  we  can  rarely  go,  to  clean  linen 
we  confess  a  continued  attachment  from  our  youth  up,  in  stethoscopes  and 
bleeding  we  have  little  faith,  but  as  to  baiting  our  office  with  an  anatomi- 
cal preparation,  with  grinning  mouth  and  extended  hands,  verily,  reader, 
we  have  done  it,  and  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  catch  patients ;  well 
do  we  remember  the  rainy  night  when,  with  a  dear  class-mate  who  now 

"  Moulders  in  a  distant  grave — but  not 
A  cold,  forgotten  thing," 

we  unearthed  the  body  from  beside  a  hedge :  start  not,  reader,  if  you  are 
unprofessional ;  no  parent,  wife,  or  sister's  heart  was  grieved  by  the  act ; 
'twas  a  poor  sailor  from  a  foreign  clime,  whose  spiritless  tenement  of  clay 
we  appropriated.  There  it  was  deposited  by  stranger  hands,  with  many 
others  long  since  scattered  to  the  winds  by  heartless  speculators  in  lots 
and  streets ;  we  will  tell  you  the  story  at  some  future  time — for  there 
was  fun  in  it.  But  the  disposition  we  made  of  it !  Truly  we  did  stick  it 
'up  (and  'twas  no  ordinary  monster,  for  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  nervous, 
arterial,  and  venous  preparation  of  six  months'  toil),  directly  in  front  of 
'Our  office  door ;  so  that  the  first  object  visible  to  the  incomer,  was  this 
horrid  relic  of  mortality.  Many  was  the  paddy  whose  broken  leg  we  set 
in  consequence  thereof;  and  some,  too,  of  gentler  blood  and  deeper  purse, 
for  we  are  all  greatly  governed  by  appearances,  fell  into  our  decoy,  and 
saved  us  from  actual  starvation.  Well,  well,  reader,  this  was  all  well 
enough ;  it  did  no  great  harm  to  any  one,  unless,  perchance,  it  frightened 
a  few  children  :  but,  certainly,  there  is  some  definition  of  this  odious  thing 
to  which  we  all  can  agree.  What  says  Webster ;  he  at  least  is  unpre- 
judiced,  and  will  speak  truth.  "Quackery,"  says  he,  "is  pretension  to 
skill  or  knowledge  not  possessed ;"  how  simple  and  how  palpably  true ! 
Yet  what  an  ordeal  to  pass  through  !  to  be  tried  by  that  definition  !  Verily, 
verily,  the  "  Mene,  mene  tekel  upharsin !"  could  not  have  been  more 
terrifying  to  him  of  old,  when,  drunken  with  wine,  the  hand  appeared 
upon  the  wall  and  traced  the  ominous  words.  Does  not  he  who  stands 
between  the  grave  and  that  grim  monster  behoove  to  look  well  to  himself? 
There  have  not  been  wanting,  and  that,  too,  among  the  true  ornaments 
of  our  profession,  noble  spirits,  adorned  with  learning  and  refinement,  and 
no  strangers  to  the  details  of  daily  and  laborious  practice,  those  who,  un- 
der all  existing  circumstances,  have  confessed  their  doubts  whether  medi- 
cine, as  now  practiced^  was  not  a  curse  to  the  human  family,  rather  than 
a  blessing.  Sentiments  very  nearly  approaching  these,  if  not  actually 
embodying  the  entire  thought,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  heard  in  an  intro- 

*  The  financial  department  of  that  august  assembly  either  does  or  should  show  such 
an  item  of  expenditure. 
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ductory  lecture,  lately  delivered  by  a  distinguished  professor,  in  one  of 
our  colleges ;  a  lecture  which  connbined  more  philosophic  thought  and 
graceful  diction  than  any  we  have  yet  heard  in  that  institution.  But  to 
our  task :  we  are  quite  willing  to  adopt  good  old  Noah  Webster's  defini- 
tion, and  now  we  purpose  to  look  for  the  true  origin  of  quackery,  dropping 
all  pleasantry,  for  we  feel  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  subject. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  in  adopting  a  rigid  investigation,  professing 
to  be  guided  by  truth  alone,  disclosures  must  be  made,  not  only  unplea- 
sant to  the  ears  of  some  readers,  but  calculated  to  palliate  the  folly  of 
those  who  resort  to  irregular  means  of  regaining  lost  health ;  neverthe- 
less, as  it  is  our  purpose  to  examine  the  whole  ground  on  which  rests  the 
superstructure  of  quackery,  as  it  at  present  exists  among  us,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  expose  all  the  forces  that  have  effected  the  elevation  of  so  im- 
posing a  fabric.  It  may  be  thought  that  so  formal  a  notice  of  a  thing, 
that  all  know  to  originate  in  the  most  abject  heartlessness,  is  not  only  a 
work  of  superfluous  labor  and  questionable  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  but  that  it  is  calculated  to  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  our  profession,  and  add  to  its  own  importance.  This  may 
be  so  for  a  time,  but  when  has  it  ever  been  said  that  the  mist  of  error,  so 
carefully  fostered  by  growing  ignorance  and  superstition,  has  been  at 
once  penetrated  by  the  sunlight  of  truth  ?  The  cry  of  persecution  may 
indeed  be  raised,  but  we  trust  that  the  calmness  and  rationality  of  an  ex- 
position, guided  alone  by  truth  and  feeling  for  our  fellows,  will  at  last  win 
its  way  to  their  understandings,  and  dissipate  the  long  night  of  error,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  merited  respect  that  appertains  to  every  indus- 
trious and  conscientious  man  in  our  profession. 

We  are  apt  to  think,  in  moments  of  reflection,  on  those  vast  monuments 
of  learning  that  meet  our  view  as  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  works  of  the 
great  men  who  have  preceded  us,  that  the  shades  of  the  learned  dead,  and 
the  brilliant  reflections  from  living  science,  the  precious  legacies  of  the 
great  and  good  that  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  revere  our  no- 
ble profession,  should  at  least  have  placed  that  profession  beyond  the 
reach  of  aspersion  as  to  its  legitimate  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  entitle 
it  to  the  profoundest  reverence  of  those  whose  ills  it  is  designed  to  alle- 
viate. But  let  us  ask — are  all  equally  capable  of  its  practice,  who  find 
themselves  invested  with  its  honors,  or  all  who  require  its  exercisfe  equally 
capable  of  judging  the  merits  of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  assist 
them  ?  Where,  too,  shall  we  not  find  that  principle  of  self-love  that  never 
ceases  to  urge  the  claims  of  its  possessor  to  higher  privileges  and  immu- 
nities in  his  individual  case,  than  appertains  to  the  lot  of  humanity? 
Where  is  the  man  who  believes  that  in  the  height  and  vigor  of  manhood 
his  death  is  inevitable?  Let  the  most  malignant  disease  overtake  him, 
does  he  not  fondly  cherish  the  hope  of  life  till  the  last  moment  of  exist- 
ence ?     With  this  incentive  and  his  acknowledged  incapacity  to  under- 
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Stand  his  affliction,  shall  we  blame  him  for  fostering  a  delusive,  nay,  an 
absurd  hope  of  recovery?  Nay!  may  he  not  have  before  him,  and  that 
not  unfrequently,  the  case  of  a  friend  or  relative  that  has,  for  want  of  just 
discrimination  on  the  merits  of  his  chosen  physician,  fallen  a  victim  to 
ignorance  if  not  neglect  ? 

Again,  whence  comes  our  knowledge  of  existing  disease,  or  the  proper 
method  for  its  removal  ?  Is  it  not  carefully  collated  and  directly  deduced 
from  the  entire  range  of  all  the  physical  sciences  ?  Does  it  not  draw  its 
best  material  from  those  sources  that  never  can  be  fully  understood  by 
mankind  in  general  ?  Is  learning  so  common,  that  we  can  expect  to  find 
the  hidden  operations  of  nature  made  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  every 
day  life  ?  Those  who  are  most  liable  to  the  imposition  of  quackery,  are 
either  in  the  pursuit  of  bread,  or  engaged  in  the  questionable  plan  of  se- 
curing health  and  happiness  by  accumulating  wealth.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture  are  the  last  thing  they  think  of  interrogating ;  it  is  a  far  easier  plan, 
and  one  much  better  adapted  to  their  accustomed  mode  of  thought  and 
action,  to  buy  with  money  the  potent  drug  that  is  ever  blazoned  before 
their  eyes,  with  many  vouchers  of  its  efficacy.  Medical  aid  has  perhaps 
preceded  this  resort  to  quackery,  but  under  what  circumstances  has  it 
been  applied  ?  Out  of  one  hundred  applicants  for  relief,  will  any  medi- 
cal  man  affirm  that  more  than  ten  are  willing  to  follow  his  advice  to  the 
letter  ?  '  Suppose  they  are ;  are  not  the  thousand  conflicting  circumstan- 
ces, the  operations  of  climate,  mind,  etc.,  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
ever  opposing  his  eflforts  to  cure  ?  But  I  deny  that  even  ten  medical  pa- 
tients out  of  a  hundred  yield  strict  obedience  to  requisitions  they  cannot 
understand :  take,  for  example,  the  use  of  clothing ;  does  our  climate 
admit  of  a  uniform  arrangement  of  dress  for  a  single  month  together  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  ? 

The  extensive  use  of  boarding-houses,  and  extreme  difficulty  of  regu 
lating  domestic  assistants,  totally  forbids  any  regulations  of  diet  at  all 
satisfactory  to  the  philosophic  mind.  The  prevalence  of  domestic  minis- 
tration to  the  sick,  by  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  constantly  foils  the 
best  directed  efforts  of  science :  this  has  become  a  morbid  habit  in  our 
land ;  and  it  is  more  than  a  man's  reputation  is  worth,  to  attempt  to  dis- 
arm these  amateur  votaries  of  druggery  of  their  rights.  The  whole  pro- 
fession well  know  this ;  the  domestic  prescription,  often  of  no  mean  degree 
of  power,  almost  always  precedes  his  own:  nay,  does  it  not  full  often 
accompany  or  exclude  it  ?  'Tis  an  humbling  confession,  but  out  of  the 
highest  circle  of  intelligence,  a  physician  must  assume  the  duty  of  cross- 
examiner,  to  elicit  the  truth  either  from  patient  or  attendant.  This  is 
proof  enough  of  the  total  inability  to  comprehend  a  well  connected  plan 
of  restoring  health,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  rational  being,  if  he 
had  a  glimmering  idea  of  nature's  uniformity  of  action,  either  in  produc- 
ing or  curing  disease,  would  ever  attempt  to  lead  his  adviser  astray. 
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The  total  Avant  of  physiological  knowledge  throughout  the  community, 
has  its  direct  and  frightfully  visible  effect  upon  the  female  form,  ere  na- 
ture has  yet  asserted  her  power  of  continuing  the  species.  The  mania 
that  exists  fof  precocious  education  and  marriage,  causes  the  years  that 
nature  designed  for  corporeal  development  and  intellectual  vigor,  to  be 
wasted  in  the  restraints  of  dress,  the  school,  and  the  ball-room ;  with  a 
body  half  clothed,  and  a  mind  intent  on  vapid  amusement,  the  hours  de- 
signed for  sleep  are  perverted  by  the  midnight  revel :  and  here  com- 
mences, by  the  constant  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  that  early  pre- 
dominance of  that  part  of  her  organization  that  unfits  woman,  in  our 
climate,  for  subsequent  physical  or  intellectual  effort ;  sad  indeed  are  the 
effects  on  her  children.  The  compression  of  her  lungs,  by  the  barbarous 
corset,  has  prevented  the  exercise  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
organic  strength ;  while  the  constant  excitement  of  her  nerves  by  alter- 
nations of  excessive  action  and  exhaustion,  with  all  the  morbid  physical 
and  moral  stimuli  inseparable  from  such  scenes  (and  here  is  room  enough 
for  the  moral  philosopher  to  expand  his  views  to  the  utmost) — we  say,  all 
these  powerful  co-operators,  with  an  original  defective  organism  inherited 
from  parents  who  have  prostrated  their  energies  by  similar  excesses,  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  state  of  health  so  common 
among  the  young  and  prematurely  old,  who  are  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
deception,  and  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  scientific  attainment. 

There  is  another  reason  co-operating  with  some  force  to  foster  quack- 
ery ;  the  depressing  influence  of  lost  hope  powerfully  affects  the  organ- 
ism. The  serious  representations  of  the  scientific  attendant  meets  little 
reciprocation  from  an  invalid,  whose  fondness  for  pleasurable  indulgence^ 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  propriety,  is  not  admitted  by  his  physician; 
thus,  when  indulging  contrary  to  directions,  he  is  ever  haunted  with  the 
idea  of  retribution,  and  his  own  impaired  health.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  it  often  happens  when  all  restraint  is  thrown  off,  the  patient  re- 
covers contrary  to  our  previous  conceptions ;  the  quack,  aware  of  this, 
demands  no  attention  to  regimen,  while  his  panacea  extends  the  balmy 
influence  of  hope;  amendment  follows,  and  the  nostrum  gains  credit  ac- 
cordingly. Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  present  state  of  popular 
ignorance  of  the  reparative  energy  of  nature,  it  is  wise,  it  is  humane  for 
science,  to  dispense  with  her  dignity  and  save  the  sick  from  harm ; 
science  is  often  too  proud  to  do  this,  and  thus  indirectly  fosters  quackery. 
Yet  quacks  we  know  deal  in  remedies  of  power  that  often  cure;  no  mat- 
ter for  the  deaths  they  cause ;  these  are  never  sought  for  by  the  sick  ;  it 
is-health  they  want,  not  disease,  and  need  we  go  further  than  our  own 
hearts  to  find  this  principle  of  action. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  often  witnessed  the  arrival  of  patients, 
shivering  with  ague,  at  the  door  of  a  shoemaker,  who,  when  not  intoxi- 
cated, was  accustomed  to  earn  his  five  dollar  fees,  b^^  conductinn-  his  oa- 
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tients  round  a  magic  work- bench,  used  by  a  former  practitioner  of  the 
same  art.  They  were  always  said  to  be  cured  after  a  glass  of  his  hot 
bitters,  and  certain  cabalistic  incantations  by  "the  doctor;"  and  were  all 
loud  in  his  praises  till  the  next  attack.  What  cared  he  for  its  return. 
Some  five  or  six  had  been  informed  of  its  wonderful  efficacy;  these  in 
turn  informed  others,  and  the  least  he  could  expect  from  this  trumpet- 
ing, would  be  a  couple  more  of  fools  for  him  to  juggle  out  of  their  money. 
And  here  is  the  secret  of  all  these  operations  of  the  quacks.  Men  are 
addicted  to  the  marvelous,  and  out  of  the  circle  of  intelligence,  it  is  far 
easier  to  excite  faith,  than  to  impart  ability  to  understand.  Again,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  vanity  is  the  food  and  drink  of  the  ignorant ;  the 
quack,  for  the  most  part,  pretends  to  no  science ;  he  approaches  his  vic- 
tim with  a  studied  concealment  of  any  pretensions  to  knowledge ;  some- 
times a  grandfather,  or  a  dead  Indian,  has  been  the  source  of  the  inval- 
uable bequest  to  suffering  humanity.  It  is  always  vegetable  in  its  nature, 
for  these  cunning  creatures  well  know  the  ill  effect,  and  frequent  use  of 
excessive  doses  of  mercury;  and  the  vulgar,  having  no  notion  of  organic 
affection,  nurse  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  specific  remedy  for  every  dis- 
ease, aye  even  old  age,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Under  this  guise, 
they  mostly  administer  mercurial  remedies,  whose  powerful  deobstruent 
action  impresses  the  patient  with  a  high  notion  of  the  good  effect  he  is 
deriving ;  if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better,  until  a  mercurial  diathesis, 
or  habit  of  body  is  produced,  and  the  unfortunate  man  has  become  pros- 
trate beyond  the  power  of  science  to  relieve  ;  then  he  is  told  by  the  quack, 
he  either  did  not  commence  in  time,  or  that  the  doctors  have  given  him 
mercury. 

Until  recently,  there  were  no  journals  sufficiently  shameless  and  de- 
praved, nor  cheap  enough  to  form  a  proper  medium  for  advertising ;  and 
when  we  look  at  the  many  remedies  for  lewdness,  and  the  inducements 
held  out  to  females  to  make  sale  of  their  virtue  by  those  infamous  regis- 
ters  of  vice,  that  may  emphatically  be  called  the  dial-plates  of  infamy 
and  corruption,  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  quackery  on  the  happiness 
and  morals  of  the  community,  admits  an  answer,  too  plain  to  be  viewed 
without  horror  and  alarm,  and  instant  conviction  of  our  supineness  and 
culpability  in  withholding  a  candid  and  bold  opinion  from  the  public. 
What  a  commentary  on  our  grand  jury  do  the  doings  of  those  two  Jeze- 
bels present,  who  boldly  offer  their  aid  to  weak-minded  woman.  Gray 
in  infamy,  and  their  bosoms  steeled  with  avarice,  the  blush  of  shame  has 
left  their  harlot  cheeks  to  mantle  with  a  deeper  glow  the  unfortunates, 
who,  having  sold  their  virtue  at  their  merciless  assurance  of  aid,  now 
seek  their  assistance.  Even  that  is  denied  them  but  by  an  enormous 
bribe,  without  which  the  unfortunate  being  is  thrust  out  upon  a  heartless 
world,  to  the  practice  of  an  infamous  pursuit,  and  a  death  of  unmitigated 
wretchedness.     But  are  these  the  only  victims  of  their  infamous  doicgs  ? 
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No  !  the  virtuous,  the  beloved  wife,  from  mistaken  views  of  ihe  innocence 
of  the  act,  demands  their  aid.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  facilities: 
affection  provides  the  means,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  partner  is  en- 
gaged in  providing  for  her  he  loves,  his  hopes  of  happiness  are  blasted 
by  the  fiends  in  human  shape,  who  still  "in  guilty  splendor  shake  the 
public  ways  "  unwhipt  of  justice ;  for  who  will  say  that  the  miserable 
farce  that  has  lately  been  enacted  merely  to  delude  the  people,  is  in  any  de- 
gree adequate  to  their  enormity  ?  Where  are  they  now  ?  Again  en- 
gaged  in  daily  murder,  in  our  very  midst. 

An  individual  in  this  city  summons  daily  to  his  presence  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  deluded  creatures,  whom,  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  he  con- 
vinces that  their  eyesight  depends  on  his  skill,  till  he  has  abstracted  what 
money  he  can,  and  then  dismisses  them  to  seek  redress  as  they  may. 
Another,  pursuing  the  same  vocation,  assures  them  that  his  extraordinary 
success  depends  upon  the  nice  discrimination  which  he  can  make,  by 
means  of  certain  glasses  of  unheard-of  power,  and  medicines  of  incredible 
value.  After  manipulating  their  eyes  and  pockets,  he  caps  the  climax 
of  impudence  by  sending  them  forth  with  a  pair  of  common  iron  specta- 
cles, with  the  grave  assurance  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  individual 
case,  and  are  to  be  had  of  no  other.  Well  pleased  they  seem,  and  very 
innocent  would  all  this  be,  save  the  roguery,  did  these  creatures  con- 
fine themselves,  the  one  to  his  hypocrisy,  the  other  to  his  chicanery  and 
peculation.  But  not  so ;  corrosive  sublimate,  strychine,  aconitine,  are  not 
so  harmless  when  in  the  hands  of  empirics.  The  community,  of  course, 
if  unwise  enough  to  seek  such  aid,  know  nothing  of  the  materials  used, 
or  their  adaptation  to  the  case  or  constitution. 

Let  the  fact  be  granted  that  the  mechanical  part  of  their  business  is 
known  to  them — and  Heaven  knows  it  is  simple  enough — are  these  peo- 
ple fit  to  use  constitutional  remedies  ?  Is  the  fact  well  settled  that  stry- 
chine, if  it  produces  no  good  effect,  does  no  harm?  Their  power  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  a  young  lady,  a  member  of  a  most  amiable 
family,  and  a  hopeless  victim  of  amaurosis,  insomuch  that  she  can  barely 
distinguish  night  from  day,  declares  that  at  times  she  can  read ;  though 
upon  questioning  the  family,  this  is  evidently  an  illusion,  produced  by  the 
manner  and  sugar-plums  of  this  finished  Paracelsian.  So  wisely  reasons 
this  man,  that  even  the  slight  diversion  of  reason  produced  by  an  impression 
on  the  nerve  of  taste,  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  his  plan  of  chicanery,  and  with 
a  honeyed  assurance  of  speedy  aid,  he  presents  a  little  pellet  of  sugar,  to 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  magic  touch  of  his  learned  fingers,  and  the 
penetrating  effect  of  his  wondro: ',?  compound;  which,  from  its  alleged 
rarity,  and  the  mummery  of  its  a^^ministration,  and  in  the  teeth  and  eyes 
of  all  the  perception  they  possess,  he  might  tell  his  patient  was  abstracted 
from  Macbeth's  cauldron,  or  the  North  Star. 

And  now  necessity  compels  us  to  notice  another  cause  of  the  extent  to 
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which  quackery  is  carried,  which  we  know  will  find  a  response  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  reads  this  article.  By  no  forced  deduction,  it 
can  be  made  apparent,  that  the  state  of  medical  science,  as  taught  in  this 
state,  is  the  most  efficient  handmaid  of  quackery.  Let  any  one  examine, 
with  candor,  the  attainments  of  a  large  proportion  of  candidates  for  the 
medical  honors  of  our  colleges.  We  ask  the  question,  and  with  boldness, 
what  proportion  of  such  candidates  are  fitted,  by  early  education,  or 
habits  of  philosophic  thought,  for  the  pursuit  of  science  ?  If  we  say  half, 
none  can  charge  us  with  untruthfulness.  Is  it  proper  then,  to  admit 
young  men  who  might  adorn  an  humbler  and  less  responsible  sphere  of 
life,  to  enter  a  profession  where  they  are  called  to  stand  between  life  and 
death  ?  By  what  sophistry  do  the  gentlemen  who  preside  over  these  in- 
stitutions, or  over  our  state  and  county  societies,  satisfy  themselves  in 
this  matter  of  frightful  responsibility,  that  they  seem  to  wear  as  lightly 
as  a  spider's  web,  when  it  should  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
conscience  ?  The  writer  of  this  article  will  answer  for  himself,  that  the 
examination  he  underwent  at  the  State  Medical  Society  would  have  ex- 
cited a  smile  among  a  company  of  grandams;  yet  he  found  himself  duly 
invested  with  the  honors  of  the  State  Society,  that  venerable  dry  nursling 
of  medical  learning,  and  privileged  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery,  for 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  an  examination  of  fifteen  minutes' 
duration. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  easy  attainment  of  license  ?  Eight 
hundred  physicians,  if  not  a  thousand,  exist  in  New  York.  How  do 
they  get  bread  ?  Turn  to  the  quack  advertisements  in  our  papers,  and 
be  satisfied.  One  individual,  a  licentiate  of  the  State  Society,  vends  two 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  an  article  which  should  give  him  a  passport  to 
the  State  Prison,  and  would  do  so,  in  any  country  whose  municipal 
regulations  were  governed  by  a  desire  to  prevent  crime,  and  not  to  nurse 
popularity.  Where  do  the  hags,  who  come  among  us  to  buy  and  sell  the 
virtue  of  our  females,  by  public  advertisements  so  plain  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  their  object,  get  their  knowledge  ?  There  are,  at  this 
moment,  two  individuals  in  this  city  who  are  intimately  connected  in 
business  with  these  heartless  wretches,  and  both  hold  licenses  from  the 
State  Society,  and  one  possesses  a  diploma  ! 

These  are  humbling  truths  as  to  what  measure  of  sense  we  may  pos- 
sess in  this  community.  But  they  are  truths,  and  go  far  to  show  the 
hopelessness  of  remedy,  without  we  all  take  the  same  view  of  things,  and 
treat  such  as  may  put  themselves  under  our  care  as  though  they  had 
common  sense,  and  assure  them  in  a  few  words  of  the  true  characters  of 
such  impostors.  Never  deny  the  occasional  efficacy  of  their  remedies, 
but  always  represent  as  plainly  as  possible  the  danger  incurred  by  tam- 
pering with  such  presumptuous  ignorance ;  that  course  will  occasionally 
succeed  in  keeping  the  patient  from  quackery,  every  man  can   prove. 
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If  it  does  not  always  do  so,  he  has,  at  any  rate,  done  his  duty.  But  pro- 
fessed empiricism  is  not  only  to  be  exposed,  if  we  would  investigate  all 
the  causes  of  popular  delusion.  What  sort  of  language  is  held  toward 
the  younger  physicians,  who  wish  to  cultivate  ophthalmic,  or  other  sur- 
gery ?  We  speak  of  these  branches,  because  it  is  thought  more  pre- 
sumptuous, not  only  by  the  community,  but  the  idea  is  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  profession,  for  young  men  to  hold  the  knife,  than  to  admin- 
ister medicine,  though  they  too  must  beware,  if  they  would  please, 
how  they  approach  the  proscribed  circle  of  wealth.  Are  they  recog- 
nized with  manly  frankness,  as  equals  in  common  sense  ?  they  claim  not 
the  experience.  Or  is  the  timid  mention  of  the  name  of  a  young  man 
a  signal  for  the  querulous.  Who  ?  with  a  glare  of  astonishment,  as  though 
a  Hottentot  or  a  New  Zealander  had  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  their 
nobility. 

These  expressions  may  be  quaint,  but  they  paint  the  thing  as  it  is. 
The  bearing  that  such  treatment  has  upon  quackery,  may  soon  be  told. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  extremes  in  invalids  :  the  calm  deductions 
of  philosophic  reasoning  suit  not  the  irregularities  of  their  nervous  sys- 
tem. They  have  tried  him  that  is  called  "one  of  the  first  doctors;'' 
then  they  will  see  what  the  quack  can  do.  It  would  be  better,  we  fear, 
full  often  for  the  patient,  if  his  wealth  were  less ;  his  recovery  might  be 
more  rapid,  and  the  quack  lose  his  job. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — Abortionism. 


There  are  some  words  that  carry,  in  their  etymology,  the  fulness  of 
their  meaning ;  to  bring  out  which,  requires  us  only  to  educe  their  deri- 
vation. Such  words  as  Marriage,  Matrimony,  Pregnancy,  and  Labor, 
are  of  this  class.  We  give  the  explanation  of  these  words,  illustrative  of 
our  position. 

Marriage  is  compounded  of  mas  and  age — signifying,  "to  do  as  a 
man,"  not  to  do  as  a  brute.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  a  man  is, 
that  he  forms  a  personal  union  with  a  woman,  and  is  the  begetter  and 
sustainer  of  offspring.  Matrimony  is  compounded  of  metre  and  mone—- 
signifying,  "  possession  of  the  womb."  This  estateship,  or  possession  of 
womb,  is  the  true  essence  of  matrimony,  distinguishing  it  at  once  from 
all  the  casual  and  promiscuous  relations  of  the  sexes. 

Pregnancy  is  composed  of  yr<2  and  gignans — signifying,  "  the  first  or 
chief  part  of  producing," — and  is  expressive  enough  to  need  no  further 
explan  ation.  Labor  is  compounded  of  two  words,  labo  and  ore,  signifying 
to  fall  and  agonize — a  forcibly  descriptive  picture  of  the  oftimes  terrible 
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reality.  The  word  Ahortionism,  however,  is  not  of  this  class ;  it  does  not 
Btymologically  imply  that  which  we  are  desirous  to  express,  in  using  it. 
We  therefore  are  obliged  to  give  a  definition  of  the  word,  which  does  not 
strictly  grow  out  of  its  etymology ;  for  its  adaptation  to  our  purpose  is 
rather  more  conventional  than  philological.  Abortion  is  composed  of  ah 
and  ortus — signifying,  produced  from,  or  proceeding  from — and  therefore 
is  as  harmless  as  the  word  hirth,  or  parturition.  Even  the  word  abortion- 
ism  only  implies  the  knowledge,  habit,  or  practice,  of  bringing  forth  ;  for 
the  terminating  syllable,  ism,  is  only  a  contracted  adaptation  of  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  knowledge,  habit,  or  practice.  Now  the  meaning  of  the 
word  abortionism,  with  us,  in  this  article,  is  "  the  knowledge,  habit,  and 
practice,  of  destroying  and  expelling  the  ovum  or  foetus  from  the  womb, 
before  it  is  matured."  In  nature,  this  is  felt  to  be  a  great  misfortune — in 
society,  it  is  too  often  sought  for,  as  a  most  desirable  result.  By  nature, 
every  woman  dreads  abortion — in  society,  many  women  seek  it. 

We  purpose  to  investigate  this  subject,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
and  to  treat  it  popularly  and  professionally ;  so  that  the  inducement,  the 
practice,  and  its  consequences,  may  be  presented  luminously,  graphically 
to  our  readers. 

Unhappily — though  not  for  us  as  writers,  nor  yet,  perhaps,  for  those 
who  are  our  readers — the  practice  of  abortionism  in  New  York  is  far  too 
common  to  leave  us  an  excuse  for  a  defective  or  an  inefficient  mode  of 
treating  it.  If  there  be  one  place  in  the  world  where  this  dire  subject 
can  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  treated  masterly,  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  its  "  bad  eminence  "  in  this  respect,  is  certainly  the  place. 

Where  fortune  and  where  fame  can  be  obtained  by  practicing  abortion, 
there  must  be  a  large  field  of  observation  and  investigation  for  the  phi- 
losopher and  philanthropist.  Happy  shall  we  be,  if  from  the  stores  of 
nature  and  of  revelation — the  two  great  libraries  of  knowledge  and  of 
wisdom — we  can  elicit  a  sufficiency  of  sound  instruction,  and  of  useful 
admonition,  to  warrant  this,  our  hazard,  in  writing  on  so  delicate,  and, 
perhaps  to  us,  so  dangerous  a  subject. 

Conscious  of  the  correctness  of  our  aim,  and  the  uprightness  of  our 
purpose,  we  shall  not  be  dismayed  at  any  manifest  perversion  and  mis- 
representation of  our  purposes,  which  may  be  part  of  the  reward  of  these 
our  labors ;  for  we  know  that  none  except  those  persons  who  pursue  the 
practice  of  abortion,  for  vice  or  lucre,  will  abuse  a  philosophical  and  moral 
exposition  of  it.  The  only  thing  we  dread,  is  the  inevitable  pain  which 
we  are  certain  to  inflict  upon  that  portion  of  our  readers,  especially  the 
female  ones,  who  hitherto  have  happily  been  ignorant  of  the  subject.  We 
.isk  of  them,  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  pain  of  knowledge,  which  may  be 
requisite  to  cure  so  grievously  incalculable  an  evil. 

We  are  not  dreaming  that  this  subject  has  been  overlooked  by  other 
writers,  nor  that  it  has  not  been  treated  with  ability  j  for  we  most  cheer- 
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fully  allow  it  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  elicited  much 
of  medical,  of  moral,  and  of  legal  talent  and  ability.  The  subject,  how. 
ever,  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  exhausted,  nor  the  occasion  for  treating 
of  it  passed  away.  As  long  as  ignorance  and  error  furnish  victims  for 
the  horrid  altar  of  the  blood-stained  Moloch — so  long  as  innocence  is  made 
the  prey  of  guilt,  or  guilt  the  minister  of  plunder — so  long  will  labors 
such  as  ours  be  requisite. 

To  know  a  subject  thoroughly,  perhaps,  is  not  permitted  unto  erring, 
sinful  mortals.  To  treat  a  subject  thoroughly,  perhaps,  has  not  been 
granted  unto  man,  except  by  inspiration.  Then,  he  himself  has  been 
unconscious  of  the  power  which  he  possessed,  and  had  to  work  his  knowl- 
edge  out,  in  detail,  like  another  man,  and  leave  abundance  of  positions 
to  be  wrought  out  by  the  after  generations.  The  subject  which  we  treat 
may  not  be  inexhaustible  ;  but  there  are  fields  of  observation  and  investi- 
gation,  which  we  think  we  have  explored,  that  others  scarce  have  seen. 
If  this  be  true,  our  labors  are  not  only  needed,  but  are  called  for. 

We  have  defined  ahortionism,  to  be  "  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  expelling  from  the  womb,  the  ovum,  or  the  foetus,  ere  it  is  matured." 
What  an  employment  for  a  human  being  I  The  plunderer  of  a  temple, 
or  a  church,  is  justly  execrated  for  his  sacrilege^  the  act  of  stealing  sacred 
things  !  Was  ever  any  temple,  any  church,  more  sacred,  than  the  seclu- 
ded sanctuary,  where  an  immortal  being  is  preserved  and  nourished  ? 
The  Paradise  of  God  is  sacred  beyond  any  other  spot  of  this  all-hal- 
lowed universe,  because  it  is  the  dwelling-place  and  throne  of  God  !  The 
womb  of  woman  is  the  holy  shrine,  where  God,  in  all  his  wisdom  and  his 
love,  creates  another  image  of  himself,  fitted  to  live  with  him,  in  his  own 
Paradise,  in  blessedness  and  glory  ! 

Who  dares  to  enter  that  august  and  lofty  pile,  solemnly  dedicated  to  thr 
service  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  and  ruthlessly  destroy  the  symbols  ana 
the  elements  of  worship  ?  None  but  the  burglar  infidel — the  atheis: 
thief!  Who  dares  invade  the  shrine  of  glory,  where,  in  his  resplendent 
blessedness,  the  Hierarch  of  the  Universe  of  Being  dwells — to  plunder  a«d 
destroy  ?  The  arch-fiend  Satan,  only,  dared  attempt  the  deed ;  and  he, 
for  the  black  act,  was  doomed  to  dwell  in  everlasting  fire  and  chains  ot 
darkness  !  Who  is  it  forces  the  sealed  doors  of  the  enshrined  and  dedi- 
cated sanctuary  of  the  womb,  and  ravages  and  tears  from  thence  the  sacred 
image  of  Divinity  ?  The  fell  abortionist — who  in  his  character,  combines 
the  sacrilegious  burglar  and  arch-fiend  of  hell ! 

Can  man,  rejoicing  in  the  vivid  imageries  of  the  beauties  and  delights  of 
progeny,  endowed  with  the  creative  power,  and  worshipping  himself  in 
the  mysterious  shrine  where  he  was  wondrously  developed — can  man,  with 
fraud  and  force,  enter  the  temple  of  creation,  and  with  fiendlike  savage- 
ness  destroy  the  image  of  himself — tear  down  his  throne,  dilapidate  ai.a 
desecrate  his  temple,  and  overthrow  his  dynasty  ?     Can  man  do  this  ? 
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Can  he  who  has  been  dignified  with  the  exalted  power  of  emanating  an 
immortal  being,  and  depositing  the  trust  in  the  rich  temple  of  formation ; 
will  he  leap  off  from  the  Creator's  throne  where  all  is  light  and  joy, 
and  plunge  in  the  abyss  of  the  destroyer,  where  all  is  darkness,  degrada- 
tion, and  damnation  ?  Yes,  man,  degraded,  fallen,  lost  to  all  his  glory — 
man  may  do  this  !     Can  woman  ? 

She  is  by  nature  a  producer,  former,  educator  of  her  race.  She  is 
instinct  with  the  desire  of  offspring,  which  nothing  else  can  satisfy.  Her 
soul  is  silently,  but  ceaselessly  on  fire,  with  love  of  progeny.  The  perils 
that  attend  on  pregnancy  and  parturition  sometimes  occupy  her  thoughts; 
the  joys  of  offspring,  always. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  part, 
'Tis  woman's  sole  existence." 

Her  form,  her  make,  her  organization,  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  are 
expressly  constituted,  all  for  offspring.  The  eye  is  not  more  evidently 
formed  for  seeing,  the  hand  for  holding,  and  the  feet  for  walking,  than  is 
a  woman  formed  for  offspring. 

Conceive  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  eye,  when  subjected  to  the  priva- 
tion  of  all  objects  for  its  vision,  while  basking  in  the  blaze  of  unreflected 
light !  Consider  what  unmitigated  misery  is  the  lot  of  those  who  find  no 
occupation  for  their  hands,  especially  if  their  developments  of  combative- 
ness  and  constructiveness  be  full  !  What  can  be  more  annoying  than  to 
be  debarred  the  exercise  of  walking,  when  the  feet  and  legs,  which  are  a 
large  part  of  our  body,  have  no  other  use — no  other  pleasure  ! 

One  of  the  most  refined  and  subtle  tortures  of  our  being,  is  that  of 
taking  from  us  every  sort  of  occupation  and  employment.  Nothing  so 
certainly  produces  madness,  as  silence,  solitude,  and  inactivity.  The 
organs  that  were  wont  to  exercise  their  functions,  being  now  forbidden 
them,  the  blood  that  circulates  within  them  stimulates  to  action,  and  like 
the  steam  pent  up  within  an  engine,  must  be  employed  and  suffered  to 
escape,  or  the  whole  force  will  be  expended  on  the  organs  and  machinery. 

The  instinct,  the  inwrought  desire  of  woman,  is  for  offspring.  She  is 
constructed  outwardly  for  this  very  purpose.  Her  abdomen  and  hips  are 
large  for  the  reception  and  gestation  of  her  offspring ;  her  lap  is  ample 
for  its  couch  and  resting  place ;  her  bosom  fitted  for  its  nouriture  and 
fondling ;  her  limbs  and  person  soft  and  flexible,  to  make  a  gentle,  yield- 
ing, easily  compressible  nurse  and  playmate.  Her  hands  are  delicate,  and 
exquisitely  formed  for  gently  handling  tender  beings.  Her  feet  are 
small,  her  legs  constructed  to  take  tiny  steps,  so  suitable  and  requisite  for 
those  who  have  the  office  of  accompanying  infant  locomotions. 

One  thing  is  most  remarkable,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  philosophers  and  physiologists.  The  beauty  of  the  woman, 
both  in  form  and  feature,  seems  to  have  no  adequate  use,  unless  it  is  a 
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constant  object  of  attention  to  her  worshipping  offspring.  Then,  the  true 
use  of  woman's  beauty  is  encircled  with  a  glory,  which  its  delight  for  man 
alone,  would  never  give.  When  we  consider  woman's  beauty,  like  the 
stars  of  Heaven,  or  flowers  of  earth,  an  object  of  unfailing,  never  weary- 
ing joy  to  children,  our  estimation  of  its  worth,  and  its  Divine  Bestower's 
goodness,  are  raised  beyond  the  highest  and  most  pure  conception  of  mere 
woman  worship.  Where  beauty  terminates  as  it  originates,  in  goodness, 
*tis  divine. 

The  bosom,  face,  and  hair  of  woman,  are  so  much  more  soft  and  win- 
ning than  they  are  in  man,  that  children  are  instinctively  induced  to 
seek  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  her  presence.  The  power  to  please 
is  always  grateful,  and  nothing  can  afford  a  human  being,  purer,  richer, 
more  refined,  and  satisfactory  enjoyment,  than  the  power  of  making  chil- 
dren happy.  Possession  of  a  faculty  or  power,  implies,  of  course,  delight 
in  exercise,  and  the  existence  of  the  objects  requisite  to  its  enjoyment. 
The  highest  faculty  with  which  we  are  endowed,  is  that  of  being  able  to 
produce,  or  to  create,  the  objects  necessary  to  our  happiness.  Here  we  are 
on  an  elevation,  like  to  that  of  God.  Such  is  the  privilege  of  woman. 
Most  amply  and  indubitably  stamped  upon  her,  though  we  have  but  cur- 
sorily  viewed  her,  in  exterior  endowments. 

Interiorly,  he  would  be  a  dolt  in  knowledge,  and  an  infidel  in  science, 
who  did  not  see  that  every  development  of  her  mysterious  organization 
is  for  producing  and  sustaining  offspring.  What  is  the  womb  ?  A  pear- 
shaped  organ,  with  a  cavity  which  opens  to  receive  the  embryotic  seed 
of  a  new  being,  and  then  instinctively  closes  and  seals  itself  up,  in  order 
that  it  may  inciorporate  the  germ  with  a  miraculous  ovum,  and  nourish 
and  develop  it  into  a  foetus.  What  are  the  ovaries  or  egg-beds,  but  two 
organs,  which  supply,  and  periodically  send  off,  the  ova  or  the  eggs, 
which  steadily  and  surely  seek  for  impregnation.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
womb  is  in  receiving  and  retaining.  To  lose,  is  just  as  miserable  for  the 
womb,  as  for  the  hand  or  head.  It  is  as  impossible  for  loss  to  be 
converted  into  gain,  as  for  miscarriage  to  be  turned  to  happiness  for 
woman ! 

The  blank  unsatisfiedness  of  the  barren  womb,  has  been  proverbial,  in 
every  age.  From  the  days  of  Rachel,  who  exclaimed  with  exquisite  pa- 
thetic longing,  "  Give  me  children  or  I  die,"  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who, 
in  his  universal  observation  of  mankind,  has  recorded  this  intense  desire, 
which  says,  "  Give,  give/'  and  never  can  be  satisfied,  the  constant  testimo- 
ny of  the  Scriptures  is  to  the  happiness  of  offspring,  and  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  sterility  and  miscarriage.  Nor  is  there  any  change  in  the  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  parts  of  Scripture.  There  is  but  once  a  woe  denounced 
on  offspring,  and  a  blessedness  pronounced  on.  barrenness,  and  that  was 
by  the  Saviour,  in  his  beautiful  lament  for  doomed  and  desolated  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.     Pity  and  love  to  miserable  woman,  reversed  the  bless 
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ing  and  the  curse  for  once — but  not  reversed  her  nature.  The  sun  is 
not  more  native  to  produce,  than  is  the  womb  of  woman. 

The  function  of  the  womb,  untended  or  perverted,  is  as  annoying  to  a 
woman,  as  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  left  uncultivated.  It  cannot 
be  completely  dormant.  It  necessarily  influences  all  the  other  faculties 
and  functions  of  the  woman.  The  faculties  of  observation  and  construct- 
iveness,  if  not  attended  to,  may  be  unnoticed  and  overlooked,  because 
they  are  not  normally  in  action :  yet  will  they  manifest  themselves  irre- 
gularly, by  the  prying,  meddling  disposition  of  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses them  in  their  abnormal  state.  The  function  of  the  womb  affects 
the  woman  in  the  same  manner.  If  it  be  rightly  tended,  whether  in  active 
or  in  passive  state,  the  character  is  softened,  elevated,  and  refined.  If 
it  be  rudely  treated,  neglected,  or  perverted,  it  gives  a  roughness,  coarse- 
ness, and  ferocity  to  woman,  almost  unsexing  her. 

The  largeness  of  the  hips  and  abdomen  in  woman,  imply  a  prearranged 
capacity  for  bearing  children ;  and  the  well-known  pleasure  which  a 
woman  feels,  when  conscious  of  her  pregnancy,  and  that  it  adds  unto  her 
interest  and  beauty,  are  large  additions  to  our  argument,  that  love  of  off- 
spring is  not  only  natural,  but  a  strong  necessity  of  her  being. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  portion  of  the  argument  remains  to  be  adduced. 
The  function  of  the  breasts.  The  beauty  of  these  parts  of  woman's  struc- 
ture, we  have  already  briefly  treated — too  briefly,  even,  for  our  purpose. 
Their  function  is  a  wondrous  one,  and  if  there  were  no  other  basis  upon 
which  to  build  our  argument,  this  single  function  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose.  Give  us  the  breasts,  with  their  rich  function  of 
lactation,  and  we  have  all  the  previous  functions  and  performances  re- 
quired  for  offspring,  inevitably  guarantied  by  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  Providence.  Prominent  and  commanding  must  be  the  desire,  the  love 
of  offspring.  The  love  of  life,  the  appetite  for  food,  the  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  senses,  cannot  surpass  the  keenness  of  desire  for,  nor  the  strength  of 
love  to  offspring. 

But  we  ascend  to  higher  laws  than  physical — the  mental  and  the 
moral  laws,  the  higher  part  of  which  we  designate  as  spiritual.  To 
every  organization  there  is  an  adaptation  of  the  mental  and  the  spiritual 
nature.  Perhaps  the  real  mode  of  stating  this  position  is,  that  to  each 
human  being,  there  is  an  adaptation  of  particular  and  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, exactly  suited  to,  and  requisite  for,  the  mental  and  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  which  it  is  the  willing  minister. 

A  woman  has  a  mental  taste  and  spiritual  feeling  for  the  value  and 
delight  of  offspring.  The  only  mode  by  which  she  can  make  known  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  by  her  organs.  They  are  compelled  to  manifest 
the  deep  intentions,  and  the  deeper  sympathies  of  her  nature.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  granted  that  a  woman  has  a  mental  and  a  spiritual  nature,  and 
that  her  organs  are  but  the  instruments  of  thought  and  feeling,  there  is  no 
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possible  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  desire  of  offspring,  is  an  in- 
tegral and  most  essential  part  of  her  existence  ;  and  that  to  reduce  her  to 
a  vegetable  nature  merely,  could  not  more  palpably  change  and  pervert 
her  essence,  than  to  reduce  her  to  an  offspring-hating  creature. 

We  have  already  drawn  a  little  on  our  second,  and  our  higher  source 
of  matter  for  our  essay,  the  sacred  Scriptures — but  we  have  not  left  the 
field  of  nature  yet.  The  dramatist  of  man,  the  ever  fertile  and  exhaust- 
less  Bard  of  Avon,  is  with  us,  a  part  of  universal  nature.  An  axiom  of 
his.  is,  in  our  estimation,  safe  for  our  guidance  to  the  truth,  as  is  the 
river's  course  unto  the  sea — firm  as  a  basis,  for  the  building  up  the  temple 
of  philosophy,  as  are  the  rocky  defiles  of  the  river's  bed.  The  most  pro- 
found Baconian  induction,  has  not,  with  us,  more  weight,  than  the  intui- 
tions of  the  prince  of  philosophic  poets. 

A  few  quotations  may  be  therefore  made,  confirmatory  of  our  theory, 
with  good,  and,  certainly,  agreeable  effect.  The  character  of  Rosalind, 
in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  highest  feminine  creations. 
She  is  a  tall  and  graceful  nervo-sanguine  beauty,  vivid  in  her  imagina- 
tion, abundant  in  the  flashes  of  keen,  caustic,  but  unwounding  wit,  sunny 
as  summer  in  her  exquisite  affections,  and  every  thought  and  feeling 
deeply  dyed  with  womanhood  ;  but  beautifully,  innocently,  yet  not  igno- 
rantly,  chaste  and  pure.  The  function  of  her  womb,  diffuses  over  her  a 
rich  and  fascinating  mellow  moral  feeling,  which  charms  and  chains 
admiring  and  transported  man,  and  lights  up  woman's  fancy,  brilliantly 
and  elegantly,  displaying  it  in  all  the  glory  of  a  tropical  profusion. 

After  the  wrestling  scene,  when  young  Orlando  had  excited  in  her 
heart,  for  the  first  time,  the  elegant,  subduing  passion  of  pure  love,  she 
sighs  her  feelings  forth  to  her  well-trusted  sympathizing  cousin,  Celia. 
Rosalind's  father  being  now  in  banishment,  Celia,  with  admirable  woman's 
tacty  asks  if  iall  this  is  for  her  father ;  and  elicits  the  reply,  which  we  itali- 
cise as^our  quotation.    We  give  that  portion  of  the  scene,  where  it  occurs 

*'  Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind ;  Cupid  have  mercy !    Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them 
at  me ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up;  when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with 
reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it /or  m^  child's  father!" 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  more  elegant,  and  exquisitely  femi- 
nine. She  traces  love  to  its  appropriate  and  desired  results,  with  one  of 
those  fine  strokes,  which  woman  only  has  the  power  to  give.  She  speaks 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  her  heart — love  and  fruition. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  where  Bassanio  has  chosen  the  right  casket, 
and  the  majestical  but  exquisitely  simple  Portia  dedicates  herself  and  for- 
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June  to  him,  in  language  which,  for  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, and  elegance  of  expression,  has  no  parallel — Gratiano  and  Nerissa 
confess  their  love,  and  the  two  charmed  pairs,  betrothed,  are  now  proceed- 
ing  to  their  marriage.  The  merry  soul  of  Gratiano,  in  the  presence  of  the 
queenly  Portia,  and  her  accomplished  maid,  Nerissa,  fired  with  the  joys 
of  expectation,  speaks,  what  he  knows  will  touch  the  golden  chord  of 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  them  both.  Beholding  his  fair  charmer,  he  ex- 
claims, "  We'll  play  with  them;  the  first  hoy,  for  a  thousand  ducats.'^ 

Perhaps  there  is  no  higher  aspiration  of  a  wife,  than  that  her  first  born 
may  be  a  cherub  boy.  The  feeling  of  delight  which  thrills  the  soul  of 
woman,  when  she  contemplates,  with  reasonable  expectation,  that  she  will 
bring  forth  a  beauteous  image  of  the  being  whom  she  loves,  surpasses  all 
the  loftiest  emotions  of  her  love  to  man.  Creation  is  her  glory — offspring 
is  the  perfection  of  her  function. 

Although  it  would  be  easy  to  complete  our  paper,  with  citations  from 
this  noblest  of  the  philosophic  poets,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  only 
one  more  well-selected  case,  which  shall  be  taken  from  the  picture  of 
that  paragon  of  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul,  as  wife  and  mother, 
Catharine,  queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  that  majestical  and  marvel- 
ously  moving  pleading,  which  she  makes  before  the  king,  presiding  o'er 
the  court,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  divorcing  her — a  pleading,  which, 
for  shape,  and  course,  and  argument,  and  pathetic  power,  a  hundred  car- 
dinals and  proctors  might  in  vain  essay  to  compass — she  has  this  exquis- 
itely apposite,  most  delicate,  and  charming  passage : 

"  Sir,  call  to  mind, 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you  I!'' 

The  richness  of  this  most  felicitous  passage,  may  not  be  apparent  to 
the  mind  of  every  one.  It  will  repay  us  for  our  trouble  of  displaying  it, 
and  none  will  be  more  pleased  to  have  it  clearly  shown,  than  those  who 
now  perceive  it.  She  first  appeals  to  his  known,  strong,  propensity  for 
the  married  life,  reminding  him,  that  in  the  quality  of  wife,  she  had  sup- 
plied  his  wants ;  obedient  to  his  will,  for  twenty  years.  Had  she  staid 
here,  he  might  have  felt  the  pain  of  obligation,  a  feeling  most  inimical  to 
her  present  cause.  She  wisely,  beautifully,  puts  the  sense  of  obligation 
on  herself.     "  /  Aave  heen  Uest  with  many  children  hy  you.'^ 

The  poet  shows  his  master  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  by  this 
acute  perception  of  the  feelings  of  a  pure,  high-minded,  virtuous  wife  ; 
lofty  in  honor,  yet  a  saint  in  meekness  and  humility.  Had  the  king  only, 
been  the  court  to  which  she  had  appealed,  she  would  have  gained  her 
suit — for  when  she  left,  he  straight  pronounced  her  eulogy,  as  fondly  as 
a  lover,  dwelling  on  her  enchaining  qualities  as  a  wife.     A  commoner 
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poet  would  have  made  the  queen  bring  in  the  king  a  debtor  to  her,  for 
his  children.  A  commoner  woman  than  Queen  Catharine  would,  inevit- 
ably, have  so  done,  and  most  assuredly  have  missed  her  mark. 

The  best  of  poets  and  of  moralists  would  all  be  found  to  coincide  with 
the  delineations  of  true  woman's  character,  as  drawn  by  Shakspeare  :  but 
as  we  are  compelled  by  the  restraint  of  space,  to  limit  our  citations  of  au- 
thority, we  only  venture  on  another,  ere  we  come  to  sacred  writ.  That 
one  is  Milton.  Of  all  men,  not  included  in  the  Scripture  category  of  "  in- 
spired," Milton  appears  the  loftiest,  the  purest,  and  the  most  sublime  of 
mortals.  He  was  the  most  profound  of  scholars — a  master  of  the  scien. 
ces  of  mind  and  morals — most  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind — a 
mighty  statesman — a  most  comprehensive  and  acute  philosopher — and 
one  of  the  most  sage  and  grave  of  theologians.  How  does  he  draw  the 
nature  and  the  character  of  woman  ? 

In  that  divine  relation,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eve,  recounting 
to  her  consort  Adam,  her  waking  up  to  consciousness  of  life  and  being ; 
she  tells  him  that  she  heard  a  voice,  which  said : 

"  But  follow  me, 
And  I  will  lead  thee,  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces :  he 
Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shall  enjoy, 
Inseparably  thine  :  to  him,  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be 
Call'd  mother  of  human  race." 

In  this  passage,  the  Deity  gives  her  the  promise  of  enjoyment  of  her 
husband,  and  a  multitude  of  offspring.  This  promise,  uttered  in  the  ears 
of  modern,  fashionably  educated,  and  perverted  woman,  would  sound 
more  like  a  curse. 

Agam,  in  that  celestial  adoration  which  the  first  pair  offer  ere  .hey  go 
to  rest,  they  say : 

"  Happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss-" 
For  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two,  a  race 
To  fill  the  Earth." 

The  poet  himself,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

"  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring !     *     *     *     By  thee. 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities, 
\  Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  knovm, 

Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets  "  -^v 

Once  more,  dilating  on  this  subject,  he  exclaims, 

"  Our  Maker  bids  increase — who  bids  abstain  ?'' 
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Thus  have  we  laid  our  corner-stone,  on  which  to  build  our  temple  to 
the  woman's  love  of  offspring,  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  rock  of  nature. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Philosophy  and  Poetry,  are  all  replete  with 
proofs  of  this  great  truth.  As  long  as  woman  is  controlled  by  this  most 
sacred  law  of  her  mysterious  but  delightful  functions,  she  is  safe,  both 
morally  and  physically ;  for  she  cannot  stoop  to  improprieties  and  vice, 
as  long  as  she  regards  the  function  of  her  womb  inseparably  linked  with 
reproduction.  The  love  of,  the  desire  for  offspring,  is  the  preservative  of 
woman's  virtue,  her  golden  shield  of  honor. 

A  woman  thus  endowed  and  dignified,  can  never  stoop  to  the  base  lusts 
of  harlotry  or  fornication.  The  end  of  commerce  virith  the  other  sex,  re- 
fines and  regulates  it.  As  wife  and  mother,  she  is  dignified  and  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  beings.  As  fornicatrix  or  as  harlot,  she  is  reduced  to 
chattelage  and  thingdom ;  an  article  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure,  availa- 
ble for  others'  purposes  of  pastime  or  of  mischief,  but  of  no  value  to  her- 
self nor  any  one  beyond.  Reduced  from  the  true  dignity  of  spiritual  be- 
ings, to  a  paltry  toy  amid  the  catalogue  of  things. 

We  shall  sustain  and  close  this  portion  of  our  subject,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  the  Scriptures.  Those  who  regard  these  writings  as 
'divine — and  to  ourselves,  this  view  of  them  is  as  self-evident,  as  that  the 
rays  of  light  and  heat  come  from  the  sun — those  will  of  course  be  pleased 
with  confirmations  of  mundane  philosophy,  drawn  from  the  higher  and 
■unerring  sources  of  divine  instruction  and  command.  Those  who  do  not 
regard  the  Scriptures  as  divine,  if  they  agree  with  us  in  our  philosophy, 
will  be  no  less  delighted,  when  they  find  that  what  by  others  is  regarded 
as  divine,  confirms  the  sound  conclusions  and  instructions  of  their  own 
acknowledged  source  of  truth. 

Before  we  close  this  portion  of  our  essay,  we  would  offer  something  in 
the  shape  of  an  apology,  for  our  unvailing  such  a  subject,  which,  in  a 
healthy,  pure  condition  of  society,  would  never  be  required.  We  have 
been  often  urged  to  use  our  pen  upon  this  subject,  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment we  esteemed  ;  but  the  inevitable  risk  of  public  censure,  and  the 
■doubtfulness  of  doing  much  "  to  stay  the  plague,"  were  obstacles,  appa- 
rently too  great  for  us  to  overcome. 

However,  as  we  find  in  our  investigations,  that  this  subject  of  abortion- 
ism  gives  "the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time"— enters,  with  subtle 
stealthiness,  into  the  circle  of  refined  and  social  life — tracks  wilily  its 
slimy  way  amid  the  guarded  portals  and  duenna- watched  seclusion^  of 
the  seminaries  of  the  young — distils  its  aspen  poison  in  the  feelings  of 
domestic  life — inoculates  with  its  loathsome  virus,  the  maiden  and  the 
youth,  who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  race- — seduces  the  phy- 
sician from  his  post  as  sentinel  of  nature — and  corrupts  the  judge  upon 
the  bench,  sworn  to  administer  law  and  justice ; — we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  resources  of  the  physical  and  moral  fields  of  science,  to  con- 
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vince  the  reader,  that  for  a  woman  to  become  the  victim  of,  or  aider  in 
the  practice  of  abortion,  is  virtually  an  abdication  of  a  throne  of  majesty 
and  glory,  for  a  temporary  wallow  in  a  stye  of  degradation  and  contempt. 

(to  be  continued.)  '^'  ^*  ^* 


Art.  III. — Rheumatism. 


Rheumatism,  say  the  books,  is  either  active  or  chronic ;  the  former 
originating,  for  the  most  part,  in  young  or  middle-aged  persons,  and  be- 
ing accompanied  with  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
whence  its  name ;  the  latter  chronic  or  slow,  and  peculiar  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  old  or  debilitated,  and  accompanied  with  an  opposite  condition 
of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

It  is  an  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  deeper  seated  fibrous  tissues, 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin.  This,  when  coupled 
with  moisture  or  dampness,  is  probably  the  cause  in  every  instance  :  very 
often,  when  the  bodily  powers  are  weakened  by  disease,  the  least  alter- 
ation of  temperature  will  produce  it,  and  the  person  becomes  a  perfect 
barometer,  being  able  to  foretell,  with  great  accuracy,  the  slightest  im- 
pending change  of  the  weather. 

But  we  feel  that  this  disease  must  be  presented  with  more  force  to  the 
reader,  in  order  that  he  may  be  clearly  convinced  of  its  nature,  and  avoid 
the  causes  that  produce  it,  or  be  able  to  combat  it  when  it  attacks  him. 

Setting  aside  that  momentary  and  exquisite  pain  that  follows  the  known 
course  of  a  nerve,  and  is  called  tic  doloureux,  or  neuralgia,  and  that 
other  painful  inflammation  of  the  immediate  investing  membrane  of  the 
bones  or  periosteum,  originating  from  venereal  disease,  both  of  which 
admit  of  treatment  far  more  certain  in  its  results — we  mean  to  confine  our 
remarks  to  that  variety  of  rheumatism  common  to  young  and  old  people 
of  pure  constitutions  in  this  climate :  we  say  of  pure  constitutions,  but 
when  we  reflect  that  scrofula  is  of  such  universal  prevalence,  we  may 
almost  ask,  with  propriety,  who  is  pure  ? 

It  is  peculiar  to  no  age,  often  originating  in  children,  though  more  fre- 
quently in  adult  life,  and  still  more  so  when  the  powers  are  enfeebled,  and 
the  circulation  rendered  languid  by  age. 

The  vices  of  modern  life,  enfeebling  the  powers  by  venereal  and  other 
excesses,  have  rendered  it  far  more  common  than  formerly  among  the 
young;  indeed,  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  as  frequently  met  with  in  young 
and  middle-aged  people  in  city  life,  as  in  the  aged. 

Let  the  reader  reflect  that  each  person,  of  whatever  age,  having  his 
appropriate  quantity  of  blood,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  his  proper 
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amount  of  power  in  the  heart  to  propel  that  blood  over  the  body,  and  that 
this  action  of  the  heart  actually  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the  proper 
quantity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  stimulus  to  induce  its  action,  and  thus 
to  keep  it  duly  distributed  throughout  the  skin  as  well  as  the  deep-seated 
parts  of  the  body,  and  he  will  at  once  see,  that  whatever  diminishes  the 
amount  of  blood,  or  shuts  up  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  will,  in  either 
case,  "  derange  the  circulation  ;"  then,  if  the  amount  of  blood  be  sensibly 
diminished,  either  by  disease  or  the  lancet,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
have  not  so  much  to  distend  them  and  stimulate  them  to  contraction,  and 
congestion  will  occur  before  the  blood  reaches  the  skin.  Again,  if  it  be 
thus  diminished,  the  small  arteries  of  the  skin,  countless  in  number,  lack- 
ing their  supply  of  blood,  will  be  easily  shut  up  and  contracted  by  cold 
and  dampness  (because  we  all  know,  that  heat,  by  warming  the  surface, 
invites  the  blood  to  it),  and  then  it  must  inevitably  be  driven  to  the  deeper 
seated  parts,  and  thus  congest  them  with  blood  ;  this  blood  presses  on  the 
nerves,  and  thus  produces  the  pain  which  is  called  rheumatism ;  there- 
fore, be  it  inflammation,  which  implies  action,  or  be  it  congestion,  which 
implies  that  the  deep-seated  vessels  are  clogged  in  their  action,  or  gorged 
with  blood,  it  is  either  active,  or  chronic  rheumatism. 

But  we  now  wish  to  take  the  reader  a  step  further,  and  to  assure  him 
that  in  cases  of  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism,  or  painful  stifliiess  of  the 
tendinous  or  ligamentous  parts,  he  would  find,  could  he  see  them,  no  red 
blood  at  all.  What  then  is  it  that  causes  the  pain  and  prevents  free  motion 
of  the  joints,  the  knee,  or  shoulder,  for  instance  ?  It  is  the  coagulation, 
within  the  innumerable  cells  composing  these  white  or  tendinous  parts, 
of  the  albumen  or  liquid  part  of  the  blood.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
tendons  are  white  and  glistening,  and  proceed  from  the  red  flesh  or  mus- 
cle :  this  latter  is  fed  or  kept  alive  by  the  blood  entire,  both  the  red  and 
the  white ;  the  white  or  colorless  part  of  the  blood  only  going  to  nourish 
the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  capsules  of  the  joints,  the  white  of  the  eye, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  here  rheumatism  of  the  chronic  kind  generally  settles. 
A  remarkable  fact  will  be  noticed  when  we  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  that  seems  to  go  far  to  prove  that  those  alkaline  medi- 
cines that  dissolve  albumen,  when  out  of  the  body,  do  the  same  within 
these  cells,  and  thus  cure  the  disease. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  the  natural  result  of  the  acute  form,  ana  usually 
exists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  when  nature  or  fortunate  medical  treat- 
ment does  not  cut  short  the  attack.  It  is  important,  however,  to  know 
that  the  chronic  rheumatism  may  exist  and  does,  in  many  cases,  where 
there  has  been  no  acute  attack. 

The  acute  form  often  changes  from  one  jomt  to  anotner  with  remarka- 
ble rapidity.  A  rapid  pulse,  with  headache  and  flushed  face,  frequently 
accompanies  the  attack,  and  there  is  profuse  acid  perspiration,  generally 
followed  by  no  alleviation  of  pain ;  and  acid  and  turbid  urine. 
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Although  the  disease  usually  travels  from  one  part  of  a  similar  struc- 
ture to  another  like  it,  still,  it  occasionally  leaves  the  white  or  tendinous 
parts  and  attacks  the  red  flesh  or  muscles ;  should  it  do  so,  it  is  accom- 
panied  with  all  the  characteristics  of  inflammation,  viz.,  with  "pain,  red- 
ness,  heat,  and  swelling;"  still,  it  rarely  ends  in  the  formation  of  matter: 
when  it  does,  the  rheumatism  usually  leaves  the  tendinous  structure  for 
the  time,  and  the  attack  ends  in  the  abscess,  which  overpowers  and  drains 
away,  if  we  may  thus  express  ourselves,  the  original  or  rheumatic  in- 
flammation. 

When  the  disease  settles  in  the  joints,  they  become  exquisitely  tender 
and  painful,  and  the  patient,  well  knowing  the  consequencej  is  unwilling 
to  move  the  limb.  There  is  no  paralysis,  but  unwillingness  to  move  it. 
Sometimes  acute  rheumatism  suddenly  leaves  the  joints  and  attacks  the 
envelope  or  purse  that  contains  tlie  heart,  or  some  of  the  valves  of  this 
organ,  and  then  it  often  proves  instantly  fatal. 

Several  minute  distinctions  are  made  by  authors  and  practical  men 
which  would  tend,  we  believe,  to  confuse  the  reader.  Its  complication 
with  gout  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter;  that  originating  from  venereal  dis- 
ease admits  of  cure  with  a  far  more  gratifying  degree  of  certainty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  after  what  was  said  on  a  preceding  page,  with 
regard  to  its  origin,  that  bleeding  will  find  much  favor  with  us  as  a  reme- 
dy in  this  disease.  Indeed,  as  we  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  express 
a  general  estimate  of  this  remedy,  as  it  is  often  applied  among  physicians 
(we  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  our  remarks  apply  to  the  oldest 
school  of  practitioners),  we  take  the  present  opportunity  to  remark,  that 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  disease  in  which  that  remedy  is  so  clearly 
indicated  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  well-educated  and 
thoughtful  physician.  We  hope  we  can  speak  without  prejudice  on  this 
most  important  subject ;  our  earlier  instructions  were  all  calculated  to 
give  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  that  remedy  :  but  more  mature  reflection 
and  close  observation  of  the  many  grievous  results"  of  too  presumptuous 
meddling  with  the  great  source  of  life,  the  only  means  whence  are  deriv- 
ed all  the  material  for  the  growth  or  repair  of  the  body,  have  satisfied  us 
that  it  is  sadly  misapplied  by  too  many  physicians.  There  are  cases, 
such  as  palpable  apoplexy  (remember,  we  here  mean  that  disease  as  it 
occurs  in  the  robust  and  overfed),  pleurisy,  convulsions,  and  a  few  others 
in  which  the  brain  and  other  organs  are  often  at  a  moment's  notice  over- 
whelmed with  blood,  when  it  should  be  drawn  instantly  and  emphatically, 
to  the  extent  even  of  fainting;  indeed,  this  is  the  only  indication  of  its 
efficacy  in  such  cases.  He  who  omits  to  draw  it,  is  justly  cnargeable 
with  the  death  of  the  patient,  should  it  occur — notvvithsianaing  all  the 
quack  announcements  of  chronothermalism,  hydropathy,  homeopathy, 
"  et  id  omne  genus." 

But  how  a  rational  and  thinking  being  can  so  to  the  bed-side  of  a  per- 
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son  languishing  under  a  long  continued  attack  of  fever,  rheumatism,  or 
perchance  far  advanced  in  consumption,  or  a  delicate  female,  oppressed 
with  confinement  to  the  needle  and  want  of  exercise  and  air,  and  actual 
despair  at  her  sad  lot,  and  draw  from  the  body  a  part  of  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  poor,  half- vitalized  blood  they  possess,  it  passes  our  art  to  conceive. 
Still,  there  are  cases  in  which  an  honest  conviction  of  its  necessity  may 
induce  a  truly  conscientious  man  to  draw  blood  in  rheumatism,  such  as 
those  in  which  it  has  been  palpable  to  every  beholder  that  the  patient  has 
been  over-feeding  and  under-exercising.  Your  short-necked,  short-legged, 
short-fingered  man,  with  cheeks  like  pionies ;  he  is  the  proper  subject  to 
bleed  :  but  do  not  expect  the  bleeding  to  cure  him,  for  you  will  assuredly 
be  disappointed;  it  will  take  off  the  tension  from  the  system,  give  nature 
a  chance  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and  prepare  him  for  the  rational 
trial  of  medicines.  I  say  rational  trial,  for  there  is  no  certainty  about 
it ;  that  man  only  is  honest  who  assures  his  patient  he  will  do  the  best  he 
can  for  him,  but  can  promise  nothing  in  this  willful  and  obstinate  disease. 
Blood-letting  is  then  only  to  be  used  in  very  few  cases  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  with  the  greatest  caution  in  such  as  are  not  palpably  overcharged 
with  blood.  Fortunately  we  have  other  remedies,  which,  in  those  cases 
where  bleeding  is  improper,  often  produce  all  the  good  effect  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  bleeding,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  those 
in  which  it  has  been  used  as  a  preparatory  measure. 

Sweating  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  popular  remedy,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  least  efficacious  and  reliable ;  the  most  approved 
mode,  especially  among  those  whose  habits  and  appetites  lead  them  to 
esteem  the  remedy  for  various  other,  and  indeed  most  ailments  real  and 
imaginary,  is  liquor  in  some  form.  This,  when  used  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing fever  and  impairing  the  digestion,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
must  as  a  necessary  consequence  hinder  whatever  effort  nature  may  be 
inclined  to  make  for  recovery  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  effec- 
tive action  for  repairing  disease,  when  the  stomach,  the  only  laboratory 
where  the  blood  is  prepared,  is  interrupted  in  its  great  curative  and  pre- 
servative office.  Remember  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  wholesome 
properties  of  the  blood  are  not  itself  always  altered  in  this  disease,  besides 
its  irregular  distribution  :  indeed  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  it ;  and 
when  the  amount  of  knowledge  we  now  possess,  shall  be  improved  by 
repeated  analysis  of  the  blood  in  all  diseases  (a  thing  that  must  ere  long 
form  part  of  every  student's  education),  it  is  very  possible  we  shall  address 
our  remedies  with  far  more  certain  effect  directly,  to  add  what  may  be 
wanting,  or  to  neutralize  some  offending  agent  in  that  fluid.  Therefore 
let  us  beware  how  we  abuse  the  stomach,  either  with  alcohol  or  any  other 
agent  to  induce  perspiration.  One  of  the  natural  consequences,  as  we 
have  said  before,  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  acid  sweating ;  and  this,  far 
from  alleviating,  often  aggravates  the  disease.     When  the  physician  or 
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patient  feels  that  it  ought  to  be  tried,  the  natural  means  of  producing  it, 
in  this  and  all  other  diseases,  must  always  be  the  best.  Cold  water  in 
abundance,  and  plenty  of  bed-clothes,  are  the  means,  with  bottles  of  hot 
water  at  the  feet  and  under  the  arm-pits.  If  this  do  not  effect  it,  the  vapor 
bath  may  be  tried,  for  it  is  vain  to  annoy  the  stomach  with  medicines  ; 
you  had  better  husband  its  power  of  endurance,  for  some  of  those  remedies 
it  is  proper  to  try,  when  warmth  and  nature  fail.  There  is  no  need  of 
starving  the  patient ;  give  him  such  food  as  he  desires  ;  the  natural  in- 
stincts are  the  best  guides  as  it  regards  quality  and  quantity  :  one  thing, 
however,  is  to  be  remembered — he  is  taking  no  exercise,  and  the  natural 
powers  are  oppressed  by  disease ;  the  digestion  is  possibly  weak,  and  he 
may  have  accustomed  himself  to  an  amount  of  stimulating  and  greasy  or 
luscious  food,  that  he  can  only  digest  when  in  health ;  his  appetite  may 
have  become  morbid,  or  gluttonous ;  treat  him  as  though  you  were  both 
rational  beings,  and  do  not  let  him  gorge  himself,  for  fear  you  produce  a 
similar  effect  to  that  of  poisoning  his  stomach  with  medicine.  We  do  not 
believe  in  purgation  at  all ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner. 

Whatever  other  remedies  may  have  been  recommended  by  physicians, 
and  may  have  effected  benefit  in  rheumatism,  it  would  result  in  no  good 
to  enumerate  them  all  in  a  journal  designed  for  popular  instruction  ; 
there  are  but  few  that  have  won  for  themselves  a  high  character,  and 
this  none  of  them  always  deserve.  The  first  of  these  is  the  wine  or  tine- 
ture  of  colchicum,  or  meadow  saffron  ;  its  effects  are  far  more  uniform  in 
the  acute  form,  and  it  is  therefore  generally  tried  by  the  judicious.  In 
that  form  of  the  disease  called  rheumatic  gout,  it  is,  when  combined  with 
morphine,  considered  almost  a  specific ;  we  think  that  its  careful  use  un- 
der the  eye  of  a  closely  observing  physician,  will  effect  more  benefit  than 
any  remedy.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  of  the  narcotic  class 
of  medfcines,  and  therefore  may  be  called  poisonous ;  such  is  its  power 
when  well  prepared  (a  very  rare  circumstance,  by  the  way),  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  death  would  often  have  followed  its  imprudent  use,  were 
it  not  for  its  purgative  power :  but  even  this  is  not  always  exerted  in  time 
to  throw  it  off  from  the  stomach,  when  an  overdose  has  been  taken ;  great 
care  should  therefore  be  used  when  it  is  taken  without  medical  observa- 
tion, for  there  is  no  doubt  death  has  followed  its  imprudent  use.  The 
dose  for  adults  is  from  ten  to  sixty  drops  every  two  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  case  and  its  effects.  Notwithstanding  its  danger, 
it  is  a  remedy  that  should  be  used  by  every  conscientious  physician :  it 
is  powerful,  we  know ;  so  is  the  disease ;  and  as  it  is  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  attack  the  heart  and  cause  death,  no  man  is  excusable  for  trifling 
with  its  treatment.  The  effects  of  colchicum  are  ephemeral :  nor  do  we 
believe  in  the  idea  entertained  by  some,  that  it  accumulates  in,  and 
poisons  the  system ;  we  know  that  it  often  cures  rheumatism  like  a  charm, 
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and  we  know  that  it  often  fails.  The  tincture  of  cimicifuga  snake-root 
or  the  black  cohosh,  opium,  nitre,  and  gum  guiac,  have  their  warm  advo- 
cates, and  have  effected  good  in  many  cases  ;  for  ourselves,  we  rarely  use 
them,  believing  that  wine  of  colchicum  combines  the  virtues  of  the  whole. 
Opium,  however,  is  often  judiciously  combined  with  colchicum. 

The  hydriodate  of  potass,  and  mercury  are  used  principally  when  the 
attack  becomes  chronic ;  when  it  originates  in  venereal  disease,  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  these  remedies  will  cure  nine  cases  out  of  ten :  an 
infection  from  a  very  remote  period  will  cause  this  peculiar  form  of 
rheumatism,  and  those  who  have  been  thus  afflicted,  may  safely  conclude 
the  rheumatic  attack  and  the  former  affection  are  closely  connected. 
The  use  of  these  two  remedies  are  so  intimately  dependent  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  syphilitic  affection,  together  with  its  treatment  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  that  we  feel  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  attempt  any 
instructions,  that  would  enable  the  patient  to  conduct  his  own  treatment, 
without  incurring  great  danger  to  his  constitution.  The  only  plan  to  be 
pursued  under  such  circumstances  is  to  select  a  skilful  and  conscientious 
surgeon,  and  follow  his  advice  to  the  letter. 

When  the  hydriodate  of  potass  is  taken  for  chronic  rheumatism  by 
those  who  know  that  they  have  never  been  exposed  to  syphilis,  it  should 
be  taken  by  adults,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains  of  the  salt,  imme- 
diately after  meals,  from  one  to  three  times  daily,  according  to  the  case ; 
twice  is  sufficient  in  most  cases.  No  acid  whatever,  whether  food  or 
drink,  should  be  used  during  its  use,  as  it  would  completely  neutralize  the 
medicine,  which  is  an  alkali.  And  let  the  reader  observe  particularly 
never  to  take  the  medicine  till  he  has  eaten  his  meal ;  the  object  of  which 
direction  is  literally  to  prevent  his  burning  or  irritating  the  sides  of  the  stom- 
ach. If  he  takes  it  when  the  stomach  is  partially  or  entirely  filled  with 
food,  it  mingles  with  that,  and  does  not  act  as  it  would  if  that  organ  were 
empty,  upon  its  delicate  lining  membrane.  Always  take  it,  then,  at  those 
times,  and  in  this  manner.  Fill  a  desert  spoon  with  mashed  potato, 
turnip,  or  soaked  bread ;  make  the  surface  flat,  and  then,  having  another 
spoonful  ready,  place  the  medicine  in  the  middle  of  the  fiat  surface,  and 
cover  it  with  the  contents  of  the  other  spoon.  It  is  a  perfectly  easy  way 
to  take  all  solid  medicines,  powders,  or  pills.  Hydriodate  of  potass  is  a 
purely  natural  substance,  both  the  iodine  and  potass  existing  in  na- 
ture in  a  great  number  of  vegetables.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  innumerable 
quack  preparations  of  sarsaparilla,  and  is  their  only  efficient  ingredient. 
The  sarsaparilla,  as  it  is  called,  even  if  it  were  really  that  article,  is  good 
for  nothing ;  it  is  supposed  by  the  best  practitioners  throughout  the 
world,  to  have  no  perceptible  effect;  when  given,  it  is  only  to  satisfy  the 
prejudice  of  the  patient,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  of  either  the  hydriodate 
of  potass  or  some  form  of  mercury.  All  the  celebrated  quack  compounds 
for  rheumatism  contain  this  article,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  many  of 
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them  mercury  also :  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  mercurial  rheumatism 
we  have  ever  seen,  have  originated  in  the  consumption  of  quack  remedies 
for  rheumatism.  It  is  a  hit-or-miss  business  with  the  unprincipled  venders 
of  sarsaparilla.      We  shall  examine  that  subject  in  a  future  number. 

Both  colchicum  and  the  hydriodate,  can  be  sufficiently  tested  in  a  week 
or  fortnight ;  when  they  derange  the  stomach,  or  when  the  colchicum  pro- 
duces vertigo  or  dizziness,  it  is  time  to  stop.  On  the  subject  of  external 
applications,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  good  done,  is  principally  by  the 
friction  inviting  the  return  of  blood  to  the  surface  or  skin;  they  act 
upon  the  principle  of  blisters,  but  are  much  better  than  those  severe 
agents,  as  they  can  be  longer  continued.  Strong  soap  liniment  or  opodeldoc 
is  a  beautiful  form  for  an  irritating  application,  and  combines  all  that  is 
requisite.  Cajeput  oil,  or  oil  of  origanum,  is  often  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties with  benefit.  Flannel  should  be  worn  winter  and  summer,  next  the 
skin — the  body  should  be  a  stranger  to  cold — the  thickest  soled  shoes 
should  be  worn — the  most  nourishing  food  taken — and  all  damp  places 
and  every  species  of  excess  must  be  avoided — as  debility  is  the  key-stone 
of  rheumatism.  The  cold  bath  and  the  water-cure  will  form  the 
subject  of  another  article.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  we  shall 
adopt  in  all  future  papers  of  equal  importance  to  the  general  reader ;  we 
lieartily  wish  it  were  better,  but  it  is  certainly  true. 


Art.  IV. — The  proper  Treatment  and  Diet  of  the  Nursing  Mother, 

However  did  mother  Eve  manage  with  her  first  child  ?  Neither  doc- 
tor nor  nurse  to  direct  her,  what  wonder  that  she  made  a  thorough  Cain 
of  her  bantling  !  Who  knows  but  she  griped  him  with  eating  fruit  while 
suckling,  or  curdled  her  milk  by  drinking  cold  water^  or  brought  on  fever, 
for  want  of  lying  in  bed  till  the  ninth  day,  in  a  "  gentle  perspiration,''  or 
for  any  thing  we  know,  ate  of  a  raw  turnip  or  cucumber,  and  brought  on 
diarrhea !  Certain  it  is,  that  somehow  or  other,  she  did  not  manage  well, 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise !  She  had  not  the  advantage  of  reading 
our  articles  on  diet. 

What  is  a  nursing  woman  ?  A  woman  who  having  nourished  a  child 
in  her  womb  for  many  months,  directly  by  her  blood,  now  nourishes  that 
same  child  at  her  breasts,  with  milk,  secreted  from  her  blood.  She  is  a 
manufacturer — a  manufactory  of  milk  ! 

Excuse  the  seeming  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  allusion,  but  let  us 
ask  how  other  animals  make  milk.  A  cow,  a  mare,  or  goat,  will  make 
the  best  of  milk,  out  of  the  common  grass,  tinted  and  flavored  only  with 
the  buttercups  and  daisies.     The  eat  and  dog  can  manufacture  milk  out 
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of  inferior  animals  or  reptiles ;  and  the  sow  turns  all  the  garbage  of  the 
streets,  into  the  best  of  food  for  her  young  porkers.  Why  cannot  woman 
manufacture  milk  as  easily  and  certainly,  as  uninformed  and  uninstructed 
animals  ?  What  should  she  do,  in  order  to  make  milk  ?  Milk  is  secreted 
from  her  blood — and  blood  is  made  from  animal  and  vegetable  substance 
— or  from  the  latter  only,  mixed  with  water.  How  does  she  know  what 
she  should  eat  ?  Her  appetite  directs  her.  But  appetite,  says  some  one, 
is  an  acquired  and  artificial  thing.  Acquired^  it  most  assuredly  is,  but 
artificial,  it  is  not.  That  is  acquired,  which  we  have  gained  by  use.  That 
which  is  artificial  has  been  made  hy  art^  which  certainly  is  not  true  of 
a'p'petite. 

What  appetite  are  we  born  with,  except  that  for  our  mother's  milk  ? 
Yet,  what  a  number  and  variety  of  appetites  do  we  acquire  before  we  cut 
our  wisdom  teeth !  But  pray,  do  tell  us,  what  true  appetite  means. 
"  The  desire  of  the  stomach.''^  Thus,  sometimes  it  desires  a  little,  or  a 
large  quantity  of  water  ;  sometimes  asks  for  fruit ;  sometimes  for  vegeta- 
hies ;  sometimes  for  farinaceous  substance ;  and  sometimes  for  meat. 
Sometimes  it  longs  for  some  of  all.  As  long  as  appetite  confines  itself  to 
food,  there  is  no  harm. 

A  few  words,  now,  are  necessary  upon  food,  and  we  shall  soon  serve 
up  our  dish  for  nursing  mothers.  Food,  is  substance  which  makes  Mood, 
when  subjected  to  the  animal  chemistry.  This  rule  excludes  all  poisons  ; 
and  admits  all  possible  indulgence  of  good  cheer.  The  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  with  their  thousand  choice  varieties,  are  open  to  our  cull- 
ing ;  and  we  mean  to  claim,  and  leave  for  claim,  all  which  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  title  poison.  We  say  no  more  on  poison,  now,  than  that 
both  alcohol  and  tobacco,  are  so  labeled  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

When  women  nurse,  they  have  to  make  more  blood,  than  when  they 
do  not  suckle  ;  and,  of  course,  they  have  to  eat  and  drink  more.  How 
did  the  woman  live,  when  she  was  breeding  ?  Did  she  take  gruel,  slops, 
and  crackers  ?  or  did  she  live  as  other  people  live,  upon  a  mixture  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  ?  Let  her  reply — at  least,  to  herself — 
before  she  reads  another  paragraph. 

What  crime  has  woman  compassed  and  performed,  that  she  should  be 
forbidden  pleasant  food  when  she  has  merely  borne  a  child  ?  During  the 
processes  of  labor,  and  the  coming  of  the  milk,  a  woman's  appetite  is  ne- 
cessarily  deranged,  because  her  hlood  is.  The  violent  exertion  of  her 
parturition,  sets  free  a  large  proportion  of  caloric,  and  in  this  respect, 
she  is,  as  she  would  be  in  fever.  But  when  the  labor  is  accomplished, 
all  this  subsides,  and  she  is  soon  restored  to  her  original  condition. 

One  other  change  takes  place — the  change  from  sending  blood  contin- 
ually to  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  to  that  of  sending  it  to  secrete  the  milk 
in  the  breasts.  During  this  change,  there  is  more  or  less  of  change  of 
composition  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  some  disorder  of  the  appetite. 
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If  woman  has  her  way  under  these  circumstances,  what  does  she  take  ? 
Some  light  but  fragrant  drink,  warmer  or  cooler,  as  her  temperature  de- 
mands. In  parturition,  woman  makes  her  temperature  a  summer  one. 
In  suckling,  it  is  an  autumn,  if  not  a  winter  one.  Passing  by,  therefore, 
parturition  and  the  first  part  of  lactation — the  formation  and  the  flow  of 
milk — we  put  down  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  suckling  period. 

Good  milk  can  never  be  secreted,  but  from  good  blood.  Good  blood 
requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  containing  water  and  the  elements  of 
serum,  albumen,  and  fibrin,  or  the  three  parts  which  constitute  an  egg; 
and  caseine,  oil,  and  sugar,  or  the  parts  of  milk. 

To  furnish  these  in  good  condition,  solid  animal  food,  cooked  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  appetite — vegetables  in  any  quantity,  of  any 
kind,  and  cooked  in  any  way— farina  gained  in  any  way,  from  best 
wheat  down  to  sweet  potatoes — and  fruits  of  any  kind,  or  raw  or  cooked, 
with  a  supply  of  water,  equal  to  its  use  in  the  laboratory  of  the  animal 
economy,  must  be  supplied. 

A  peach,  an  apple,  or  a  grape,  does  not  go  to  the  milk,  without  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  Nor  does  a  pickle  or  preserve.  Is  it  found  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  woman,  when  she  is  not  suckling,  to  debar  her 
every  article  of  food  which  is  peculiarly  relishing  ?  May  not  a  pregnant 
woman  eat  an  apple  or  a  peach  ?  How  comes  it,  that  a  woman,  when 
she  suckles,  is  forsaken  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  must  be  put  under  the 
regulation  of  the  nurse  and  doctor  code? 

How  is  the  appetite  produced  and  regulated  ?  The  blood,  within,  gives 
the  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  stomach,  making  it  wishful  for,  and  capable 
of,  taking  food.  The  sight  or  smell  of  food,  is  one  of  those  uncalculated 
causes  of  particular  appetite.  How  often  has  the  sight  or  smell  of  some 
peculiar  food,  completely  altered  the  desire  for  food ! 

The  sustentation  of  the  child  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  nursing  wo- 
man's foad.  She  who  makes  milk,  requires  to  be  particularly  furnished 
with  the  special  food,  which  her  unerring  appetite  dejriands. 

If  meat  of  solid  kind  is  asked  for,  we  may  be  sure  the  fibrin  is  defec- 
tive. If  fish  is  specially  desired,  we  may  conclude  that  albumen  and 
gelatine,  with  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  are  needed.  If  succulent  vegetables 
are  desired,  the  mucous  principle  is  needed.  If  bread,  potatoes,  or  some 
other  of  the  starchy  class  of  food  be  asked  for,  the  proteine,  or  that  sub- 
stance which  is  the  base  of  every  organic  composition  is  required.  If  fat 
is  needed,  it  is  required  for  neutralizing  alkalies,  for  lubricating  passages 
or  cavities,  or  keeping  up  the  fire  within  the  lungs.  If  fruit  is  sought  for, 
the  acids  of  the  body  are  defective,  or  the  fauces  and  the  stomach  need 
some  gentle  cooling  and  constricting  application — such  as  a  lemon  or  an 
orange.  If  pickles  are  demanded,  there  is  some  strongly  alkaline  or  fetid 
matter,  which  requires  dissolving;  or  the  stomach  is  in  need  of  sudden 
and  complete  contraction.     If  water  under  any  form  is  asked  for,  there 
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is  necessity  for  it  in  the  composition.     If  nothing  happens  to  be  needed, 
is  because  the  woman,  for  the  time,  is  well  supplied. 

There  are  special  reasons  when  particular  kinds  of  food  are  requisite. 
If  the  child  suck  much  at  night,  the  brain  becomes  exhausted,  and  then 
that  food  which  furnishes  the  greatest  quantity  of  phosphorus,  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  and  the  alkalies,  is  needed  most — meat,  fish,  and  eggs.  Some- 
times the  chlorine  or  the  principal  digesting  element,  apart  from  the 
caloric  of  the  stomach,  is  required  ;  and  then  the  element  of  salt  is  sought 
for.  Sometimes  the  nitrogen  and  albumen  are  defective,  and  then  the 
pulpy  vegetables  are  required.  Sometimes  the  stomach  is  too  flaccid  and 
inactive,  and  then  the  acid  bitter  herbs,  as  water-cress  and  celery,  are 
needful. 

The  true  and  elegant  physician  is  he,  who  knowing  all  the  wants  of 
nature,  and  the  amplitude  of  her  resources,  can  out  of  her  own  harmless 
and  benignant  stores,  prescribe  her  sovereign  remedies  with  scientific 
sureness  of  success.  A  lady  once  applied  to  us  for  diarrhea  of  her 
children.  "How  do  you  feed  them,  madam,"  said  we?  "I  give  them 
no  vegetables,  no  butter,  no  molasses,  nor  fruit,"  said  she.  "  That  is 
the  reason,"  replied  we,  "  that  their  bowels  are  out  of  order.  Give  them 
what  they  want  at  meal  times,  and  nothing  between,  and  they  will  get 
well  "     She  did  so,  and  they  were  well  the  next  day. 

Let  the  physician  study  the  composition  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
composition  of  the  various  sorts  of  food,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover what  is  lacking,  and  where  to  find  it. 

The  changes  which  the  various  processes  of  cooking  can  occasion, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  true  physician.  Boiled,  roasted,  fried, 
and  stewed,  are  all  so  many  chemical  preparations  which  affect  the  ap- 
petite and  blood  in  different  modes.  A  boiled,  a  baked,  or  stewed  potato ; 
or  an  apple,  or  an  onion,  is  a  distinctly  differing  substance.  In  the  raV 
mode  it  differs  from  the  rest. 

A  nursing  woman  ought  to  eat  and  drink  such  sorts  of  food  as  her  pe- 
culiar condition  asks  for  by  her  appetite.  The  mode  of  cooking  should 
be  suited  to  her  wishes,  and  by  repeated  observation  the  mtelligent 
physician  will  know  what  sort  of  food,  and  in  what  form,  is  good  for 
every  one. 

Her  clothing  should  be  as  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  as  her  food  should 
be  to  her  appetite.  She  needs  no  more,  nor  does  she  require  less  of 
clothes  for  nursing.  The  easier  and  the  freer  are  the  breasts  the  better. 
To  cover  them  up  in  flannel,  and  to  keep  them  warmer  than  is  comforta- 
ble, is  the  sure  way  to  spoil  the  milk  and  make  the  hreast  hard  and  inflamed. 

Cleanliness  of  the  skin  entire — a  natural,  daily  exercise  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  formation,  change,  and  deformation — a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
permeating  every  part — some  daily  exercise,  the  work  and  play  that  are 
required  for  off*spring  the  very  best — a  periodical  supply  of  wholesome  and 
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desired  food — and  periodical  exhaustion  of  the  filling  breasts — with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  air  and  sleep — are  the  chief  requisites  of  health  for  nursing 
mothers. 

A  pleasant,  comfortable  state  of  mind  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  f6r 
her  and  her  child's  ^yelfare.  A  woman  who  submits  to  suckling  as  an 
infliction,  and  feels  her  child  a  nuisance  in  the  way  of  fashionable  life, 
can  never  enjoy  health  nor  happiness.  If  fashion  and  society  are  her 
enjoyment,  she  ought  not  to  aspire  to  the  high,  dignified  enjoyments  of  the 
mother. 

If  music,  dancing,  cards,  and  small  talk  be  her  highest  elements  of  hap- 
piness, she  may  become  a  harlot  or  a  flirt ;  but  for  the  dignity  of  mother, 
is  unfitted. 

A  real,  faithful,  and  devoted  mother  is  the  most  dignified,  divine,  and 
blissful  being  on  the  earth.  She  is  permitted  and  compelled,  to  know 
the  elements  and  essences  of  all  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral 
sciences ;  and  possesses  a  demonstrative  and  practical  observatory  and  lab- 
oratory,  for  the  knowledge  and  development  of  human  nature. 

J.  H.  s. 


Art.  V. —  What  do  we  Know  of  Asiatic  Cholera  ? 

It  is  the  disease  of  the  wretched  and  the  debilitated.  This  is  no  mere 
assertion ;  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  all  observation,  all  experience. 

We  are  glad  that  all  we  can  say  on  this  subject,  is  derived  from  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  hope  this  announcement  will  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those  who  might  otherwise  suppose  that  we  are  about  to  expatiate 
on  our  own  skill.  We  have,  it  is  true,  had  abundant  opportunity  of  veri- 
fying the  opinions  advanced,  by  treating  numbers  of  cases,  during  both 
the  epidemics  that  have  visited  our  city,  but  have  not  been  able  to  add 
any  thing  of  value  to  what  is  known.*  In  disclaiming  all  merit,  we  hope 
to  convince  the  reader  of  entire  disinterestedness  in  our  very  dogmatical 
opinions,  for  we  share  them,  we  are  very  confident,  with  every  well-edu- 
cated physician. 

Every  man  of  common  humanity,  should  feel  the  great  importance  and 
duty  of  communicating  the  truth,  uninfluenced  by  all  private  considera- 
tions, when  endeavoring  to  guide  popular  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 

The  single  point  to  which  we  shall  endeavor  steadily  to  direct  the  read- 
er's attention,  is  this :  Cholera  attacks  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  in  a 
debilitated  condition,  from  defective  or  insufficient  nourishment,  had  air, 
fear,  grief  exhaustion  from  cold,  excessive  labor  or  exercise,  and  over-ex- 
citement of  the  emotions  or  passions,  and  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking. 

*  The  editor  was  physician  to  tne  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  House  of  Refuge,  in 
1832 
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The  reader  who  attempts  to  controvert  this  position,  will  do  well  care- 
fully to  read  over  again,  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  when  he  clearly 
perceives  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  causes,  he  will,  probably,  be  less 
inclined  to  question  their  efficacy.  Indeed,  cholera,  typhus  or  ship  fever, 
some  forms  of  dysentery,  and  some  other  diseases,  are  so  universally 
admitted  by  medical  men  to  depend  upon  the  organic  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution,  either  as  the  means  of  resisting  or  curing  them,  that  probably 
very  few  intelligent  persons  will  doubt  our  assertion. 

Which  of  us,  who  thinks  at  all  on  such  subjects,  has  not  formed  an  es- 
timate  of  the  "  strength  of  constitution"  in  such  or  such  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance ?  What  does  this  mean,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  but  the  power 
of  resisting  disease  ?  But  let  us  observe  correctly  :  it  is  by  no  means  the 
amount  of  flesh  a  person  may  possess,  or  the  color  his  cheeks  may  show, 
by  which  we  are  to  estimate  his  strength  of  constitution  ;  it  is  rather  his 
rigidity  of  muscle,  his  constant  elasticity  of  step  and  speech,  his  powers 
of  digestion,  and  endurance  of  toil.  Many  persons  who  look  remarkably 
well,  have  very  little  "organic  strength  ;"  they  are  languid,  their  flesh 
is  soft,  their  digestion,  though  good  (for  on  that  depends  a  good  color), 
produces  flesh  that  is  soft  and  puffy  ;  they  have  no  wiriness  of  sinew  and 
muscle,  no  power  of  enduring  toil. 

Persons  who  have  emphatically  a  good  constitution,  may  be  able  to 
repel  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  cholera,  though  it  be  operating  on 
them,  as  well  as  all  others  who  surround  them.  Nay,  they  may  resist 
all  the  causes  we  have  enumerated  above,  except  insufficient  nourish- 
ment ;  for  good  and  wholesome  food  is  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  daily 
preservation  of  health,  as  to  the  formation  and  preservation  of  a  good  con- 
stitution. What  then  is  that  power  that  enables  some  persons  so  posi- 
tively to  resist  cholera  ?  We  answer,  it  is  that  "  organic  strength  or 
contractility"  of  the  small  fibres  of  which  every  part  of  the  body  is 
made.  These  fibres  themselves  are  mere  blood-vessels,  that  is  to  say, 
arteries  and  veins ;  and  nerves.  It  is  this  kind  of  strength  so  absolutely 
dependent  on  good  food  and  temperance,  that  enables  the  blood-vessels  to 
keep  well  closed,  and  to  retain  the  more  liquid  or  albuminous  part  of  the 
blood ;  this  comprises  by  far  its  largest  portion,  and  is  not  only  absolutely 
essential  to  life,  as  it  is  the  substance  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  is  composed,  but  being  the  most  fluid  of  the  three  constituent  parts 
of  the  blood,  it  distends  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  provokes  them 
to  contract  and  send  it  over- the  body. 

Now  suppose,  from  want  of  a  proper  degree  of  contractility,  derived 
from  long  continued  and  insufficient  nourishment,  bad  air,  intemperance, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  intestines,  throughout  their  whole 
extent  (some  thirty  feet),  should,  from  some  great  and  universally  operat- 
ivg  cause,  cease  in  a  few  hours  to  exercise  their  feeble  powers  of  con- 
traction, and  open  their  mouths  like  dead  worms,  would  not  all  the  more 
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fluid  part  of  the  blood  escape  into  the  intestines,  and  pass  off  by  rapid  dis- 
chargees from  the  bowels  ?  It  would,  and  does  do  so  ;  and  that  is  the  great 
characteristic  symptom  of  cholera,  viz.,  the  rice-water  stools,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  serum  or  albuminous  part  of  the  blood.  We  have  known  it 
all  pass  off  in  a  single  hour,  and  of  course  death  ensued,  as  the  heart 
had  nothing  to  act  upon  ;  these  rapid  cases  always  occur  in  persons  whose 
contractility  of  tissue  is  very  feeble  ;  they  are  those  who  are  broken  down 
by  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

But  what  is  the  cause  that  more  immediately  acts  in  producing  this 
laxity  of  the  blood-vessels  to  so  many  persons  at  once — what  is  the 
CAUSE  OF  CHOLEKA  ?  The  answcT  is — WE  DO  NOT  KNOW :  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  speculate.  A  want  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  is  not 
only  a  probable,  but  a  liigJily  rational  suggestion.  Electricity  and  heat 
are  so  closely  connected,  that  they  may  be  supposed  inseparable.  The 
debilitated  persons  most  liable  to  cholera,  are,  in  all  probability,  less  posi- 
tively electrified  ;  they  certainly  part  with  their  heat  with  far  more  readi- 
ness than  the  robust,  and  will  bear  less  exhaustion.  When  the  body  is 
in  high  health,  the  circulation  and  contractility  are  good  ;  and  both  are 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  electricity :  when  artificially  excited,  a 
membrane  or  a  muscle  will  instantly  contract,  and  the  small  arteries 
which  let  out  the  sources  of  the  blood  into  the  intestines,  and  out  of  the 
skin  by  sweating,  are  under  this  influence  in  a  very  great  degree.  Fear 
acting  directly  as  a  depressing  agent  upon  the  nerves,  and  every  minute 
blood-vessel  being  accompanied,  and  its  powers  of  contracting  being  at  all 
times  controlled  by  its  own  peculiar  nerve,  it  loses  that  power  which  it 
possesses  when  charged  with  its  usual  quantity  of  electricity.  So  well 
known  are  these  facts,  that  some  philosophers  assert,  that  "  electricity  is 
life ;"  nor  is  it  likely  we  shall  ever  get  much  nearer  to  the  truth. 

It  seeiTis  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  observers  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  appearance  of  cholera  has  invariably  been  accompanied 
with  a  heavy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  like  the  present  month  of  December, 
hindering  evaporation,  and  producing  great  moisture  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  :  this,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  compels  us  to  breathe 
through  a  less  rarified  medium  whatever  impurities  are  thrown  off  from 
the  disorganization  of  the  refuse  matters  accumulating  in  cities,  and  the 
decaying  vegetables  and  animal  life  in  the  country.  This  being  most 
abundant  in  the  fi.lthy  parts,  or  along  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  such  places  being  predisposed  from  poor  living  and  filth,  the 
disease  is  more  common  and  fatal  in  such  places. 

Suppose,  then,  we  admit  this  theory  of  insufficient  electricity,  and  a 
feeble  organization  predisposing  to  cholera,  is  there  no  other  cause  worth 
our  observation  that  immediately  precedes  its  appearance  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  is,  and  that  cause  is  the  arrival  of  persons  in  ships  from  ports  where 
cholera  exists.     What  then,  is  it  contagious  ?     No — that  term  simply 
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means  contact.  The  itch  is  partially  contagious,  und  small  pox  and 
scald  head  also.  But  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  touch  does  not  convey  chol- 
era, because  lodging  in  the  same  room,  and  even  in  the  same  bed,  does 
not  always  do  so. 

It  has  what  physicians  call  "  a  limited  sphere  of  infection,"  for  those 
only  wlio  are  predisposed.  Small  pox  is  much  more  certainly  infectious, 
as  predisposition  has  no  control  over  it;  all,  or  nearly  all,  whether  feeble 
or  robust,  who  have  not  experienced  the  disease,  or  are  not  protected  by 
vaccination,  being  almost  certain  to  take  it ;  indeed,  we  know  it  has  swept 
off  whole  tribes  of  Indians,  and  cholera  has  never  done  that. 

Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  to  deny  the  introiluction  of  cholera  by 
emigration;  facts  innumerable  prove  it;  never  mind  how  the  ^r.?^  case 
ever  known  originated,  we  are  not  obliged  to  explain  that — it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  it— we  never  heard  of  cholera  here,  unless  it  existed  in 
some  place  with  which  there  was  direct  intercourse ;  nor  is  it  of  any  con- 
sequence whether  it  could  be  traced  or  not  directly  to  any  one  particular 
person  ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  embark  if 
he  was  known  to  have  it,  but  he  mav  have  the  seeds  of  it  within  or  about 
him,  and  they  become  developed,  either  by  the  loathsome  impurities  of  an 
emigrant  ship,  or  indeed  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  unknown 
to  us.  The  most  rigid  quarantine  should  therefore  be  kept  up  ;  no  persons, 
clothing,  or  bedding  or  woollen  goods  being  allowed  entrance  into  the  city, 
till  all  prospect  of  disease  is  removed  from  the  one,  and  the  other  thor- 
oughly aired  and  purified. 

Diet  and  regimen. — When  it  does  come,  as  fear  is  of  all  others  the  most 
debilitating  agent,  the  timid  should  never  expose  themselves  in  the 
chambers  of  the  sick.  A  debilitated  person,  perfectly  free  from  fear, 
would,  we  firmly  believe,  if  careful  to  avoid  exhaustion,  and  using  whole- 
some food,  always  escape  the  disease. 

Great  numbers  of  persons  escape  and  make  no  difference  in  their  diet, 
even  the  debilitated  and  imprudent,  as  well  as  the  intemperate.  Those 
who  value  directions  will  be  careful  to  use  that  food  most  digestible,  and 
avoid  the  causes  already  enumerated.  Beef  and  mutton,  boiled  or  roast- 
ed— broths  of  meat  without  vegetables — well  boiled  or  roasted  fowls — 
(never  eaten  cold),  stale  bread,  rice,  and  mealy  potatoes,  will  do  for  the 
weakly  and  timid.  If  accustomed  to  wines,  they  should  by  no  means  be 
discontinued  ;  good  brandy  is  better,  if  it  does  not  bind  the  bowels.  If 
medicine  must  be  taken,  rhubarb  is  the  best ;  but  it  had  better  be  avoided 
altogether,  unless  under  reliable  advice.  The  announcements  of  the 
quack  pill-mongers  in  the  newspapers,  are  enough  to  make  a  man  blush 
for  the  heartless  cupidity  of  human  nature,  as  set  forth  by  these  wretched 
traffickers  in  human  life,  and  to  make  us  desire  the  despotic  laws  of  Ger- 
many  to  regulate  the  sale  of  medicine.  When  the  bowels  are  disposed  to 
be  loose,  we  advise  laudanum,  in  doses  of  two  to  twenty-five  drops  every 
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few  hours,  according  to  the  age.  Warmth  to  the  skin,  will,  by  preserving 
the  heat  of  the  body,  retain  the  electricity  and  preserve  the  contractility. 
Flannel  or  muslin  should  be  used,  never  linen.  The  person  should  make 
it  a  part  of  his  religious  duties  to  use  the  tepid  bath  and  crash  towel  daily 
in  winter  and  snxnmev—and  never  to  he  chilled.  We  have  known  numbers 
of  cases  to  come  on  with  chills,  from  too  little  clothing  or  damp  feet. 

All  we  have  as  yet  said,  either  of  diet  or  medicine,  relates  to  prevention. 
When  the  diarrhea  becomes  active  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of 
cholera,  we  would  endeavor  to  stop  it  at  once  without  regard  to  theory. 

To  do  this  and  stop  irritation  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  would  place  the 
patient  between  enough  of  blankets,  not  to  sweat  him,  but  to  keep  him  warm. 
We  would  then  give  to  an  adult  three  grains  of  gum  camphor,  two  of  sugar 
of  lead,  and  two  of  opium  for  the  first  dose  ;  and  rub  the  skin  gently  and 
assiduously  with  a  flannel  glove,  or  the  foot  of  a  woollen  stocking  on  the 
hand,  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  dry  flour  and  mustard.  Violence  is  Hot 
necessary  ;  continued  gentle  friction,  without  exposing  the  body  to  the  air, 
by  two  or  three  pairs  of  hands,  with  intervals  of  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour's  rest,  is  the  proper  plan. 

Should  the  first  dose,  as  above  directed,  not  sensibly  stop  the  diarrhea, 
it  should  be  repealed  every  hour  till  it  does.  Meanwhile,  give  the  patient 
(constantly,  should  he  desire  it  after  trying,  and  not  else)  small  lumps  of 
ice,  which  he  may  swallow.  Iced  water,  or  the  coldest  that  can  be  had, 
may  also  be  given  in  tea  or  table-spoonfuls  as  often  ashe  can  retain  it; 
remember  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  liquid  he  has  so  rapidly  lost 
by  stool ;  both  ice  and  iced  water  will  warm  him,  for  it  quiets  the  stomach, 
fills  the  veins,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  circulation  and  warmth,  as  we  have 
already  explained. 

Should  the  disease  still  progress,  and  cramps  and  sweating  set  in,  we 
would  increase  the  doses  to  double  the  amount  above  directed,  and  give 
as  many  ptlls  of  Cayenne  pepper,  the  size  of  a  pea,  as  |j#e  stomach  would 
bear;  two  or  three  at  a  time  every  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  spoonful  of  ice 
water  and  brandy.  We  have  said  that  the  electricity  and  heat  of  the 
body  rapidly  decreases  in  cholera ;  Cayenne  pepper  liberates  more  heat 
than  any  substance  we  can  bear  within  the  human  stomach.  We  would 
never  give  calomel  in  ajiy  form  whatever. 

When  the  patient  is  recovering,  his  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of 
beef  tea,  with  no  vegetable,  nor  even  the  fibre  of  the  meat.  He  will  soon 
bear  it  however,  and  should  then  have  the  tender  loin  of  beef  and  rice 
alone  ;  but  if  he  have  some  special  longing  for  some  particular  article  of 
diet,  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to  deny  it  to  him ;  we  hold  that  the 
natural  instincts  are  of  all  guides  the  most  reliable. 

As  this  article  is  for  the  people,  we  do  not  feel  obliged  to  defend  our 
views  of  treatment ;  the  profession  understand  them.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  explain  them  in  the  present  number ;  we  will  cheer- 
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fully  do  so,  should  it  be  desired,  in  a  future  one.    Let  every  one  that  is  at^ 
tacked  send  for  an  intelligent  physician. 

Fortunately  for  them,  there  are  noble  spirits  in  our  profession,  who  are 
never  backward  in  times  of  danger  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  the  wretched. 


Art.  VI. — Ether  and  Chloroform :  their  effect  in  quieting  the  pains  of  Par' 
turition  and  Surgical  Operations. 

These  powerful  anaesthetic  or  pain-destroying  agents,  have  now  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  that  we  consider  it  superfluous  to  go  into  a  detail 
of  the  history  of  their  discovery.  The  manner  of  the  first  announcement 
reflects  so  much  disgrace  upon  the  parties  who  attempted  to  patent  it  as 
*'a  secret  compound,"  when  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  sulphuric 
ether  alone,  and  the  design  was  so  evident  to  make  it  a  money-getting 
secret,  that  we  think  all  accounts  as  to  gratitude  are  fairly  squared.  The 
patenting  part  of  the  business  was  a  stupid  affair :  as  well  might  they 
olaim  a  patent  for  eating  bread,  or  looking  at  the  sunshine.  Poor  Wells 
was  undoubtedly  the  discoverer  of  the  principle,  whoever  may  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "compound."  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  suggested 
chloroform,  which  is  unquestionably  more  agreeable  than  ether,  and  is 
now  in  general  use  throughout  the  world.  We  wrote  three  articles 
against  its  indiscriminate  use,  and  are  now,  no  more  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  its  administration  in  trifling  operations,  than  we  were  when 
it  was  first  proposed  ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to 
use  it  in  several  operations  of  a  painful  character.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  that  follows  the  use  of  ether,  is  the  insensibility  to  pain,  and 
continued  ability  t^ converse.  We  removed  a  tumor  from  beneath  the  orbit 
directly  involving  the  branches  of  the  inferior  orbitory  nerve,  and  although 
the  operation  was  comparatively  tedious,  the  patient,  a  boy,  answered  our 
questions  with  complete  connection  and  unconcern,  declaring  that  we  were 
"scratching,  but  not  hurting  him."  There  have  been  a  number  of  deaths 
occurring  from  its  use,  and  we  have  much  reason  to  suppose  they  will 
increase.  The  constant  use  of  the  article  by  ignorant  and  incompetent 
persons,  for  all  sorts  of  trifling  operations,  will  doubtless  ere  long  require 
some  legislative  enactment  to  regulate  it.  Although  we  are  aware  any 
one  can  take  it  who  chooses,  on  their  own  responsibility,  we  think  the 
ignorant  experimenter  should  be  held  accountable.  Many  writers  speak 
of  determming  "the  cases  proper  for  its  use;"  but  the  fact  is,  we  often 
know  nothing  about  those  hidden  peculiarities,  which  may  not  only  make 
it  dangerous,  but  deadly.     We  say  let  the  whole  truth  be  known. 

The  question  to  be  determined  in  plain  English  is  this  :  may  not  an 
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agent  powerful  enough  to  effect  such  complete  oblivion,  as  to  render  a 
person  insensible  to  pain,  even  during  an  amputation  of  a  limb,  be  fol- 
lowed by  ulterior  if  not  present  injury  to  the  constitution  ?  We  were 
incited  to  such  inquiries  by  recollecting  the  consequences  of  inhaling 
ether,  as  well  as  the  nitrous  oxyde  gas,  whose  effects  were,  as  near  as  we 
remember,  similar  in  character — both,  to  the  extent  we  inhaled  it,  pro* 
ducing  great  exhilaration  and  propensity  to  muscular  movement  and 
general  extravagance  of  action,  which  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
was  followed  by  more  or  less  mental  and  bodily  depression.  The  ether, 
when  applied  in  cases  of  surgical  operations,  is  of  course  carried  much 
farther — even  to  the  production  of  complete  insensibility,  and  if  requisite, 
from  returning  consciousness,  it  is  again  inhaled  to  the  same  extent.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  previous  excitement  and  corresponding  depression 
of  the  circulation^  must  often  be  carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  the 
system  can  bare  with  safety. 

We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  used  with  impunity  for  the 
following  reasons ; 

I.  Its  effects  upon  the  patient  cannot  be  previously  calculated.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  before  administering  it  what  its  ulterior  consequences 
will  be.  This  fact  alone  should  prevent  its  use  in  trifling  opera- 
tions. 

II.  It  acts  by  partially  stopping  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  asphyxia,  in  itself  exceedingly  dangerous. 

III.  To  persons  of  hysterical  or  consumptive  tendencies  it  is  inevitably 
injurious  ;  also  in  disease  of  the  brain. 

IV.  Concealed  aneurisms,  which  no  symptoms  indicate,  and  by  which 
men  apparently  in  high  health  often  drop  down  dead  in  a  moment,  are 
brought  by  it  into  immediate  action. 

The  following  cases  we  quote  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal : 

"  The  first  case  :  A  young  lady — much  agitated  before  taking  the  gas 
at  Mr.  Morton's;  pulse  130 — after  taking  it,  fell  to  70;  eyes  injected; 
frothing  at  mouth  ;  general  appearance  like  one  going  into  a  state  of 
epilepsy.  For  some  time  much  confused — several  hours  after,  said  that 
when  the  tooth  was  coming  out,  felt  as  if  she  was  having  a  horrid  dream. 
Second  case  :  A  young  man,  appeared  tp  have  much  suffering,  throwing 
his  body  almost  from  the'chair.  Pulse  rose  to  150  while  inhaling;  eyes 
injected  ;  respiration  laboring.  Third  case  :  Miss  D.  took  the  ether  and 
had  a  tooth  out  without  pain.  Left  Mr.  M.'s  room  about  12  o'clock; 
at  1  o'clock,  after  she  had  got  home,  was  taken  delirious.  This  lasted 
all  night ;  next  morning  raised  blood  from  lungs — about  a  pint ;  was 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  operation  three  days  after.  Fourth  case  : 
Miss  R.  was  strangely  excited,  but  had  a  tooth  out  and  felt  no  pain. 
Was  taken  delirious  soon  after  she  left  Mr.  M.'s  room,  in  a  shop,  had  to 
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be  carried  home,  and  remained  in  that  state  for  three  days,  in  great  rest- 
lessness, and  friends  afraid  to  leave  her  alone. 

"  A  young  man,  clerk  in  a  store  in  Hanover  street,  returned  to  the  store  a 
few  days  since,  after  being  absent  some  two  or  three  hours ;  rushed  vio- 
lently in  from  the  street,  and  across  the  store,  then  out  again  and  return- 
ing, till  he  at  last  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  When  roused  sufficiently, 
he  said  he  had  taken  the  ether  at  Mr.  M.'s,  and  had  a  tooth  out;  did  not 
know  where  he  had  been  since,  or  how  he  reached  the  store,  having  been, 
as  it  appears,  perfectly  delirious.  Was  confined  to  the  house  all  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  ill  effects  lasted  several  days.  A  young  woman, 
aged  18  years,  took  the  ether  in  Salem,  from  a  dentist  who  had  bought 
the  patented  privilege.  She  had  a  tooth  extracted  without  pain,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  operation.  A  week  after,  repeated  the  experiment  at 
the  same  place ;  inhaled  the  vapor,  but  when  the  operation  was  com- 
menced, consciousness  was  so  restored  that  she  had  great  pain  from  the 
drawing  of  the  tooth  ;  her  head  immediately  felt  confused  and  painful. 
She  did  not  know  how  or  when  she  returned  home — whether  alone  or 
with  some  one  to  guide.  She  was  much  agitated,  weeping  and  sighing, 
and  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  in  all  the  next  day." 

The  following  queries  were  inserted  in  the  Tribune  by  the  editor  of 
the  Scalpel ;  and,  although  we  do  not  entirely  assent  to  all  the  answers 
of  Medicus,  we  prefer  giving  his  ideas  to  our  own,  as  they  present  the 
opinion  of  the  profession  up  to  the  present  time ;  we  here  mean  the  relia- 
ble part  of  the  profession,  not  those  who  care  for  nothing  but  money. 

"chloroform  and  its  effects. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune : 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  requests  answers  to  the  following  questions 
with  respect  to  chloroform  and  ether  : 

"  '  What  do  we  know  of  the  legitimate  effects  of  ether  or  chloroform,  and 
can  they  be  anticipated  with  any  certainty  ?' 

"  We  know  that  partial  insanity,  or  insensibility,  is  always  produced  by  the 
inhalation  of  these  articles  ;  that  the  functions  of  life  are  in  a  measure  suspen- 
ded by  them.  We  have  the  best  evidence  that  death  has  in  several  instances 
resulted  from  their  use.  We  know  that  the  most  intense  drunkenness  is  the 
consequence  of  taking  these  articles,  and  we  can  anticipate  that  the  effect  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  resistance,  or  vital  reaction  possessed 
by  the  patient. 

"  '  Is  there  any  specific  dose  to  be  inhaled  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  ad- 
minister it?' 

"  The  same  rule  holds  good  here  that  serves  with  regard  to  alcohol,  or  arse- 
nic. Chloroform  and  ether  are  poisons — proved  such  by  their  effects.  The 
dose  should  be  graduated  according  to  the  effect  we  wish  to  produce.  If  we 
wish  to  kill,  we  should  give  a  large  dose;  if  to  poison  up  to  insanity,  less  will 
answer.     To  produce  insensibility  we  must  run  the  risk  of  producing  death, 
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and  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  will  be  required  for  either  effect,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient. 

"  '  Can  we  judge  from  one  case  what  its  effect  will  be  in  another  ?' 

"  We  can  do  this  with  our  present  facts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  are  get- 
ting more  facts  daily. 

"  '  Can  we  judge  from  its  effect  to-day  what  it  will  be  to-morrow  if  given  to 
the  same  patient  V 

"  We  can,  if  we  know  the  constitution  of  the  patient  or  the  potency  of  the 
article. 

"  ♦  Can  we  tell  whether  its  favorable  administration  to-day  may  not  be 
followed  by  inevitable  death  to-morrow,  as  a  consequence  of  its  first  adminis- 
tration ?' 

"There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  'favorable  administration'  of  so  virulent  a 
poison  as  these  articles.  There  may  be  cases  where  so  great  an  evil  as  chloro- 
form or  ether  might  be  a  less  evil  than  the  endurance  of  a  terrific  operation ; 
but  the  poison  must  be  always  regarded  as  a  poison,  or  as  one  that  may  destroy 
life,  and  that  will  injure  the  patient,  if  death  does  not  ensue. 

"  '  Is  not  each  separate  case  a  matter  of  experiment  to  the  operator  V 

"Yes. 

"  '  Ought  chloroform,  or  ether,  ever  to  be  given  except  in  formidable  opera- 
tions ?' 

"  No, — and  perhaps  not  then — though  tnis  is  to  be  settled  by  more  facts  than 
we  have  at  present.  At  present  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  chloroform  in 
very  formidable  operations.  medicus." 

But  a  new  use  has  been  found  for  these  agents.  Dr.  Channing,  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  of  Boston,  has  published  a  volume  detailing  their 
administration  in  four  or  five  hundred  cases  of  labor ;  and  it  is  alleged  that 
they  were  almost  uniformly  favorable.  Without  questioning  for  one  mo- 
ment the  entire  reliability  of  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who  puts  forth 
the  work  in  question,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  string- 
ing together  such  an  immense  number  of  cases — each  one  very  nearly 
a  twin  brother  to  its  predecessor. 

There  can  be  but  one  motive  for  such  a  publication,  and  that  is  to  ad- 
vertise the  possession  of  uncommon  skill  and  experience  in  the  captivating 
manner  of  "  child-birth  without  pain."  We  beg  pardon  of  the  publishers 
of  that  truly  scientific  production,  which  gives  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  its  paternity,  or  at  least  the  distinguished  individual  who  presided  at 
its  accouchement,  by  such  repeated  allusions  to  and  laudations  of  the 
Phenomenon. 

Dr.  Channing  need  not  have  done  this ;  his  reputation  was  sufficient 
for  a  modest  statistical  table,  detailing  numerically  the  results  of  his  own 
and  his  friend's  practice,  and  it  would  have  looked  much  better  in  Hays' 
or  Langley's  Journal — besides  giving  us  a  more  elevated  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's ethics  in  that  department  of  the  medical  code  that  relates  to  adver- 
tising. Our  own  sentiments  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  on  the  first  page 
of  this  journal.     We  sincerely  wish  all  men  would  act  as  honestly,  and 
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define  their  position  with  equal  distinctness.  Nothing  is  dishonorable,  un- 
less it  connes  under  Noah  Webster's  definition  ;  or  what  is  still  better,  that 
of  the  golden  rule — every  gentlennan  is  privileged  to  advertise  the  truth, 
and  we  are  privileged  to  have  our  own  opinions  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Stimpson,  the  resident  physician  of  the  Lying-in  Asylum,  gives  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Science,  a  series  of 
cases,  six  of  which  were  first  deliveries,  and  in  all,  the  expulsion  of  the 
child  was  unattended  with  pain,  several  expressing  surprise  that  the  birth 
was  accomplished. 

The  chloroform  should  always  be  administered  by  saturating  a  small 
spunge  and  holding  it  under  the  nose.  It  should  never  be  administered 
in  any  case,  till  the  pains  decidedly  distress  the  patient ;  indeed,  we  think 
it  the  wisest  practice,  never  to  give  it  at  all  during  the  dilating  pains,  and 
not  until  the  head  is  about  passing  the  lower  strait.  Dr.  Stimpson  pur- 
sued that  plan,  and  his  remarks  are  peculiarly  sensible  and  practical. 
We  will,  in  the  next  number  of  this  journal,  extract  his  observations,  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  of  the  cases  ;  remarking,  that  we  greatly  fear  it  will  not 
always  fall  into  such  judicious  hands.  We  earnestly  advise  all  practi- 
tioners, and  others,  to  observe  carefully  the  pulse ;  whenever  it  becomes 
thready,  and  small,  if  the  inhalation  be  continued,  it  is  quite  possible  the 
patient  may  never  awake.  We  always  intend  to  show  both  sides  of  every 
subject  we  may  have  occasion  to  present,  and  are  very  happy  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  do  so,  from  a  source  to  which  confidence  is  due.  We 
adhere  to  our  original  opinion,  which  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  a  dangerous 
agent.  We  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  number  will  not  admit  of  Dr. 
Stimpson's  admirable  remarks. 


"  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks !" 

What  is  th^  Academy  of  Medicine  ? — In  some  of  the  books  on 
"  Venerie,"  and  other  sports  of  the  olden  time,  we  read  of  sundry  ingen- 
ious devices,  whereby  the  real  object  of  the  huntsman  might  be  conceal- 
ed  from  the  unsuspecting  game,  till  they  were  within  shooting  distance. 
Deer-stalking  affords  a  fine  illustration  :  a  section  of  country  is  surround, 
ed  by  a  lar^e  number  of  persons,  and  then,  "  closing  in  the  game"  with 
loud  whooping,  they  drive  them  to  the  more  experienced  hunters,  who  sta- 
tion  themselves  where  the  deer  are  likely  to  pass,  from  previous  knowledge 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  astute  reader,  that  the  abili- 
■ty  of  most  of  the  drivers  to  handle  the  rifle  is  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  in- 
deed, it  is  much  better  for  the  sagacious  hunters  who  "  know  the  passes,^' 
that  they  be  no  "  shots"  at  all ;  so  long  as  they  have  lungs  and  legs 
enough  they  are  the  "  very  men  for  the  purpose,"  having  nothing  to  do 
but  fulfill  their  orders.  Pigeon  shooting,  with  the  bough  house  and  stool 
pigeons,  is  another  mode  of  sport ;  but  as  this  is  actual  "  pigeoning,"  we 
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fear  we  shall  be  esteemed  personal  by  those  innocent  gentlemen  who  have 
possibly  discovered  ere  this,  if  not  by  the  aid  of  their  own  sagacity,  by 
that  of  some  refractory  spirit  who  "  knew  the  ropes,"  that  they  were  used 
by  the  hunters.     But  what  is  the  Medical  Academy  ?     Let  us  look  about 
a  little.     The  Kappa  Lambda  society,  we  know  nothing  of  (except  that 
it  always  was  in  bad  odor),  for  that  was  after  the  manner  of  the  secret 
council  of  seven.     The  old  Medical  Society,  with  its  quarterly  bear  bait- 
ing, and  yearly  threats  of  suits  at  law  for  not  joining;  query,  is  not  that 
it?     That  distinguished  legislator.  Job  Haskell,  the  ci-devant  charcoal 
man,  taking  a  common  sense  view  of  the  result  of  the  present  elevated 
condition  of  medical  education,  and  seeing  clearly,  as  even  a  charcoal 
man  might,  that  there  was  very  little  difference  in  attainment  between 
the  people  and  those  who  claimed  the  right  of  closing  their  eyes  (pardon 
us,  reader,  for  the  double  entendre),  caused  the  State  to  withdraw  her  pro- 
tecting arms  from  the  Medical  Society,  and  consequently  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  thrown  open.     The  physicians  of  our  State  ^'  awaking  one 
morning,"  found  themselves  in  equal  competition  with  the  astrologers, 
the  animal    magnetists,  the   sarsaparilla  and    pill  venders,  and  all   the 
other  philosophers  of  the  day  ;  in  short,  their  houses  were  tumbled  about 
their  ears,  as  they  should  have  been  long  before.    We  rafer  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  article  on  quackery  in  our  next  number,  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  this  assertion.     Why  then,  did  not  these  foolish  men  see  that  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  our  people  (at  least  all  who  are  good  for  any  thing  else 
than  to  be  used  by  others)  would  never  submit  to  driving?     Where  was 
the  necessity  of  a  new  society,  with  any  restricting  regulations  whatever, 
except  those  of  good  character  and  gentlemanly  manners  ?     If  the  Acad- 
emy really  had  the  public  good  a^  heart,  and  meant  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  knowledge,  those  who  were  not  in  the  right  way  in  the 
opinion  of  the  members,  might  have  been  instructed  by  their  science,  and 
brought  to  be  suitable  associates  in  practice.     As  to  consulting  with  them, 
it  certainly  required  no  other  precaution,  whether  they  were  suspected 
of  Homeopathy,  Hydropathy,  or  any  other  real  or  supposed  heresy,  but 
that  sacred  duty  every  honest  man  owes  to  his  own  conscience,  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  the  preservation  of  his  patient's  health,  and  his  recovery 
from  sickness.     If  any  one  becomes  sincerely  convinced,  that  either  of 
these  methods  is  the  best  way  to  cure  him,  by  all  means  adopt  them; 
if  not,  in  Heaven's  name  let  their  professors  pass,  with  the  ordinary  inter- 
change of  gentlemanly  courtesy,  at  least. 

What  then  is  the  legitimate  duty  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ?  To  im- 
prove in  science,  and  to  instruct  the  public  how  to  preserve  their  health ; 
not  to  put  down  Homeopathy,  or  to  stop  advertising.  A  word  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  "  Academy"  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  an  economical 
advertising  society ;  we  can  prove  it.  Like  some  "  ungracious  pastors," 
they 
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"  Show  us  the  steep  and  thorny  road  to  heaven, 
Whilst  like  the  bold  and  reckless  libertine, 
Themselves  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread, 
And  reck  not  their  own  read." 

Look  at  the  first  page  of  advertisements  in  the  Directory  of  last  year, 
and  you  will  find  two  full  pages  occupied  with  a  most  captivating  heading, 
well  spaced  and  leaded  (we  wish  we  could  find  room  for  a  fac-simile), 
of  the  title,  date,  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  with  all  the  resident  fellow  nameSf  and 
a  particular  reference  to  the  number  and  residence  of  each  one.  One  of  the 
members  told  us  they  paid  twenty- five  dollars  for  it ! ! !  Fie  !  for  shame, 
gentlemen,  a  child  can  see  through  your  folly.  You  remind  us  forcibly 
of  those  sagacious  boys,  who,  when  playing  hide  and  seek,  leave  a  large 
part  of  the  body  exposed,  and  cry  out  lustily,  *'  Come,  find  me  V* 


Tobacco — ^its  effect  on  Virility. — What  evils  and  what  virtues 
have  not  been  imputed  to  tobacco !  If  we  could  believe  its  advocates,  it 
combines  within  itself  the  origin  of  all  good,  and  if  its  opponents,  of  all 
evil.  We  do  not  design  at  present  to  defend  either  side  of  the  question, 
although  we  ha^  a  constitutional  horror  of  the  weed  in  every  shape  ;  we 
merely  wish,  in  a  few  lines,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  its 
great  power  as  an  aflte-aphrodisiac.  How  this  remarkable  property  of 
tobacco  should  have  failed  to  convince  every  one  who  uses  it  to  excess,  we 
cannot  imagine ;  very  extensive  observation,  and  the  most  confidential 
intercourse  with  patients,  has  satisfied  us  of  its  uniformity  as  a  result. 
We  think  it  will  be  observed  as  a  more  rapid  and  lasting  consequence  of 
chewing  than  smoking ;  our  observatic^  on  snuff"  takers  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect,  as  most  of  those  who  snuff*,  are  past  the  age  for  any  very  positive 
demonstration  of  the  passion  in  question.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  cases  of 
this  peculiar  character  in  a  popular  journal,  but  we  have  been  astonished 
at  the  confession  of  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  virility,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  whose  age,  natural  temperament,  and  external  conforma- 
tion, gave  every  evidence  of  an  original  and  well-balanced  condition  of 
all  the  powers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  dreadful  results  follow 
with  far  greater  certainty  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  those  whose 
nervous  temperament  has  early  fitted  them  for  a  keener  enjoyment  of  the 
venereal  passion,  and  therefore  it  may  often  be  aided  by  sexual  excess  or 
self-abuse.  Still,  we  have  observed  it  many  times  in  immoderate  tobac- 
co chewers,  whose  corporeal  developments  greatly  overbalanced  the  in- 
tellectual or  nervous ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  it,  and  that  too  in  its  ex- 
tremest  degree,  in  such  a  mere  mass  of  vegetative  life,  that  no  regret 
was  expressed  at  the  loss.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  a  future 
number. 
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•  Obstetric  Teaching  in  New  Yorx. — It  is  intended  to  publish  in  fu- 
ture nunibers,  a  series  of  condensed  essays  on  obstetrics.  Every  young 
man  must  have  felt  disgusted  and  sickened  by  the  vaunting  arrogance 
and  attenuated  twaddle,  with  which  this  subject  is  smothered  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  this  city.  Of  all  others,  it  is  that  upon  which  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  success  in  procuring  reputation  and  bread,  is  most  absolutely  de- 
pendent. No  man  enters  practice  with  proper  views  on  this  subject.  All 
the  essential  points  are  buried  in  such  a  mass  of  wordy  declamation,  that 
the  mind  of  the  student  is  in  perfect  chaos.  When  he  is  brought  to  the 
bedside  with  his  first  d'fficult  case,  he  is  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and  perplexity; 
his  heart  may  be  right,  but  if  deficient  in  those  great  and  unalterable 
principles  upon  which  alone  the  true  exercise  of  his  art  depends,  his  hands 
are  tied,  and  too  often  he  looks  upon  the  closing  eyes  of  his  patient,  or 
delivers  her  over  to  the  mercies  of  some  antiquated  idiot,  whose  "  experi- 
ence" is  omnipotent  to  crush  his  reputation,  should  he  even  kill  the  pa- 
tient. The  "  unfortunate  delay"  covers  the  whole  ground ;  protecting 
ignod*ance,  and  crushing  hope. 

It  is  a  solemn  truth,  and  the  editor  freely  confesses  it  himself,  and 
appeals  to  the  whole  profession,  in  confidence,  for  corroboration  of  the 
assertion,  that  some  hundreds  of  obstetric  cases  are  attended  by  every  man, 
before  the  actual  presentations  are  detected — early  enough  in  labor — to 
effect  a  change,  should  it  be  necessary.  This  depends  entirely  on  the 
want  of  mechanical  genius,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject  in  the  lecturer  himself,  as  often  as  on  the  mental  deficiency 
of  the  pupil.  If  he  knew  and  felt  its  vital  necessity,  we  are  not  willing  to 
believe  his  heart  would  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in  the  miserable  man- 
ner it  is  done  in  this  city.  Every  student  should  be  called  up  separately^ 
and  made  to  demonstrate  his  actual  knowledge,  upon  the  black-board 
and  pelvis,  and  not  upon  the  rag-baby  commonly  called  a  manikin ;  for 
that  is  calculated  to  excite  contempt  for  its  unsuitable  clumsiness.  We 
shall  commence  these  articles  in  the  next  number. 


*'  Were  you  not  sent  for  ? 
Was  it  your  own  inclining? 
Is  it  a  free  visitation  ? 
Come,  come ;  deal  justly  with  us. 
Give  us  a  speech  straight." — Hamlet 

Dr.  Manley's  Address. — One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  we  have 
ever  witnessed,  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  address  of  this  venerable 
and  distinguished  gentleman,  before  that  august  body,  "  The  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine."  The  doctor's  reputation  as  a  physician  and 
writer,  with  the  high  gratification  derived  from  the  classical  and  erudite 
production  of  Professor  John  W.  Francis  last  year,  had  excited  unusual 
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curiosity.  The  distinguished  honor  of  his  election,  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  those  unacquainted  with  his  psychological  developments,  have 
overcome  some  idiosyncrasies  of  the  doctor's,  including  probably,  a 
rather  absurd  inclination  to  speak  the  truth,  and  have  elicited  a  little 
gratitude,  and  a  few  compliments  for  the  cZmnterested  efforts  of  the  Aca- 
demy for  the  public  good. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  full  attendance  and  unusual  dignity  of  the  un- 
suspicious members  and  professors,  as  they  walked  up  the  aisle  in  proces- 
sion, that  they  anticipated  something  highly  eulogistic  and  agreeable. 
After  prayer,  and  the  customary  introductions  and  salutations,  the  orator 
opened  his  address  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  medi- 
cine, and  then  launched  into  that  peculiarly  sore  and  distressing  subject, 
medical  education.  It  was  at  once  evident,  that  a  most  unfortunate  diag- 
nosis, and  its  legitimate  result,  a  false  prognosis,  had  been  made. 

Those  who  knew  the  doctor's  "  stops,"  knew  that  he  was  "  net  as  easi- 
ly played  upon  as  a  pipe;"  but  heu,  mihi !  no  one  imagined  that  he 
would  "give  them  such  a  taste  of  his  quality." 

He  was  evidently  sharpening  his  knife,  by  a  few  preliminary  flourishes, 
to  extract  "the  entire  pound  of  flesh."  He  did  not  wait  for  the  tedious 
result  of  a  blister,  but  used  the  aqua  ammona  F  F  F,  and  immediately 
followed  up  the  application  with  the  "  acidum  acetieum  fortissime"  upon 
the  cutis  vera.  We  observed  sundry  jactitations  and  convulsive  move- 
ments in  several  of  the  professors,  particularly  in  the  Phenomenon,  al- 
though he  is  a  restless  little  gentleman  at  all  times.  Sangrado,  likewise, 
was  much  distressed,  but  fortunately  for  them  all,  they  sat  in  front,  with 
their  backs  to  the  audience.  The  lUustrissimi,  who  were  seated  behind 
the  doctor,  cast  ever  and  anon  sympathizing  glances  at  their  distressed 
brethren  ;  but  the  orator  proceeded  to  apply  the  discipline  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  if  the  professors  of  both  faculties  did  not  suffer  from  his  expo- 
sure of  the  present  state  of  medical  education,  it  was  not  his  fault.  We 
shall  give  no  extracts,  as  we  have  been  indulging  in  a  similar  exercise 
ourselves  in  this  number  :  we  feel  unwilling  to  dissect  so  admirable  a 
subject ;  rather  let  it  retain  its  entire  proportions,  and  be  hung  up  in  an 
iron  frame  in  the  offices  of  the  professors,  as  an  incentive  to  honesty,  and 
a  memento  that  one  man  is  indeed  able  and  willing  to  help  us  to  clean 
the  stable.  The  professors  have  already  had  two  meetings,  and  a  third 
is  soon  to  be  held  upon  the  subject  of  its  publication.  "  There  has  been 
a  great  throwing  about  of  brains,"  but  no  conclusion  :  courtesy  demands 
its  publication  by  them ;  but  policy  says  nay,  for  verily  the  doctor  did 

"  Cram  the  words  into  their  ears, 
Against  the  stomachs  of  their  sense." 

We  hope  they  recovered  their  digestion  before  supper,  for  it  is  certain 
they  were  severely  exercised. 
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"  Similia  similibus  curantur." 

Like  will  cure  like,  is  the  translation  of  the  motto  of  the  Homeopath  ; 
meaning,  that  every  medicine  that  will  cure  a  disease,  has  the  power  also, 
if  given  secundum  artem,  of  producing  it  or  its  more  prominent  symptoms. 
Of  course,  we  of  the  uninitiated  and  unconvinced,  cannot  consult  with 
them,  as  our  mode  of  practice  is  utterly  unlike  theirs.  This  difficulty 
was  happily  overcome  in  a  late  instance  of  "  distressing  nervous  affec- 
tion," which  we  suppose  ought  to  be  called  hysteric  hydrophobia.  A  la- 
dy  was  slightly  bitten  by  a  large  dog ;  so  slightly  indeed,  that  there  was 
much  doubt  if  any  actual  wound  had  been  inflicted,  there  being  no  trace 
of  injury  when  her  physician,  an  eminent  homeopath,  was  called  in.  Un- 
fortunately for  her  peace  of  mind,  he  relied  upon  her  confidence  in  his 
judgment  (a  most  dangerous  conclusion  in  hysteric  maladies),  and  told 
her  frankly  the  wound  was  really  of  no  importance,  at  the  same  time 
prescribing  some  "  infinitesimals,"  merely  to  soothe  her.  But  this  would 
not  do;  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  began  to  appear ;  the  lady  shuddered 
at  water,  and  even  snapped  at  the  bystanders,  and  disfigured  her  cherry 
lips  with  foam :  in  short,  matters  were  getting  worse  ;  the  relatives  all 
exclaimed  against  the  doctor's  indifference,  and  she  herself,  "  returning 
to  her  first  love,"  sent  for  her  kind  physician,  who  was  an  allopath.  The 
doctor,  knowing  his  patient's  disposition,  and  being  a  bit  of  a  wag,  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  examined  the  limb  with  great  care,  and  assured  the  la- 
dy there  was  every  certainty  of  the  approach  of  the  dreadful  malady,  and 
that  he  could  distinctly  see  the  minute  eschar  made  by  the  dog's  teeth, 
but  gave  her  the  comforting  assurance  of  a  positive  cure  to  be  performed 
the  next  morning,  when  the  homeopath  should  arrive.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  that  gentleman,  he  received  a  polite  note  from  the  old  doctor,  re- 
questing him  to  name  an  hour  next  day  for  consultation,  as  he  had  been 
sent  for,  and  could  most  conscientiously  meet  him  in  this  case,  being 
about  to  treat  the  lady  homeopathically  !  Here  was  cause  for  rejoicing; 
the  medical  world  were  duly  informed  that  a  celebrated  allopath  "had 
come  over"  to  the  banner  of  Hahnemann.  The  rejoicings  were  loud, 
and  the  venerable  doctor  suffered  some  that  day  from  the  allopaths,  and 
was  cordially  greeted  by  the  infinitesimals  ;  but  next  morning  the  mystery 
was  solved.  The  doctor  went.  After  a  grave  salutation,  they  proceeded 
to  the  sick  chamber,  the  benevolent  and  venerable  doctor  carrying  a 
small  basket.  Addressing  his  patient  and  the  homeopath  with  character- 
istic courtesy,  he  said  he  was  confident  of  a  cure,  and  rejoiced  that  both 
took  the  same  view  of  the  means  to  be  used  :  producing  a  sweet  little  love 
of  a  dog,  he  begged  the  lady  to  submit  to  the  slightest  possible  bite,  as  that 
would  be  the  true  remedy  in  the  infinitesimal  dose.  The  lady  of  course 
immediately  discharged  the  doctors,  and  sending  for  a  move  judicious 
homeopath,  was  speedily  cured. 

Moral. — Never  make  light  of  a  lady's  hysteric  afflictions,  if  you 
would  retain  her  confidence  and  get  your  bill.     <*  Verbum  sap." 
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"  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul  dat  he  be  no  come  ;  by  gar,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he 
become.  .  .  .  Diable! — Jack  Rugby — m'me  Host  de  Garterre,  ha.\e  not  I  stay  for 
him  to  kill  him,  one,  two,  tree  times  at  de  place  he  did  appoint?" — Dr.  Caius. 

A  Medico- Legal  Phenomenon. — The  editor  has  been  for  some 
months  most  assiduously  and  affectionately  engaged,  in  endeavoring  to 
effect  the  accouchement  of  a  distinguished  professor,  in  one  of  our  col- 
leges. Some  peculiar  legal  points,  rendered  it  necessary  to  retain  sev- 
eral eminent  gentlemen  of  the  law.  The  many  private  virtues,  high  pro- 
fessional  ethics,  and  well-known  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals,  evinced  by  the  learned  professor,  and  our  own  peculiar 
amiability  and  efforts  for  medical  reform,  elicited  the  warmest  inter- 
est and  most  zealous  co-operation  of  the  faculty.  The  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  effect  the  delivery ;  we  were  summoned  no  less  than  three 
times ;  but  the  peculiar  restlessness  of  the  patient,  being  annoyed  with 
the  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  and  above  all,  the  '^ great  narrowness 
of  the  strait,'^  rendered  all  our  efforts  unavailing,  and  the  professor  is  still 
undelivered.  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  result  will  be !  We  fear  an 
autopsy  will  disclose  great  deformity — possibly  a  false  conception.  We 
will  report  the  event  in  our  next  number. 

Moral  for  the  Professor — Always  diagnosticate  your  subject*s  tem- 
perament and  your  own  position,  before  you  attack  him. 


Evils  of  a  Scientific  Prescription. — A  venerable  physician  ot  our 
acquaintance,  much  attached  to  the  "  mysteries"  of  science,  prescribed  the 
Rhamnus  Catharticus,  or  buckthorn,  to  a  patient,  whose  excellent  mother, 
not  oppressed  with  learning,  was  ever  mindful  of  "the  proprieties."  He 
was  much  hurt,  on  his  visit  the  following  day,  at  the  coldness  of  his  re- 
ception. Expressing  his  surprise  to  the  mother,  she  replied,  that  he  de- 
served no  better  treatment  for  presuming  to  make  such  a  prescription  to 
one  of  "  her  family  '/'  she  had  not  given  it,  indeed !  nor  would  she  ever 
administer  such  a  filthy  dose  to  her  daughter.  Upon  producing  the  pre- 
scription, the  mystery  was  explained  by  the  omission  of  the  H  in  the  first 
word,  and  the  customary  abbreviation  of  both.  The  innocent  old  gentle- 
man  had  written  it  thus :  Syrup  of  Ram.  Cat. 


William  R.  Goulding,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  57  Chathana 
street,  nearly  opposite  Chamber  street,  has  for  sale  Dr.  Dixon's  Speculum 
(of  which  the  cut  is  given  on  the  cover),  his  Polypus  Ligator,  Uterine  Sy- 
ringe, Artery  and  Operating  Forceps,  and  improved  Cataract  Needles, 
constituting  collectively,  some  of  the  most  useful  improvements  for  the 
practical  surgeon.  A  description  of  the  Speculum,  and  its  mode  of  use, 
can  be  had  on  post-paid  application  as  above.  W.  R.  G.  has  likewise 
oil  hand  a  general  assortment  of  surgical  implements. 
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Vagaries  of  Hysterics. — The  medical  philosopher  has  ever  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  puzzled  with  the  diversified  symptoms  of  hysterics;  like  the 
arms  of  Briarasus,  or  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  their  name  is  legion.  To  say  we 
understand  them  or  can  anticipate  their  Protean  changes,  is  idle ;  nor  can 
we  present  a  remedy  that  shall  exert  much  influence  upon  them.  Actual 
labor  is  their  best  relief;  and  when  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  wealth, 
and  its  customary  attendants,  sycophantic  friends  and  physicians,  are  added 
to  her  afflictions,  the  poor  patient  becomes  utterly  unfit  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  companion,  wife,  or  mother  :  happy  are  those  around  her,  when  death 
closes  the  scene  and  restores  peace  to  her  family.  Sometimes  the  most 
whimsical  notions  take  possession  of  these  victims,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  reason.  While  a  student  of  the  distinguished  Mott,  we  were  as  much  im- 
pressed  with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  we  had  ever  been  with  his 
well-known  surgical  skill.  A  young  lady  became  dreadfully  distressed 
with  the  idea  of  some  frogs  having  got  into  her  stomach,  while  drinking 
at  a  spring ;  the  doctor,  knowing  her  whimseys,  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  absurdity,  as  she  distinctly  "  felt  them  in  her  stomach," 
but  sent  a  handsome  fellow-student  to  prescribe  for  her,  having  provided 
him  with  several  frogs,  and  a  powerful  emetic.  As  soon  as  the  medicine 
began  to  operate,  the  student  liberated  a  frog,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
lady ;  another  and  another  followed  from  the  capacious  pocket ;  the 
emetic  continued  to  operate,  the  frogs  to  appear,  till  she  was  perfectly 
exhausted.  The  young  gentleman,  kindly  sympathizing,  waited  till  she 
revived,  and  directing  her  attention  to  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  his 
preceptor's  skill,  took  leave,  with  the  lady's  warm  expressions  of  thanks, 
and  her  assurance  of  entire  relief  from  her  dreadful  affliction. 


Public  Women  of  Paris. — We  presume  the  publishers  of  this  some- 
what remarkable  work  have  sent  it  to  us  to  be  reviewed  in  its  relations  to 
hygiene.  And,  indeed,  it  furnishes  occasion,  in  some  of  its  chapters,  for 
very  serioiis  reflections  on  the  ravages  of  a  well-known  disease.  The 
author  seems  to  entertain  the  idea  that  some  grand  specific  might  be  in- 
vented or  prepared  for  general  use  and  easy  application,  through  the 
science  of  the  faculty,  to  cases  of  syphilis  whenever  they  occur.  We 
think,  with  him,  that  were  such  a  remedy  feasible,  it  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable in  moral  respects,  since  the  visitations  of  the  malady  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  actual  transgressors,  but  reach  innocent  wives,  and 
are  entailed  upon  helpless  posterity,  making  it  a  social  pest.  But  we  dif- 
fer with  his  view,  as  regards  its  practicability.  Such  are  the  diversified 
forms  which  venereal  disease  assumes  in  difTerent  states  and  constitutions, 
that  no  one  remedy  would  be  adequate  to  check  the  evil.  This  is  a  large 
subject,  however,  and  would  require  more  space  than  an  article  allows  for 
its  consideration.  In  one  material  respect,  the  Parisians  have  an  advan- 
tage over  our  own  condition  of  society.     They  subject  all  known  and  re- 
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gistered  prostitutes — all  who  do  not  evade  the  laws  by  clandestific  arts— - 
to  a  systematic  examination,  at  specified  times,  by  a  sanitary  corps; 
which  greatly  tends  to  the  protection  of  a  society  where  such  a  vice  is 
either  tolerated  or  cannot  be  extirpated.  We  have  spoken  of  the  work 
only  in  its  relation  to  hygiene,  which  constitutes  but  a  single  item  of  its 
expositions.  We  may  add,  that,  as  life  in  Paris  is,  in  the  subjects  it 
treats,  analogous  to  our  own,  the  book  will  be  of  popular  utility.  Its  dis- 
closures are  altogether  free  from  obscenity,  though  the  style  is  fearless, 
and  its  moral  tone  quite  correct.  It  is  for  sale  by  Dewitt  and  Daven- 
port, Tribune  Buildings,  Nassau  street,  at  one  dollar. 

♦ 

Paddy's  Blister. — A  young  practitioner  to  one  of  our  public  charities, 
having  occasion  to  prescribe  a  blister  to  an  Irishman,  laboring  under 
pneumonia,  directed  it  to  be  applied  to  his  chest.  Poor  pat,  who  was 
much  distressed,  informed  his  wife  of  the  doctor's  order,  and  dismissed 
the  matter  from  his  mind.  On  his  visit  the  next  day,  finding  his  patient 
no  better,  he  desired  to  look  at  the  blister,  and  requested  him  to  "  show  his 
chest."  Biddy,  proud  of  her  prompt  execution  of  the  doctor's  commands, 
immediately  exposed  the  lid  of  their  only  piece  of  furniture,  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  "luk't  afther  it  repatedly,  and  it  didn't 

raise  at  all  at  all." 

»  ' 

The  profession  here  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  facts  we  are  about  to  state ;  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  inform  those  residing  abroad.  The  indictment  of  the  editor  for  a  se- 
vere review  of  an  introductory  lecture,  delivered  last  year  by  Professor  Gunning  S. 
Bedford,  of  the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  University,  and  published  in  the 
Herald,  resulted  in  a  "  nolle  prosequi"  being  entered  by  the  district  attorney,  at  Dr. 
Bedford's  request,  on  our  third  attempt  to  force  the  matter  to  a  trial. 

The  alleged  libel  was  signed  with  our  name  in  full,  and  when  we  perceived  that  Dr. 
Smith,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  which  it  was  publish- 
ed, had  omitted  the  signature,  although  he  expressly  stated  it  came  to  him  with  a  well- 
known  and  responsible  name,  we  sent  immediate  word  to  Dr.  Bedford,  by  a  personal 
friend. of  his,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  that  it  was  written  by  us.  We 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  secretly  attacking  any  one,  and  should  be  sorry  to  do 
to  at  this  period  of  life;  the  pages  of  this  journal  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  contrary. 
The  district  attorney  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  delay,  which  was  very  vexatious  and 
expensive  to  us,  "  that  he  could  not  procure  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Smith,  to  prove  the 
authorship  of  the  libel."  This  was  a  palpable  absurdity ;  for  the  physician  we  sent  to 
Dr.  Bedford  to  say  that  we  wrote  the  libel,  and  whose  testimony  enabled  him  to  procure 
ike  indictment,  was  in  attendance  every  one  of  the  three  times  we  were  summoned,  and 
could  at  once  have  proved  our  confession  of  the  authorship.  Determined  to  bring  the 
matter  to  trial,  we  removed  this  diflBculty  by  admitting  that  we  wrote  it,  and  would,  if 
necessary,  repeat  every  word  in  print,  and  append  our  signature  in  full ;  that  we  were 
fully  prepared  to  justify  it,  and  to  defend  it  personally  before  a  jury,  and  insisted  that 
the  trial  should  go  on.  But  they  entered  the  nolle  prosequi,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  force  them  to  a  trial.  What  inference  remains  to  be  drawn  ?  Let  any  one  examine 
the  lecture,  and  judge  for  himself;  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  about  the 
city.  We  can  neither  add  nor  diminish  one  word  of  it ;  the  internal  and  inevitable 
evidence  of  his  design  is  there. — **  Litera  Scripta  Manet J^ 
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(QUIS  CUSTODIET  IPSOS  CUSTODES?) 


Art.  VII. —  Who  shall  Guard  the  Shepherds  ?* 

It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  to  the  writer,  that  the  remarks  on  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  licenses  or  diplomas,  should  have  elicited  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  profession  ;  for  it  goes  far  to  show  the  hopelessness  of 
remedy.  To  disprove  their  truth,  we  hope  will  not  be  attempted ;  it 
then  only  remains  to  suppose  the  present  state  of  things  most  agreeable, 
because  most  profitable  to  those  interested.  No  expression  of  opinion, 
however  severe — whether  emanating  from  those  in  or  out  of  power — bo- 
dies corporate  or  individuals — colleges,  academies,  or  cliques — shall  turn 
OS  aside,  for  one  moment,  from  the  duty  we  have  assumed.  We  only 
regret  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not,  for  the  present,  admit  of 
more  immediate  application  to  the  instruction  of  our  readers,  in  matters 
appertaining  to  health.  We  shall  cut  short  the  sickening  detail  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  great  degree  of  rivalry  at  present  existing  among  the  teachers  of 
medicine,  might  be  made  to  produce  the  happiest  results,  were  it  not,  alas ! 
for  the  people — too  evident  that  this  rivalry  is  not  directed  by  the  supe- 
riors,  to  the  amount  and  lucidness  of  their  instruction,"  but  to  the  numbers 
of  their  graduates.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  marked  difference  in  the 
attainments  of  medical  men,  with  the  very  slight  amount  of  physiological 
knowledge  existing  in  the  community,  and  their  consequent  incapacity  to 
judge  of  attainments,  combine  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  the  quackery 
of  the  day. 

It  was  declared  by  a  medical  faculty,  just  recovering  from  a  state  of 
asphyxia,  that  another  should  find  no  support  in  this  city ;  and  the  stat- 
utes of  our  state  are  disgraced  with  this  protective  tariff  to  the  grave  and 
learned  men  who  preside  over  its  students. 

Does  this  savor  of  a  love  for  science  and  humanity,  or  is  it  worthy  of 
ihe  miserable  creatures  who  vend  their  vegetable  pills  or  specific  bit- 

*  Continued  from  page  11. 
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ters?  Within  the  past  twelve  years,  the  writer  listened  to  a  lecture  be- 
fore some  sixty  students  in  that  college,  wherein  they  were  t6\d  that  the 
little  indentations  on  a  dried  acetabulum,*  that  were  either  by  chance 
four  in  number,  or  thought  to  be  so  by  the  learned  professor,  were  the  sole 
cause  of  the  four  dislocations  of  the  femur ;  and  that  it  was  well  to  know 
this  in  reference  to  their  reduction !  And  in  the  same  lecture,  which  in- 
cluded dislocations,  fractures,  and  amputations,  that  when  after  any  acci- 
dent, the  anterior  tibial  artery  could  not  be  felt  pulsating,  "  it  was  the 
best  practice  to  cutoff  the  leg ! !"  There  is  no  doubt  from  the  intellectual 
aspect  of  the  class,  that  there  were  those  present  who  would  reduce  the 
instruction  to  practice.  True  it  is,  that  this  mode  of  instruction  has  hap- 
pily ceased  in  that  institution,  and  the  dawn  of  better  things  has  come  : 
yet  now  we  have  another,  in  which  we  can  hear  an  individual,  who  not 
long  since  exercised  the  occupation  of  a  spectacle  grinder,  eulogized  as 
the  greatest  operative  oculist  of  the  age — and  his  learned  eulogist  details 
operations,  in  which  *'  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  child's  head  was  removed 
from  the  nose  of  a  patient"  by  himself,  "  and  no  deformity  whatever"  was 
the  result,  though  two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  by  others ! 
Here  is  truth,  indeed !  Again  we  find  whole  lectures  copied  almost  ver- 
batim from  European  physicians,  and  most  impudently  retailed  as  origi- 
nal by  a  professor  in  the  same  college.  If  such  estimates  of  honor  are 
formed  by  the  teachers,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  students?  Creatures 
of  this  cast  should  be  branded  with  the  mark  of  infamy,  and  sent  forth 
with  the  contempt  of  all  honorable  men ;  yet  here  we  see  them  exercising 
the  highest  and  most  responsible  of  all  duties.  If  we  are  not  to  expect 
truth  from  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  the  medical  education  of  our  stu- 
dents, where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  The  want  of  correct  moral  senti- 
ments, and  that  elevated  tone  of  feeling  that  should  pervade  the  whole- 
life  of  the  devoted  student,  will  bring  many  a  young  man  under  the  force 
of  such  examples,  and  when  contemplating  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
seniors,  to  a  very  loose  estimate  of  duty ;  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  what  are  called  the  follies  of  the  higher,  will  not  pass  his  observation 
without  his  discovering  the  fertility  of  such  a  soil  for  the  practice  of  em- 
piricism. We  have  spoken  of  the  tender  mercies  of  our  seniors.  It  is 
fast  becoming  known  to  the  community  that  in  medicine  extraordinary 
improvements  have  been  made  even  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years : 
indeed,  it  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  system  of  practice  is 
altogether  changed.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  constant  and  excessive 
use  of  the  lancet,  and  that  death-dealing  agent,  mercury,  that  disgraced 
the  practitioners  of  the  last  age.  With  a  few  unfortunate  examples,  our 
seniors  have  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  science. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  younger  candidates  for  professional  ad- 

*  The  acetabulum  is  the  socket  for  the  femur  or  thigh  bone.     The  tibial  artery  runs 
down  the  tibia  or  greater  bone  of  the  leg. 
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vancement  are  viewed  by  them  with  great  jealousy.  It  is  rarely  indeed 
that  they  extend  toward  a  junior  member  of  the  profession,  when  com- 
pelled  by  their  patient  to  consult,  that  upright  manliness  of  deportment 
that  should  form  a  rule  of  conduct  for  every  honorable  man.  Youth, 
want  of  experience,  and  the  ten  thousand  nameless  appeals  to  the  mental 
imbecility  of  the  sufferer  or  by-stander,  with  an  affectation  of  superior 
gravity  and  wisdom,  and  we  blush  to  say  it,  too  often  assumed  piety,  are 
the  ordinary  weapons  of  the  venerable  and  heartless  charlatan,  with  his 
Latin  diploma  duly  purchased  under  our  present  miserable  and  degrading 
system. 

Professed  attention  to  particular  branches  of  the  profession,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  infirmaries  for  the  treatment  of  specified  diseases,  are  un- 
doubtedly conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  afflicted,  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  advancement  of  just  claims  to  merit ;  but  such  as  establish 
these  institutions,  should  use  extreme  caution  how  they  traduce  their 
neighbors  ;  it  may  answer  a  temporary  purpose,  but  it  is  folly  to  assume 
an  indefinite  degree  of  stupidity  in  all  who  apply  for  advice.  The  truth 
is,  it  has  become  very  common,  from  the  well-known  extent  of  what  may 
be  called  scientific  quackery,  for  patients  to  scan  very  narrowly  the  man- 
ners and  motives  of  medical  men.  They  use  in  common  their  judgment 
on  all  matters,  medical  and  otherwise,  and  such  as  act  in  an  unfair  man- 
ner toward  an  absent  physician,  whose  name  may  be  mentioned,  will 
generally  be  understood  and  despised  by  the  intelligent. 

It  admits  of  great  doubt,  if  private  institutions  for  gratuitous  treatment 
are  a  benefit.  We  should  be  sorry  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
manage  the  many  excellent  public  charities  of  our  city,  but  private  in- 
stitutions  are  formed  for  gain,  and  whoever  expects  to  receive  careful 
gratuitous  treatment,  will  surely  be  disappointed. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  a  new  order  of  medical  pretenders,  who, 
'tis  a  great  pity,  have  no  star  chamber  as  of  old  to  figure  in.  Dr.  Caius 
and  Jack  Rugby  would  suffer  little  if  compared  with"  these  modern  im- 
mortals,  and  were  FalstafF  here,  he  might  fairly  challenge  some  of  our 
lawyers  to  a  tilt  at  law  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  When  we  see 
professors  brought  into  our  courts  of  law  to  give  medical  testimony,  pre- 
sent such  evidence  of  profound  attainment  as  to  nonplus  a  court  with 
their  science,  and  subvert  the  notions  of  a  whole  corps  of  surgeon^  for 
the  past  century,  shall  we  blame  the  people  for  calling  us  all  quacks  to- 
gether ?  In  a  trial  of  a  quack  for  an  atrocious  instance  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  a  solemn  oath  was  taken  by  a  physician  to  give  true  evidence, 
etc.  Part  of  that  evidence  was  as  follows :  "  It  is  physically  impossible 
for  arteries  to  bleed  when  torn  across.''  This  was  repeated,  over  and 
over  again,  as  a  rule  admitting  no  exception.  Now,  there  stood  the  au- 
dience, ready  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question.  An  intelligent  at- 
torney for  the  state  sifted  the  matter,  and  obtaining  the  truth,  placed  the 
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profundity  of  the  professor  in  its  true  light,  and  /ailed  not  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  such  folly,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  our  medical  char- 
acter. 

The  universal  acceptance  of  the  present  enervating  and  degrading  sys- 
tem of  education,  both  physical  and  mental,  with  the  lamentable  deter- 
mination of  our  people  to  mimic  all  the  follies  of  the  jaded  circles  of  for- 
eign fashion,*  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  almost  every  rational  pursuit,  will, 
we  fear,  effectually  prevent  the  present  generation  from  attaining  that 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  general  nature,  and  their  influence  on  living 
bodies,  ever  to  comprehend  that  medicine  is  given  to  favor  the  action  of 
those  laws  in  curing  disease.  They  will  continue  to  look  to  the  drug 
they  swallow,  as  capable,  by  virtue  of  its  own  specific  power,  to  add  or 
subtract  what  may  be  needful  or  redundant  in  their  systems ;  least  of  all, 
will  they  discover  those  frequent  functional  derangements  brought  on  by 
the  operation  of  mind.  Sympathetic  derangements,  indeed,  whether  from 
functional  or  organic  cause,  must  ever  remain  a  sealed  book  to  them  ; 
for  such  truths  require  the  possession  of  accurate  medical  knowledge. 
Thus  circumstanced,  it  becomes  us  to  endeavor  to  check  the  progress  of 
quackery,  by  patiently  explaining,  with  the  aid  of  some  simple  illustra- 
tion from  nature,  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  functions,  and  a  well-chosen 
example  of  their  derangement,  with  the  mode  of  recovery,  when  medicine 
or  regimen  has  favored  a  natural  law  in  removing  the  disease.  This 
course  will  often  save  the  patient  from  the  hands  of  the  quack  ;  and 
if  it  should  not  do  so,  the  physician  has,  at  least,  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty.  What  we  have  to  say  respecting  our  treat- 
ment by  seniors  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  met  passively.  There  is  a  dignity 
in  plain  truth  that  will  often  abash  the  narrow-minded  and  false,  and  he 
that  avails  himself  of  it  without  anger,  arms  himself  with  a  potent  wea* 
pon,  that  cannot  be  sullied  by  falsehood  or  hypocrisy. 

It  was  not  long  since  the  profession  was  disgraced  by  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals actually  offering  ybr  sale  the  diplomas  of  a  college  to  he  erected 
somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Indiana.  The  price  was  twenty-five  dollars, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  were  not  without  purchasers.  Among 
others,  a  well-known  mountebank,  who  used  to  amuse  the  public  by 
crawling  into  a  hot  oven,  dignified  his  intellectual  brows  with  the  honora- 
ble appendage  of  medical  character.  Nothing  could  present  a  more 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen,  who  looked  for- 
ward to  professorships  in  the  new  college,  than  the  fact  that  this  diploma 
was  granted,  not  only  before  the  student  had  been  enlightened  by  their 
instruction,  but  that  they  kindly  consented  in  some  business  communica- 
tions with  their  new  graduate,  a  ripe  scholar,  to  receive  his  mark  instead 
of  his  name  ! 

*  Witness  the  public  performances  of  that  obscene  dance,  the  "  polka/'  in  our  draw 
ing  rooms,  by  our  wives  and  daughters. 
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But  it  is  needless  to  recur  to  what  has  passed  in  former  years ;  th© 
enormous  number  of  graduates  now  passing  the  boards  of  the  two  medi- 
cal  institutions  in  this  city,  is  proof  enough  that  their  professors  are  not 
guided  by  that  elevated  sense  of  duty  that  should  govern  them  in  their 
sacred  trust.  It  is  impossible  that  all  these  young  men,  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  should  be  capable  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  the  sick.  Many  of  them  are  totally  destitute  of  preparatory 
education,  as  their  conversation  would  soon  convince  the  least  fastidious 
person.  There  is  no  science  that  requires  so  careful  an  estimate  of  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  facts,  such  comprehensive  and  rapid  generaliza- 
tion and  induction,  as  the  science  of  medicine.  The  conclusion  of  the 
physician  must  often  be  instantaneous,  and  on  its  correctness  depends  the 
life  or  death  of  the  patient.  A  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  in  its 
widest  sense,  must  be  joined  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body,  in  health  and  disease,  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  application  of  remedies  more  immediately  medicinal,  is  no  longer 
made  upon  the  vague  ideas  of  their  operation  hitherto  entertained.  In  the 
hands  of  the  scientific  physician,  their  results  can  be  anticipated  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  far  greater  than  in  the  past  century.  In  surgery,  the 
slightest  error  may  be  attended  with  death ;  within  a  square  inch  of  the 
human  neck,  operations  are  often  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life, 
yet  a  distance  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  the  eye,  separates  parts 
of  such  importance  as  if  wounded  would  cause  immediate  death ;  yet  a 
fatal  result  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  physician  is  unheard  of.  Let  rea- 
son ask,  how  this  can  be  known  without  frequent  examination  and  per- 
severing zeal.  Are  such  exactions  made  from  all  the  young  men  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  men  whose 
awkward  and  uncouth  expressions,  and  utter  inability  to  maintain  common 
conversation,  can  be  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive  and  liberal 
science  ?  Yet  the  strongest  motives  to  human  action  constantly  impel 
these  very  men  to  the  performance  of  operations.  The  known  estimation 
in  which  the  Character  of  a  successful  surgeon  is  held,  fame  and  emolu- 
ment in  perspective,  impulses  that  we  obey  from  the  very  constitution  of 
our  natures,  and  perhaps  the  real  desire  to  save  the  life  of  his  fellow,  urge 
him  to  attempt  that  relief  for  which  his  actual  knowledge  is  inadequate. 
May  he  not  have  given  an  erroneous  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  an  operation  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  honorable  exceptions  to 
these  remarks,  yet  these  exceptions  set  forth  in  a  more  deplorable  light, 
the  wretched  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  letting  loose  upon  a  defenceless 
community  and  profession,  these  miserable  examples  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  present  system.  We  have  spoken  of  the  rivalry  of  medical  institu* 
lions  as  conducive  to  this  result,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  disabuse  the 
public  of  the  false  impressions  on  this  subject.     There  is  now  a  promi- 
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nent  example  before  the  profession  in  this  city,  and  we  fear  it  is  example, 
though  it  be  an  aggravated  one,  of  what  rivalry  will  often  bring  in  its 
train. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  ask  the  question,  How  often  among  six  pro- 
fessors shall  we  find  them  all  taking  similar  views  of  the  elevated  nature 
of  their  science,  or  the  necessary  attainments  of  their  pupils  ?  How  often 
shall  we  find  the  professor  depending  solely  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  pro- 
fessorship for  his  daily  bread  ?  How  often  shall  we  find  private  students 
solicited  with  the  implied  understanding  that  they  shall  he  got  through,  in 
consideration  of  an  office  fee  paid  to  the  friendly  professor?  How  often 
does  it  happen  that  a  professor,  whose  cupidity  and  malignity  are  known, 
is  conciliated  by  these  means ;  and  how  well  do  students  know  that  some 
of  the  teachers  in  the  profession  have  desolate  oflices,  because  of  the  ma- 
lignity of  hostile  professors  ?  All  this  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  yet 
the  student  must  have  his  diploma,  and  though  two  professors  will  reject 
him,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  two  of  similar  views  of  probity  in  most  boards 
of  professors.  Alas !  experience  but  too  plainly  proves  that  medical 
men  are  but  human.  We  all  know  the  effect  of  political  caucusing  in 
this  scheming  nation  :  there  has  been  one  instance  in  which  a  profess 
orship  has  been  granted  avowedly  as  a  political  reward,  and  the  value, of 
a  good  lobby  man  near  the  Regents,  is  well  known.  But  we  sicken  of 
our  subject.  The  whole  profession  know  it ;  it  is  infamous,  it  is  cruel ; 
let  it  be  forever  done  away  with.  Let  no  man  dare  in  future,  cast  so  foul 
a  stigma  on  our  profession.  Let  that  profession,  comprising  as  it  does 
among  its  numbers  the  most  enlightened  and  dignified  men  in  our  com- 
munity, arise  in  their  strength,  and  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  their 
country  for  laws  to  rid  them  of  such  iniquity.  Let  the  profession  demand 
the  repeal  of  all  existing  laws.  Let  neither  colleges,  state,  or  county 
societies,  have  the  power  to  grant  diplomas.  Let  no  specified  requisi- 
tions, either  of  time,  of  study,  or  subjects,  be  made.  Thus  it  should  be : 
let  the  state  society  recommend  the  course  of  study,  and  let  six  censors 
be  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  entire  body  of  the  physicians  in  the  state, 
without  even  a  nomination  by  any  man.  Let  every  physician  send  his 
vote  to  the  state  society,  and  let  him  vote  for  any  man  he  chooses ;  then  let 
the  state  society  declare  the  six  men  who  have  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  to  be  elected.  Let  them  meet  yearly  in  a  central  city  and  examine 
all  who  present  themselves  in  public.  Let  that  examination  be  severe 
and  practical.  Scalpel  in  hand,  let  the  students  criticise  specimens  of 
medicines,  medical  theories  and  operations,  and  let  them  be  compelled  to 
perform  the  latter  in  public,  on  the  dead  body.  We  have  said  enough. 
Can  favoritism  act  here  ?  It  cannot.  What  would  result  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  young  men  would  be  compelled  to  undergo  such  examination 
in  public  ?  Would  they  forego  the  ten  thousand  aids  that  would  be 
offered  them  on  every  hand  if  teaching  were  untrammeled  ?     Would  col- 
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leges  cease  to  exist  ?  No,  never.  They  would  multiply,  but  drones 
would  not  be  tolerated.  No  man  could  sell  his  ticket  if  he  lacked  ability 
to  teach.  The  prosaic  theorizer  who  now  sits  "  spectacle  bestrid,"  grind- 
ing hypotheses  of  other  days  down  into  modern  use,  would  be  surrounded 
by  empty  benches,  and  the  student  would  find  his  heart  cheered  and  his 
intellect  enlightened  by  the  industrious  votary  of  science.  Could  quack- 
ery exist  in  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Never.  The  people  would  be  en- 
lightened, because  they  would  be  surrounded  by  intelligent  physicians, 
whose  interest  it  would  be  to  instruct  them,  and  we  should  not  be  dis- 
graced  by  the  sarsaparilla  and  pill  mountebanks  and  jugglers  who  meet 
us  in  the  highways  of  our  cities.  We  repeat  it,  let  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education  be  elevated  upon  the  true  basis  of  democracy,  and  let  there 
be  no  requirements  of  the  student  save  ability  alone. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Nature  of  Consumption. — Exercise  is  Life — Indolence 
is  Death. 

Feom  what  point  shall  we  start  in  this  attempt  to  convey  the  idea  of 
consumption,  where  all  is  darkness  to  the  general  reader  ?  How  shall 
we  attempt  to  enlighten  him  ?  Almost  every  one  is  quite  satisfied,  that 
pulmonary  or  lung  consumption,  is  the  result  of  a  common  catarrh  or 
cold ;  and  that  to  neglect  that  affection  when  of  an  obstinate  character, 
is  to  run  the  imminent  hazard  of  consumption  :  and  yet  that  is  very 
rarely,  though  sometimes,  its  exciting  cause, — we  had  almost  said,  never 
its  originating  one. 

Readei',  we  will  assure  you,  even  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure  for  seeming  rudeness,  that  your  own  views  of  these  matters,  un- 
less derived  from  patient  thought,  and  the  most  compreiiensive  and  philo- 
sophical observation  of  the  other  living  animals  that  surround  you,  are 
worse  than  useless ;  they  originate  in  self-esteem  and  pride  of  opinion, 
and  prevent  your  acquiring  that  knowledge  that  can  prolong  your  ex- 
istence, by  attending  to  the  demands  of  nature. 

Your  natural  and  unperverted  instincts  are  constantly  endeavoring  to 
convince  you  of  the  nature  of  your  affliction,  and  the  only  means  of  com- 
bating it.  Conceit  and  physic,  from  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  doctor, 
or  designing  empiric,  will  destroy  you — air,  warmth,  nutritious  food, 
water,  and  exercise,  may  save  you. 

Suppose  we  succeed  in  showing  you  that  there  is  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  body,  where  a  tendency  to  consumption  is  born  with  the  child, 
and  is  almost  absolutely  certain  to  be  developed  and  destroy  him,  under 
a  proper  combination  of  circumstances  ?     Suppose,  moreover,  we  show 
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from  extensive  .observation  and  evidence,  that  if  we  can  change  these  cir- 
cumstances we  may  actually  control  the  disease,  and  keep  it  at  bay,  till 
not  unfrequently  the  person  dies  at  an  advanced  life — will  not  this  be  a 
point  worth  striving  for  ?  Come  with  us  then  reader — read  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  we  hope  to  convince  you  of  the  utility  of  attending  to 
the  philosophy  of  your  daily  life,  more  especially  if  you  are  threatened 
with  this  dreadful  disease,  so  hopelessly  incurable  with  medicine. 

What  is  the  first  want  we  experience  in  our  entrance  into  this  world  ? 
Is  it  not  air  1  What  the  last  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  ?  What  is  the  second 
want  of  our  independent  existeijce  ?  It  is  not  food  ?  For  surely  a  vigor- 
ous infant  would  survive  many  hours  without  it — -but  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  cold  air  without  sufficient  protection,  and  it  would  soon  die. 

It  is  air  then  first,  warmth  next,  and  food  and  sleep  last ;  water  it 
imbibes  with  its  mother's  milk.  It  is  a  deficiency  of  air,  warmth,  and 
food,  that  causes  the  development  of  scrofula,  which  is  the  other  term  for 
pulmonary  or  tubercular  consumption.  This  we  shall  proceed  to  prove 
from  a  few  of  the  best  authorities,  and  what  is  much  better,  from  the 
reader's  own  observation. 

Before  we  go  further,  we  would  remark,  that  your  child,  or  yourself, 
may  seem  to  your  own  judgment,  to  possess  in  abundance  all  these  re- 
quisites, and  yet  be  afflicted  with  scrofula  in  some  part  of  the  system,  or 
perhaps  with  tubercular  consumption.  Alas !  that  we  should  have  oc- 
casion to  remind  you  of  that  subduing  and  sad  thought,  "  the  sins  of  the 
parents  descend  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Hereditary  disease 
is  acknowledged  by  all  as  the  great  curse  of  the  human  family.  Though 
surrounded  with  pure  air  and  wholesome  food,  your  lungs,  from  some 
organic  defect,  or  from  some  vice  of  early  education  or  dress,  may  have 
been  so  long  crippled,  that  they  cannot  receive  enough  of  air  to  build  up 
the  body  with  its  intended  power.  The  stomach,  likewise,  may  have 
suffered  from  the  incapacity  of  the  lungs  to  keep  it  in  health,  and  from 
improper  indulgence — and  so  it  also  comes  in  as  a  disabled  organ.  Thus 
the  very  material  of  which  the  body  is  made,  cannot  be  digested  in  quan- 
tity and  variety  sufficient  for  repairing  its  daily  waste,  or  its  diseases,  or 
for  transmitting  health  to  your  posterity. 

If  breath  and  food,  the  actual  fuel  of  the  system,  be  thus  deficient,  the 
energy  of  your  nervous  system  will  be  impaired,  the  heart  will  refuse  to 
contract  with  sufficient  power  to  drive  on  your  impoverished  blood,  and 
deposits  of  tubercular  or  scrofulous  matter  may  form  in  the  bones,  lungs, 
or  some  other  parts  of  the  body ;  in  short,  bring  you  into  the  first  stage 
of  consumption. 

We  have  said  that  our  first  and  last  want  is  air :  which  of  us  acts  as 
though  he  realized  it  ?  No  sooner  does  an  infant  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  world,  than  the  very  first  act  of  an  ignorant  nurse  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  an  evil  of  the  greatest  consequence.     If  not  bandaged  to  its  very 
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throat,  its  viscera  are  at  all  events  so  compressed  as  to  cripple  its  lungs, 
by  preventing  the  descent  of  its  diaphragm.  Its  very  first  act — -to  cry — 
shows  its  great  first  and  last  want;  its  persecutor  does  her  utmost  to  de- 
prive it  of  the  very  pabulum  of  its  existence  !  What  is  more  common 
than  to  cover  the  head  of  an  infant  ?  Of  course  it  must  breathe  over  and 
over  again  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  it  has  just  thrown  out  of  its  lungs  ! 

Within  a  few  daj'^s  we  have  been  assured  by  a  stupid  nurse,  that 
crackers  boiled  in  milk  were  the  proper  nourishment  for  every  child ! 
She  was  strongly  supported  by  a  near  relative,  and  we  believe  nothing  is 
more  common  out  of  the  very  highest  circle  of  intelligence.  What  must 
follow,  but  a  struggle  for  life  against  the  most  barbarous  ignorance  ? 

Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  this  city,  has  published  a  most  classical  little 
work,  in  which  the  lungs  with  their  diseases  are  considered  in  a  light 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  inquiring  mind.  We  much  regret  that 
want  of  moral  courage  should  have  prevented  a  proper  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  author  from  giving  it  that  publicity  its  great  value  so  pre-eminently 
deserves.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  our  present  use  of  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  its  author ;  but  we  claim  the  privilege  of  public  journalists, 
and  will  venture  to  use  the  doctor's  ideas  for  elucidating  our  subject,  and 
instructing  our  readers.  Such  works  and  their  authors  belong  to  man- 
kind at  laro;e,  and  should  never  be  confined  to  a  sect. 

The  doctor  passes  in  review  all  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  from  the 
oyster  and  snail,  whose  temperature  is  only  55  degrees,  and  are  nourished 
with  white  blood  or  albumen,  upward  to  those  which  circulate  red  blood, 
and  shows  conclusively  that  the  temperature,  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
and  muscular  fibre,  all  increase  in  proportion  to  the  powers  of  respiration 
and  motion. 

Birds  that  fly  rapidly  have  great  heat,  and  respire  freely.  Ducks  and 
geese  have  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  to  107  degrees.  The  gull  and 
swallow  iri^  degrees.  In  proportion,  the  lungs  of  these  animals  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  man  ;  consequently  his  respiration  and  tem- 
perature are  proportionally  less.  The  heat  of  m,an  is  97  degrees,  while 
that  of  nearly  all  other  red-blooded  animals  is  four  or  five  degrees  higher. 

To  show  that  exercise  increases  our  temperature,  it  is  observed  that  a 
man  when  asleep  respires  less  frequently  than  when  awake.  The  ther- 
mometer proves  his  temperature  to  be  95  degrees,  or  two  degrees  lower  ; 
hence  it  is  dangerous  to  invalids  to  sleep  too  lightly  clothed. 

All  animals  that  breathe  strongly  are  more  highly  organized — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  more  blood-vessels  ;  their  flesh  also  is  more  nutritious  as  food. 

Albumen  is  the  most  simple  of  all  animal  material,  and  all  our  food  is 
reduced,  by  the  wonderful  power  of  the  stomach,  to  that  substance,  wheth- 
er we  eat  vegetable  or  animal  food.  The  young  animal  of  every  species, 
however  highly  organized  after  birth,  consists  while  within  the  womb, 
mostly  of  albumen.     The  egg  of  which  the  chick  is  formed,  contains 
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little  else,  both  the  white  and  yolk  being  of  that  substance.  All  the  lar- 
vae of  insects,  and  all  crawling  animals,  such  as  turtles,  lizards,  frogs, 
that  use  little  motion,  consist  almost  entirely  of  albumen — showing  con- 
clusively a  simpler  form  of  organization. 

Let  us  explain  all  this.  The  serum  or  watery  looking  part  of  the 
blood  that  rises  in  the  bowl  when  a  person  is  bled,  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  albumen :  in  consequence  of  its  greater  thinness,  it  can  circu- 
late in  smaller  vessels,  and  nourish  parts  where  red  blood,  which  consists 
of  fibrine  and  red  globules,  cannot  go  :— for  instance,  the  latter  could 
not  go  over  the  front  of  the  eye  or  cornea,  or  in  the  white  membranes  or 
tendons :  if  it  did,  it  would  obscure  the  sight,  and  probably  not  suit  the 
free  motion  of  the  tendons,  or  too  readily  admit  of  inflammation,  and  thus 
make  them  immovable  by  causing  them  to  adhere  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  Now  the  reader  will  please  remem|Der  that  albumen  is  the  sole 
product  of  digestion ;  that  it  goes  into  the  blood  as  albumen,  and  can  only 
be  changed  from  that  state,  by  passing  through  the  lungs  :  this  it  begins  to 
do  immediately.  A  great  vessel  appropriated  solely  to  it,  gathers  it  up  from  ^ 
the  intestine  just  below  the  stomach,  and  conveys  it  into  a  vein  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  :  it  is  not  yet  red  like  blood,  but  creamy  and  white  ; 
it  passes  at  once  into  the  vein,  and  mingles  with  the  red  blood  which  has 
been  circulating  through  the  lungs  and  body.  In  a  few  minutes  it  has 
passed  through  the  lungs,  and  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
is  then  rapidly  becoming  fibrine,  or  the  material  of  which  muscle  or 
red  flesh  is  composed.  When  the  young  animal  is  born,  its  muscles  are 
pale  ;  as  it  gains  strength  and  breathes  more  freely,  its  motions  increase, 
and  they  become  red. 

Muscles  are  the  red  flesh  of  animals ;  they  are  formed  of  this  more 
highly  vitalized  albumen,  and  it  is  now  called  fibrine.  The  muscles 
are  attached  to  the  bones,  and  having  powers  of  contraction  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  breathing  and  exercise  used,  cause  a  man  to  be  considered 
strong  or  weak. 

The  heart  is  a  muscle  as  well  as  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  one  moves  with- 
out the  will,  the  other  is  obedient  to  it.  We  have  said  that  muscles  move 
the  bones  in  all  the  motions  we  perform ;  they  do,  and  they  likewise  raise 
up  the  ribs,  being  subject  to  act  both  with  and  without  our  will ;  thus 
they  cause  the  air  to  rush  in  the  lungs  ;  free  motion  demands  free  respira- 
tion, which  demands  nourishing  food;  the  breath  and  the  food  are  the 
fuel,  and  cause  animal  heat ;  heat  and  motion  are  life  ;  quiet  and 

COLD  are  death  ;    EXERCISE  PRODUCES  FIBRINE  ;    INDOLENCE  ALBUMEN. 

All  animals  that  breathe  largely,  have  a  more  complex  set  of  ribs  than 
the  inferior  tribes.  Most  of  these  have  no  ribs.  Man  has  twelve  pairs,  the 
ox  thirteen,  the  horse  eighteen,  the  elephant  twenty;  their  food  being 
vegetable,  they  require  complex  organs  both  of  digestion  and  respiration 
to  sustain  them  in  their  labor,  and  increase  their  fibrine. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  oysters  and  snails,  that  are  nourished  with  albu- 
men. But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  formation  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption, or  scrofula  ?  Simply  this :  tubercles  are  composed  entirely 
of  albumen,  and  so  are  scrofular  swellings  and  tumors  of  the  neck,  some- 
times called  king's  evil ;  caries  of  the  vertebrae  or  back  bone  in  children, 
called  spine  disease,  and  white  swellings  of  the  knee,  as  well  as  tubercu- 
lar consumption,  all  are  caused  by  deposits  of  albumen  from  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  deficient  exercise  and  breathing.  They  are  all  one  and 
the  same  disease. 

Remember,  reader,  it  is  the  nature  of  an  oyster  or  snail  to  circulate 
albumen ;  it  is  its  proper  blood  ;  but  the  more  highly  organized  animals 
must  have  a  large  portion  of  fibrine  to  form  their  must^le  or  red  flesh,  as 
well  as  their  proper  amount  of  albumen  to  nourish  the  white  tissues. 

It  is  health  in  one,  disease  in  the  other.  Why  it  should  so  often  select 
the  liings,  bowels,  bones,  and  the  surface  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  abdo- 
men, to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  tubercles,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 
trust  you  now  see  the  necessity  of  extended  observation  throughout  the 
various  tribes  of  nature's  kingdom,  before  venturing  to  form  an  opinion, 
and  the  immensely  important  consequence  of  attending  to  your  natural 
instincts.  Indolence  is  a  perversion  of  a  natural  instinct.  Man  should 
not  imitate  an  oyster  or  a  snail. 

We  have  said  that  consumption  often  descends  to  the  children  from  the 
parents.  Many  parents  marry  when  actually  in  the  first  stage  of  con- 
sumption. We  have  often  every  reason  to  believe,  that  a  single  year 
after  marriage  will  circumscribe  the  existence  of  one  of  the  parties ; 
yet  this  is  no  hindrance  to  the  production  of  offspring ;  of  course,  that 
offspring  must  actually  have  tubercular  formations  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  or  be  so  thoroughly  predisposed  to  them,  that  it  is  sure  to  die, 
either  of  consumptive  disease  of  the  spine,  bowels,  or  brain.  Infants 
rarely  die  of  actual  lung  consumption ;  the  taint  derived  from  the  parents 
shows  itself  in  them  mostly  in  spinal  disease,  or  what-  is  far  more  fre- 
quent, disease  of  the  brain  or  bowels.  The  two  latter  are  fortunately  a 
great  outlet  of  life  for  these  diseased  little  creatures.  We  hope  to  be 
understood  in  thus  expressing  ourselves.  If  the  lamentable  ignorance 
of  physiology  permits  the  parents  to  marry,  surely  nature  is  merciful  in 
cutting  short  the  lives  of  as  many  of  these  diseased  children  as  possible. 

Tubercles  are  small  masses  of  an  irregular  shape  and  size,  varying 
from  a  millet  seed  to  a  buck  shot,  and  even  larger ;  they  are  very  like 
cheese  in  appearance,  and  are  mostly  produced  in  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  upper  parts  of  these  bodies,  directly  under  the  collar-bone. 
They  are  not  organized— that  is  to  say,  no  blood-vessels  can  be  traced 
into  them.  They  are  scattered  about,  single  and  in  groups,  and  are  as 
foreign  to  all  the  uses  of  the  lungs  as  so  many  gravel-stones.  When  na- 
ture will  end 're  them  no  longer,  the  parts  around  and  about  them  in. 
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flame,  matter  is  formed,  and  then  the  tubercles  being  loosened,  they  are 
coughed  up  through  the  wind-pipe ;  a  person  thus  situated  is  in  the 
second,  or  suppurating  stage  of  consumption.  The  common  belief  is  that 
he  is  rarely  cured ;  but  we  believe  if  attentive  to  his  natural  instincts, 
he  would  often  recover.  Medicine  and  the  lancet  )Ni\\  destroy  the  only 
means  he  possesses  of  cicatrizing  the  cavities  left  when  the  tubercles  are 
coughed  up.  Exercise,  warmth,  and  food  will  often  cure  them,  as  we 
know  by  observation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  many  of  the  wild  animals,  when  reduced 
to  confinement,  die  of  consumption  ;  thus  illustrating  and  proving  that 
great  point  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader. 

The  keepers  of  menageries  inform  us  that  lions,  monkeys,  and  parrots 
often  die  of  consumption,  and  when  examined  show  tubercles  in  their 
lungs. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on  cattle,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
cause  of  this  disease  : '"  There  is  one  striking  fact,  showing  the  injurious 
effect  of  heated  and  poisoned  air  on  the  pulmonary  system.  There  are 
cow-houses  in  which  the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  inmates  are  often  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration.  The  doors  and  windows  must  be  some- 
times opened,  and  the  wind  blows  in  cold  enough  upon  those  that  are 
close  to  them,  and  one  would  naturally  think  could  not  fail  to  be  inju- 
rious. No  such  thing.  Those  are  the  animals  that  escape  ;  but  the 
others  at  the  further  end,  and  on  whom  no  wind  blows,  and  where  no 
perspiration  is  checked,  are  the  first  to  have  inflammation  and  consump- 
tion." 

Mr.  Youatt  might  have  added,  that  we  often  have  these  tubercles  served 
up  on  our  tables.  The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  frequently  exposed  in 
our  mai'kets  as  prime  beef.  Tubercles,  when  not  suppurating,  seem  to 
have  little  effect  in  preventing  the  fattening  of  cattle.  We  likewise  eat 
them  in  solution  in  our  puddings,  and  feed  them  to  our  children  in  the 
swill  milk,  with  which  our  city  is  so  well  supplied. 

The  ourang  outang  died  a  few  years  since  in  this  city,  of  consump- 
tion.    Horses  have  it ;  it  is  called  farcy — with  fowls  the  pip. 

We  had  occasion  to  observe  some  years  since,  the  great  frequency  of 
scrofula,  and  particularly  its  obstinate  attacks  on  the  eyelids,  in  the 
children  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  this  city  ^  the  sleeping  apartments 
of  that  institution  were  not  properly  ventilated,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
with  those  afflicted  until  the  patients  were  removed  into  an  airy  hospital, 
and  allowed  a  generous  diet. 

Enlarged  tonsils  are  often  of  scrofulous  origin  ',  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  remove  them  in  patients  with  diseased  lungs,  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  they  caused  in  breathing.  A  low,  humid  situation,  bad 
and  watery  diet,  with  little  beef  or  mutton,  weary  and  monotonous  em- 
ployment,  such  as  sewing,  which  deprives  the  poor  girl  of  fresh  air,  and 
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keeps  the  body  in  a  bent  position,  thus  also  checking  the  free  circulation, 
all  produce  scrofula  and  consumption. 

Who  that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  head  to  judge,  but  must  be  con- 
vinced,  when  considering  the  condition  of  these  poor  girls,  as  well  as  those 
employed  in  factories,  and  quite  satisfied  of  the  shocking  results  of  weary 
and  monotonous  labor — in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of-  a  Lowell  factory, 
for  instance  ?  It  may  be  desirable,  as  the  political  economists  tell  us,  for 
reasons  possibly  very  convincing  to  themselves,  but  God  knows  it  is  very 
opposite  to  the  natural  desires  ;  we  can  hardly  think  that  a  woman's 
qualities  as  wife  or  mother  could  be  improved  by  such  exercise. 

Some  years  since,  on  a  visit  to  Lowel],  we  were  struck  with  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  scrofular  and  uterine  disease  in  the  faces  of  the 
factory  inmates.  There  was  scarcely  a  healthy  face  there.  It  is  quite 
sickening  to  read  the  falsehoods  we  often  see  in  print,  respecting  their 
ruddy  complexions. 

There  is  still  a  relic  of  barbarism  in  use  by  American  women — al- 
though we  are  happy  to  see  some  of  the  more  highly  educated  repudiate 
it, — we  mean  the  corset,  which  has  done  much,  we  believe,  to  increase 
consumption.  In  a  lecture  delivered  some  eighteen  years  since  on  this 
subject,  we  find  an  expression  of  our  feelings,  which  we  have  had  no  oc- 
casion to  alter,  from  the  observation  of  later  years.  "  The  lungs  are  the 
very  citadel  of  life,  and  on  their  freedom  of  action  and  integrity  depends 
the  full  development  of  the  functions  of  the  future  woman.  How  absurd, 
then,  to  begin  in  the  very  dawn  of  existence  to  incapacitate  them  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  functions,  to  prevent  their  expansion,  to  shut  out  the 
very  breath  of  life,  that  gives  development  and  symmetry  to  the  whole 
figure  !     Monstrous,  barbarous  ignorance  !" 

Look  at  nature  as  spread  out  before  your  view  over  the  whole  uni- 
verse ;  look  at  her  thousand  tribes  of  ever-moving,  changing  life ; 
behold  thfim  in  their  varied  states  of  action  and  repose  ;  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  lambs  that  skip  over  the  verdant  meadow.  .  Has  she  ever  been 
known  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  her  ends  ?  Could  the 
eagle  soar  to  the  clouds,  or  the  lark  sing  his  matin  lay,  if  the  great  pro- 
cess of  life's  renovation  was  checked  within  them  ? 

We  know  that  their  muscular  energy,  their  pov/er  of  rising  in  air, 
depends  upon  their  perfect  freedom  of  respiration.  The  means  of 
escaping  pursuit,  of  obtaining  food,  is  nevei-  denied  them.  We  alone, 
with  our  high  powers  of  reason,  reserve  to  ourselves  the  skill  of  improv- 
ing the  forms  of  nature. 

More  by  far  than  personal  consequences  follow  this  mighty  evil  ; 
posterity  has  suffered  ;  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation,  depending  on 
its  physical  strength,  must  continue  to  suffer  ;  the  children  of  weak  and 
unhealthy  parents,  if  they  survive  childhood,  have  the  seeds  of  tubercular 
disease  within  them.     If  their  early  years  should  be  spent  under  very 
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questionable  subjection  to  medical  regimen,  should  they  chance  to  sur- 
vive adolescence,  where  is  their  experience  of  life  ?  That  predominance 
of  the  nervous  system  always  visible  in  those  whose  early  years  have 
been  spent  entirely  within  doors,  fostered  by  an  education  derived  mostly 
from  that  mass  of  contemptible,  filthy,  and  licentious  trash,  called  the 
light  literature  of  the  day,  has  totally  cut  off  all  experience  of  true  life, 
all  knowledge  of  useful  facts  ?  The  aching  head,  the  prostrated  body, 
are  not  capable  of  acquiring  judgment  or  expansion.  Do  we  talk  of 
beauty  ?  I  appeal  to  sculpture.  The  forms  of  classic  art  are  the  reverse 
of  modern  deformity.  Not  a  modern  shape  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
sculpture  of  Italy.  Graceful  carriage  ?  It  is  a  union  of  delicacy  and 
strength  ;  the  limbs  are  planted  firmly  in  the  successive  steps,  the  chest 
expands  freely,  the  head  is  erect,  the  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  horizon, 
and  often  elevated  to  the  heavens.  Is  this  a  picture  of  life  in  the  Broad- 
way ?  The  tottering  step,  the  panting  or  suppressed  respiration,  the 
immovable  chest,  the  downcast  lids — are  they  not  visible  wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes  ?  God  forbid  that  the  future  generations  of  our  country 
should  inherit  the  taste  of  the  present  age  ;  we  should  fear  the  event  of 
another  revolution.  We  had  intended  to  refer  in  this  paper  to  Dr. 
Stewart's  excellent  suggestions  of  inhaling  those  remedies  that  are 
known  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  consumption.  Some  very  extraordi- 
nary results  have  certainly  been  attained  by  that  gentleman,  and  ^e 
doubt  not  that  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from 
medicine,  would  find  it  with  far  greater  certainty  by  that  method,  than 
by  poisoning  the  stomach  and  injuring  the  digestion,  thus  destroying  the 
powers  of  that  great  conservative  organ  which  is,  next  to  the  lungs,  the 
great  source  of  life.  We  shall  refer  to  the  doctor's  suggestions  in  the 
next  number. 


Art.  IX. — Functions  of  the  Skin. — Cold  Fatal  to  Infants. 

On  taking  up  the  Scalpel,  in  order  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
instructing  the  people  by  the  examination  of  the  human  body,  we  were 
a  little  in  doubt  where  to  begin  the  dissection. 

It  is  the  most  natural,  we  think,  to  commence  with  the  skin,  for  there 
in  dissection  the  scalpel  first  performs  its  ofiice,  and  it  is  the  part 
through  which,  as  an  organ  of  sense,  we  hold  the  greatest  amount  of 
communication  with  surrounding  objects.  It  is  also  the  watchful  senti- 
nel that  warns  us  of  the  contact  of  hurtful  things,  and  like  the  military 
guard  on  duty,  is  the  first  to  be  encountered  on  the  way  to  the  citadel 
within. 
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The  skin  is  regarded  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  feeling,  and  we  would 
treat  of  it  as  an  organ  of  feeling  only  at  the  present  time,  reserving  for 
future  consideration  the  study  of  its  other  functions. 

AVhile  reflecting  on  this  subject,  a  very  natural  desire  arose  to  group 
with  it  the  other  organs  of  sense,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  as  plain 
an  account  as  we  could,  of  the  nature  of  the  five  external  senses,  of  the 
organs  in  which  they  are  seated,  the  means  whereby  they  may  become 
deranged,  and  the  natural  methods  of  preventing  and  remedying  those 
dei'ano-ements. 

External  senses. — The  external  senses  are  five  in  number :  feeling, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight.  They  are  intended  to  apprise  man  of 
the  objects  he  should  seek  or  shun.  They  receive  and  transmit  to  the 
brain,  those  impressions  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  qualities 
of  bodies  in  the  material  world.  The  acuteness  of  the  senses  should  be 
carefully  cultivated,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  intellect  in  its 
power  of  active  and  precise  discrimination  of  these  objects,  and  also  to 
supply  it  with  materials  wherever  to  act.  The  simple  employment  of 
the  senses  does  not  increase  directly  the  amount  of  intelligence,  any 
more  than  the  employment  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  ;  both  are  put  in 
operation  by  the  action  of  the  brain.  They  must  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  mere  instruments  of  the  brain,  adding  nothing  directly  to  its  perfec- 
tion. The  idiot  and  man  of  genius,  the  savage  and  the  civilized,  have 
the  senses  equally  developed,  while  the  intellectual  development  is  far 
from  being  equal  ;  indeed,  in  the  savage  the  majority  of  the  senses  are 
far  more  acute,  than  they  are  among  those  who  have  the  benefits  of  the 
instruction  of  civilized  life. 

Feeling  and  Touch. — The  organ  of  feeling  is  the  skin ;  that  of  touch  is 
the  hand.  There  are  different  degrees  of  delicacy  in  the  touch ;  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  possess  it  to  the  most  perfect  extent,  while  it  is  less  in 
the  palm."  In  both,  motion  is  needed  to  perfect  the  sense  of  touch ;  but 
from  the  imperfect  development  of  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  move- 
ment, such  as  grasping,  is  absolutely  needed  to  convey  the  impression 
of  the  form  of  a  body  to  the  brain. 

It  is  by  the  transmission  of  a  certain  species  of  knowledge  to  the  brain, 
that  feeling,  in  common  with  the  other  senses,  guards  the  safety  of  the 
individual.  There  are  a  number  of  curious  facts  recorded  in  different 
scientific  works,  which  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

In  the  Medico-Chirugical  Transactions,  there  is  an  account  of  a  man 
whose  hands  up  to  the  wrists,  and  whose  feet  and  legs  half  way  to  the 
knees,  were  perfectly  insensible  to  any  species  of  injury  ;  such  as  cutting, 
pinching,  scratching,  or  burning.  This  man  accidentally  put  one  of  his 
feet  into  boiling  water,  but  was  not  otherwise  aware  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture, than  by  finding  the  whole  surface  completely  blistered  on  remov- 
ing it.     A  French  surgeon,  M.  Rullier,  gives  also  an   instance  of  a 
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patient  who  was  similarly  affected  in  his  lower  limbs,  who  twice  burned 
himself  in  his  knees,  which  were  placed  in  contact  with  a  hot  stove,  with 
such  severity,  that  large  scars  were  formed  without  his  having  been 
warned  of  his  danger  or  his  exposure,  such  was  the  destitution  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  parts  exposed.  In  another  case,  a  patient  was  insensible 
to  the  progress  of  a  severe  inflammation  in  the  arm,  which  took  place 
from  an  injury  ;  indeed,  such  was  the  insensibility  of  the  limb,  that  he 
actually  broke  his  arm,  and  thought  from  the  crush,  that  he  had  broken 
the  spade  with  which  he  was  at  work ! 

In  order  to  maintain  the  faculty  of  feeling  and  the  delicacy  of  touch, 
cleanliness,  the  usual  appliances  of  the  toilet,  fine  clothing  of  a  supple 
texture,  and  the  avoidance  of  those  occupations  which  tend  to  thicken 
the  epidermis,  as  the  fine  outer  covering  of  the  skin  is  called,  are  all 
absolutely  necessary.  This  is  evident  from  the  effect  which  an  expo- 
sure to  those  circumstances  which  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin 
produces.  The  hardy  and  rough  occupation  of  a  laborer,  blacksmith, 
and  of  such  as  are  necessarily  exposed  constantly  to  the  violence  of  a 
severe  atmosphere,  with  insufficient  clothing,  and  yet  retain  their  ordinary 
health — all  such  persons  are  destitute  of  the  delicacy  of  physical  feel- 
ing which  characterize  others  differently  situated. 

In  anticipation  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  great  care  should  be 
used  not  to  place  the  sense  of  feeling  too  far  removed  from  the  source  of 
its  natural  impressions,  for  by  such  a  course,  an  excessive  amount  of 
sensibility  would  be  developed,  often  to  a  very  serious  extent. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  sense  of  touch,  as  this  never  can  be 
made  too  acutely  sensitive,  and  it  is  only  by  the  constant  exercise  of  this* 
sense  that  its  delicacy  can  be  perfected.  Blind  persons,  who  are  forced 
to  exercise  it  constantly,  and  who  direct  their  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  it,  acquire  the  greatest  delicacy  of  touch,  and  are  able  to  read 
with  facility  in  a  mode  which  imparts  no  impression  of  a  distinct  charac- 
ter to  others,  who  have  not  cultivated  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  to  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch,  they  are 
almost  unnecessary,  for  every  one  knows  that  the  hand  and  fingers 
should  be  properly  preserved  in  their  delicacy  to  maintain  it  in  its  per- 
fection ;  bruises  and  injuries  of  every  kind  impair  this  sense  very  essen- 
tially, but  it  is  rarely  altogether  destroyed. 

Feeling  appears  to  be  most  useful  in  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  tem- 
perature. It  indicates  with  accuracy  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  proper 
ibr  the  maintenance  of  health,  with  reference  to  the  atmosphere  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  and  to  the  condition  of  our  own  bodies.  The 
nerves  distributed  over  the  skin,  are  for  this  purpose  a  much  better  ther- 
mometer than  the  ordinary  philosophical  instrument,  and  whenever  there 
is  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  the  sense  of  feeling, 
it  should  always  be  from  our  own  sensations  that  we  should  derive  the  in- 
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formation  we  need.  The  temperature  of  stone,  wood,  linen,  or  wool, 
,may  be  found  precisely  the  same  when  measured  by  a  thermometer ;  yet 
these  various  substances,  when  in  contact  with  the  skin,  produce  a  very 
different  impression  in  the  sensation  they  produce,  each  possessing  dif- 
ferent  powers  of  carrying  offbeat.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  linen  gar- 
ment next  the  skin,  is  so  much  more  cold  to  the  sensation  than  one  of 
wool.  Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  where 
the  temperature  differs  but  little  throughout  the  year ;  yet  we  will  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  cold  or  heat  as  we  enter  it,  in  the  summer  or  winter, 
arising  from  the  transition  from  the  external  temperature  to  which  the 
skin  has  become  accustomed.  The  sensation  of  cold  thus  produced  is 
not  less  injurious  than  actual  cold  applied  to  the  body,  which  is  appli- 
cable by  the  thermometer. 

The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  we  have  said,  is,  that 
the  sensation  of  feeling  relative  to  temperature  at  all  ages,  should  be 
strictly  heeded  as  a  rule  of  health,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
clothing.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  persons  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  liable  to  be  easily  chilled.  Such  persons  should  never 
wear  linen  next  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  nor  sleep  between  linen  sheets. 
Indeed,  we  regard  the  introduction  of  fine  cotton  sheets  as  a  very  great 
improvement  in  domestic  economy,  more  especially  as  regards  health. 

When  an  individual  wishes  to  harden  himself,  as  it  is  termed,  against 
the  natural  changes  of  temperature,  he  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
he  is  not  to  accomplish  this  object  by  undergoing  pain,  or  any  disagree- 
able sensation,  but  only  by  cautiously  innuring  himself  to  the  causes 
which  produce  these  disagreeable  sensations.  The  effort  should  be  gra- 
dually made,  and  stopped  whenever  any  decidedly  unpleasant  effects  are 
produced  ;  in  this  manner,  much  greater  progress  will  be  made  than  by 
enduring  pain — for  that  can  never  be  done,  even  for  a  moderate  period, 
with  impunity. 

New-born  children  should  always  be  kept  warm  ;  besides  other  ill  ef- 
fects, the  impressions  of  cold  are  extremely  painful  to  the  skin,  scarcely 
covered  with  the  epidermis,  and  the  sudden  change  experienced  by  the 
child,  which  has  just  passed  from  a  temperature  of  97  degrees.  Instinct, 
experience,  and  statistical  records  all  agree  in  the  importance  of  warmth 
to  the  young  child.  One  of  the  manifestations  of  the  love  of  all  animals 
to  their  young,  is  to  protect  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  impart  to  their  offspring  warmth  from  their  own  bodies.  Nature 
also  appears  to  shun  the  production  in  winter  of  such  as  suffer  the  most 
from  cold. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  experiments  made  within  a  few  years, 
upon  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  and  the  following  interesting  facts  have 
been  established  :  1st,  That  power  of  producing  heat  is  at  its  minimum 
in  a  new-born  child — the  temperature  at  the  arm-pits  being  80  degrees, 
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while  in  the  adult  it  is  96  degrees.  It  is  obvious  that  the  demand  for 
heat  must  be  the  greatest  at  this  early  period  of  life,  when  the  supply 
from  the  body  itself  is  SD  limited.  2d,  That  the  youngest  children  are 
those  that  chill  the  most  easily,  and  that  their  mortality  often  depends 
upon  this  natural  condition  of  the  system. 

Varied  and  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  lower 
animals,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail ;  but  they  all  go  to  show 
how  injurious  cold  is  to  the  young  of  all  animals.  Every  farmer  knows 
the  disastrous  effects  of  a  backward  spring  in  the  poultry  yard. 

These  positions  are  fully  maintained  by  statistical  researches  on  the 
relation  existing  between  the  mortality  of  infants,  and  the  true  state  of  the 
thermometer,  which  prove  that  the  mortality  of  new-born  children  is 
greatly  increased  by  cold. 

The  results  of  the  researches  of  MM.  Villerme  and  Wilson  Edwards, 
with  reference  to  the  mortality  of  new-born  children  in  France  during 
the  years  1818  and  1819,  are  as  follows: 

1st,  That  deaths  among  infants  under  three  months,  are  more  nu- 
merous in  the  northern  part  of  France — north  of  49  degrees  of  latitude — 
than  they  are  south  of  45  degrees.  In  the  former,  the  mortality  is  to  the 
births  as  1  to  1072,  in  the  year  1818 ;  and  in  the  year  1819  the  mortality 
was  to  the  births  in  the  northern  part  as  1  to  912,  and  in  the  southern  as 
1  to  1170. 

2d,  That  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  during  the  coldest  season. 

From  these  results,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  cold  increases  the  chances 
of  deaths  during  the  period  of  infancy. 

The  same  facts  appear  also  in  the  records  made  at  Padua  by  Toaldo, 
and  by  Trevisano  of  Castel  Franco.  The  latter  informs  us  that  out  of 
100  infants  born  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  66  die  in 
the  first  month  after  birth,  and  15  in  the  course  of  the  year,  leaving  but 
19  survivors;  that  of  100  born  in  the  spring,  48  live  beyond  the  first 
year,  and  that  of  100  born  in  the  summer,  83  live  through  the  year. 

Hevriman,  in  his  statistics  on  the  mortality  of  children  in  Russia,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  twelve  years,  exhibits  similar  results,  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent ;  600  deaths  in  1000  in  some  places,  owing  altogether  to 
the  cold. 

In  the  register  of  mortality,  kept  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland, 
during  the  period  of  twenty-four  years,  comprising  17,623  deaths,  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  during  the  first  months  of  life  correspond  to 
the  coldest  month  of  the  year — the  month  of  January — while  the  smallest 
number  occurred  in  the  hottest — the  month  of  August.  According  to 
the  account  whence  this  information  is  derived,  the  deaths  among  young 
children  are  more  than  double  in  number  during  the  cold  months. 

M.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  stated  a  similar  result  in  his  account  of  the 
mortality  of  that  city. 
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In  the  statistics  of  some  places,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  different  re- 
sult from  those  just  stated,  as  in  the  births  and  deaths  of"  the  city  of  Troyes, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Patin,  and  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  mortality  is  greatest  during  the  hot  months  of  summer. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  statements  of  this 
gentleman,  for  the  tables  whence  his  statistics  are  drawn  comprise  the 
first  ten  years  of  life.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  during  the  first 
months  of  existence  that  cold  exercises  its  pernicious  influence,  and  that 
toward  the  second  year  its  baneful  effects  are  but  little  apparent.  In  re- 
gard to  experience  in  this  country,  of  the  great  number  of  deaths  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  cause  exists  in 
some  respects,  in  the  unventilated  state  of  the  narrow  streets  and  courts 
of  our  large  cities  where  these  deaths  occur,  and  in  the  condition  arising 
from  the  use  of  improper  food,  and  from  teething — the  greatest  amount 
of  deaths  occurring,  not  in  the  earliest  period  of  life,  but  from  the  age  of 
gix  months  to  two  years. 

In  the  valuable  statistics  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  recorded  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,-it  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  sixteen  years,  there  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York 
9,281  deaths  among  children  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  13,800  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August; 
but  it  appears  that  all  were  counted  as  children  who  were  under  the  age 
of  20  years,  coming  not  quite  up  to  the  legal  designation  of  the  infants 
state.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  25  per  cent,  were  among  those 
which  we  should  call  infants — that  is,  under  the  age  of  one  year ;  now 
the  months  of  the  year  in  which  these  died  are  not  given,  and  according  to 
the  experience  of  all  medical  men,  the  deaths  of  young  infants  are  very 
rare  indeed  in  the  summer,  during  the  first  month  of  existence,  the  period 
of  life  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  These  remarks  will  apply  also  to 
similar  statistics  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  protect  infants  from  the  effects  of  cold,  nurses  should  not 
judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  slight  degree  of  low  temperature  on 
their  own  sensations,  for  this  is  not  the  proper  criterion  ;  a  pale  and 
shrunken  aspect,  cold  hands  and  arms,  will  often  appear  in  infants,  aris- 
ing from  cold  when  no  sensation  is  experienced  by  an  adult. 

In  this  country,  the  summer  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  winter, 
for  the  deaths  among  children  at  that  period  of  life  are  much  more  nu- 
merous at  that  season. 

The  attempts  to  render  the  child  accustomed  to  the  air  and  to  cold, 
must  never  be  neglected,  for  it  will  probably  happen,  as  he  grows  older, 
that  from  the  impossibility  of  carefully  watching  him  on  all  occasions,  he 
will  at  times  be  accidentally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  vi^ 
cissitudes.  d.  l. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Art.  X. — Aiortionism*  ^ 

In  that  sublimely  brief,  and  yet  elaborate  relation  of  the  origin  of  our 
race,  recorded  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  the  Deity  is  represented  as  address- 
ing the  first  pair  thus:  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.^^ 
Here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  the  divine  command  showed 
the  great  end  and  purpose  of  its  creation.. 

He  that  is  yet  undamaged  by  the  degradation  of  the  sexual  vices,  will 
climb  the  mountain  height  of  his  existence,  and  breathe  the  pure  inspiring 
air  of  Heaven's  permissions  and  commands,  exulting  in  the  liberty  and 
dignity  of  his  fruition.  He  that  has  been  debased  b}^  vice,  incapable  of 
breathing  such  an  elevated  and  refined  ethereal  atmosphere,  will  call  it 
moral  poison,  and  betake  himself  to  the  miasmous  vapors  of  the  fens  and 
bogs  of  immorality,  and  deem  them  his  elixir  vitm. 

The  same  permission  and  command,  as  that  which  the  first  pair  receiv- 
ed from  God,  are  represented  to  have  been  repeated  unto  Noah,  the  sec- 
ond great  progenitor  of  the  race,  in  the  benignancy  of  the  Divine  compla- 
cence. "  And  God  Messed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said,  "  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.^  "  He  repeats  his  blessed  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  makes 
a  covenant  of  peace  and  plenty  with  them  and  their  offspring,  as  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  be  fruitful. 

The  history  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  is  replete  with  instances 
of  blessings  promised  in  the  shape  of  offspring.  To  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
the  great  object  of  their  lives,  and  promise  of  their  God,  was  offspring : 
and  when,  from  age,  they  deemed  themselves  incapable  of  produce,  the 
supernatural  promise  of  a  son  inspired  their  expectations,  and  renewed 
their  youthful  feelings,  so  that  they  laughed  to  think  they  should  yet  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  offspring,  which  had  been  hitherto  so  constantly  denied 
them. 

The  beautifully  simple,  yet  romantic,  stoi'y  of  Hebekah,  which  throws 
into  the  shade  a  thousand  gilded  scenes  of  modern  novelists,  and  nowhere 
has  its  equal  for  simplicity  and  purity,  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
parting  blessing  of  her  mother  and  her  brother,  when  she  left  with  Abra- 
ham's servant,  to  be  Isaac's  wife.  ^'  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions  .^" 

The  strife  of  rivalry,  between  the  sister  wives  of  Jacob,  for  the  prece- 
dence of  offspring,  is  one  of  the  most  artless,  interesting  stories  ev^r  told. 
The  natural  simplicity  and  truthfulness  with  which  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  rival  wives  is  told,  is  quite  refreshing  in  these  days  of  prudish  pu- 
rity, but  practical  indecency.  The  husband,  Jacob,  was  a  prize,  which 
each  contended  for,  expressly  on  the  plea  of  adding  to  her  offspring. 

*  Continued  from  page  21. 
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The  giving  of  their  maids  to  him  as  wives,  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
but  carrying  out  the  feeling  so  intensely  manifested  in  the  sisters.  What 
language  could  express  more  vividly  their  feeling,  than  this  exquisite  re- 
lation ?  It  was  the  business  of  their  lives,  the  burden  of  their  prayers. 
The  exclamation  of  that  queen  of  nature's  women,  Rachel,  is  the  crown- 
ing passage  of  the  whole  :  '^  Give  me  children,  or  I  die  .'" 

When  Moses  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  before  he  left  them,  he  told 
them  of  the  blessings  which  the  Lord  had  promised  them — and  foremost, 
with  much  em.phasis  of  expression,  do  we  find  the  joys  of  offspring. 
"  He  will  love  thee,  and  hiess  thee,  and  multiply  thee — he  will  also  hless  the 
fruit  of  thy  womh/'' — "  Thou  shalt  he  llessed  above  all  people — there  shall 
Twt  he  male  or  female  among  you  harren  .'"  This  is  repeatedly  promised, 
as  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings.  We  have  seen  how  offspring 
was  coveted  by  women :  we  here  see  how  it  was  cared  for,  and  provided, 
by  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  touching  story  of  Hannah,  Samuel's  mother,  one  of  the  two  wives 
of  Elkanah,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  is  remarkably  expressive  of  this 
strong  desire  for  offspring.  It  is  stated  that  ^^  it  made  her  fret  because  the 
Lord  had  shut  up  her  immV — "  therefore  she  wept,  and  did  not  eaf^ — al- 
though her  husband  appealed  to  her  most  tenderly,  saying,  "  Hannah, 
why  weepest  thou,  and  why  eatest  thou  not — and  why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ? 
Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  .^"  She  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  "  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  wept  sore ! 
And  she  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  thou 
wilt  indeed  look  on  the  affiiction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and. 
not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  man-child, 
then  I  will  give  him  Unto  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of  his  life."  And  when 
Eli  had  mistaken  her  ejaculations  of  prayer  for  the  mutterings  of  drink, 
she  says,  "  I  am  a  looman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit — I  have  poured  out  my  soul 
before  God— for  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  complaint-  and  grief  have  I 
spoken  J ^ 

Could  language  be  more  eloquent,  more  pungent,  or  more  moving,  than 
the  vv^ords  and  prayer  of  Hannah  ?  How  inexpressibly  desiring  is  the 
love  for  offspring !  And  when  her  wish  is  gratified,  how  elegant,  how 
lofty,  how  sublime,  her  psalm  of  praises  and  thanksgiving  !  Among  the 
beautiful  expressions  of  her  soul,  for  her  long-prayed-for  boon,  we  find — 
"  My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord — my  horn  is  exalted — I  rejoice  in  thy  sal- 
vatixm — they  that  were  hungry  ceased — so  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven" 
She  compares  her  longing  for  offspring  to  the  feeling  of  hunger,  and  then 
employs  the  Hebrew  figure  for  completeness,  satisfaction,  fullness, — the 
number  seven, — to  set  forth  the  rapture  of  her  high  thanksgiving. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Psalms,  for  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
quotations  on  this  subject.     The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  and  eighth 
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contain  some  passages  of  singular  felicity  fo'^r  our  purpose.  "  Lo,  chit-' 
dren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord — and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward. 
— As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  the  children  of  youth.- — 
Hairpy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them. ^^ — "  Blessed  is  every- 
one that  feareth  the  Lord.  Thy  wife  shall  he  as  a  fruitful  vine,  upon  the 
sides  of  thy  house — thy  children  like  to  olive  plants,  around  thy  tahle.  Be- 
hold, thus  shall  the  man  he  hlessed  that  feareth  the  Lord. — Yea,  thou  shall 
see  thy  children's  children.'' 

Here,  offspring  is  spoken  of  as  a  reward  of  God.  Children  are  said 
to  be  a  rich  estate — a  valuable  possession  and  protection.  A  prolific  wife 
is  likened  to  a  fruitful  vine.  The  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  children 
are  compared  to  those  of  olive  plants — and  to  see  your  children's  chil- 
dren, the  perfection  of  human  happiness.  The  author  of  these  Psalms 
must  have  seen  much  of  human  life,  under  its  best  aspects — and  his  phi- 
losophy and  morality  are  only  equaled  by  his  poetry. 

The  most  sublime  of  dramas,  the  poetic  book  of  Job — the  loftiest  pro- 
duction of  the  mind  of  man-r-which,  for  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  profusion  of  refined,  majestic,  and  terrific  imagery, 
has  no  equal,  even  in  the  Scriptures — in  recounting  the  consoling  termi- 
nation of  the  Patriarch's  trials,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  prosperity, 
which,  in  the  Oriental  style,  has  a  magnificent  profusiveness.  The  last 
part  of  this  picture  of  prosperity  is,  "  He  had  also  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.''     This  was  the  crown  of  all  his  riches  and  his  bliss. 

In  quoting  from  the  beauties  of  the  Carmel  heights,  or  Succoth  valleys 
of  the  majestied  Isaiah,  we  pass  to  that  well-known,  often  quoted  passage, 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  that  she  should  not  have  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womb  V  because — although  we  know  the 
strength  of  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  it — we  mean  to  use  it  for 
another  purpose  than  the  present. 

The  following  passage  is  a  strong  and  beautiful  one  for  us  :  "  Sing,  O 
harren,  thou  that  didst  not  hear — irealc  forth  info  singing,  and  cry  aloud, 
thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child  :  for  more  are  the  children  of  the  de- 
solate than  of  the  married  wife."  Here  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  off- 
spring is  accounted  so  exceeding  strong,  that  a  woman  who  has  hitherto* 
been  barren,  when  she  comes  to  bear  is  called  on,  even  in  the  pangs  of 
labor,  to  rejoice. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  adaptations  of  this  strength  of 
feeling  in  the  woman,  will  be  found  in  a  prophetic  passage  relating  the 
sufferings  and  enjoyments  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  work  of  expiation  : 
"  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed  ; 
he  shall  prolong  his  days  ;  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  shall 
le  satisfied  f"  This  passage,  which  is  so  tenderly  and  so  intensely  mov- 
ing, would  be  a  useless  waste  of  idle  words  if  the  strong  feeling,  which 
we  are  contending  for,  were  not  a  principle  of  human  nature. 
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Another  passage  of  most  exquisite  affection,  where  God  consoles  his 
people,  is  based  entirely  on  this  principle  :  "  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  be 
ashamed,  neither  be  thou  confounded,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame. 
For  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not  remember  the  re- 
proach of  thy  2vidowhood  any  more.  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a 
woman,  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit — as  a  wife  of  youth,  when  thou  wast 
refused.'^ 

For  a  woman  to  expect  marriage  and  offspring,  and  to  be  disappointed, 
is  perhaps  the  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  occurrence  of  her  being, 
more  especially  if  it  be  on  account  of  her  supposed  incapability  of,  or  un- 
fitness for,  the  office  of  production.  Except  this  feeling  were  a  universal 
one,  what  wisdom  would  there  be  in  all  allusion  to  it  in  a  national  ad- 
dress ? 

When  the  Children  of  Israel  were  carried  away  captives  to  Babylon, 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  commanded  by  God,  to  send  them  a  comfort- 
ing message  ;  and  he  wrote  to  them  thus  :  "  Build  ye  houses  and  dwell 
in  them — plant  ye  gardens  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  Take  ye  wives  and 
beget  sons  and  daughters.  Take  wives  for  your  sons,  and  give  your  daugh- 
ters to  husbands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and  daughters,  that  ye  may  be  in- 
creased and  not  diminished — and  seek  the  peace  of  the  city.''  Can  any 
thing  be  plainer  teaching  than  this — that  in  raising  up  and  cultivating 
families,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  is  secured  ?  When  men 
and  women  are  busily  and  happily  employed  at  home,  the  public  peace 
is  sure. 

Who  that  is  familiar  with  the  life  of  Elisha  the  Prophet,  remembers 
not  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Shunamite  and  her  son  !  The  prophet  had 
been  entertained  by  her  for  some  considerable  period,  and  was  thinking 
what  to  do  for  her  iri  return.  He  told  his  servant  to  say  to  her,  "  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care,  what  is  to  be  done 
for  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king,  or  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Host  V  And  she  answered,  '  I  dwell  among  my  awn  people.'  And 
Elisha  said,  '  What  then  is  to  be  done  for  her  V  And  Gehazi  said, 
*  Verily  she  hath  no  child,  and  her  husband  is  old.'  And  Elisha  said, 
'  Call  her.'  And  Gehazi  called  her,  and  she  stood  in  the  door.  And  Elisha 
said,  '  About  this  season,  according  to  the  time  of  life,  thou  shalt  embrace  a 
son.'  And  she  said,  'Nay,  my  lord,  thou  man  of  God,  do  not  lie  unto 
thine  handmaid.'  "     The  news  was  too  delightful  to  be  credited. 

There  might  be  much  more  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  we 
must  close  with  this  relation,  our  pertinent  citations  from  this  part  of 
Scripture,  and  very  briefly  introduce  a  few  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  that  we  shall  quote,  is  that  most  interesting  natural  relation  of 
the  cousins  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Evangelist  Luke. 

Elizabeth  had  been  a  barren  woman,  and  now  was  pregnant.     Inspired 
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with  love  and  gratitude,  she  broke  forth  in  a  song  of  praise,  beautiful  and 
majestic.  Among  the  exquisite  expressions  which  she  uses,  there  are 
these  :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 
my  Saviour.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden,  and 
he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  for  me.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry 
with  good  things  f^' 

P^emembering  that  Elizabeth  was  now  advanced  in  years,  how  strong 
the  feeling  must  have  been,  which  made  her  joy  in  that  which  most  would 
deem  a  peril  at  her  time  of  life.  The  domestic  feast  was  much  enriched 
by  social  thanks.  "  She  brought  forth  a  son — and  her  neighbors  and  her 
cousins  heard  how  the  Lord  had  showed  great  mercy  on  her — and  they  re- 
joiced with  her."  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  in  modern  times 
few  would  be  found  to  join  the  neighbors  and  the  cousins  in  such  re- 
joicing. 

JesuSj  who  knew  so  perfectly,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  both  man 
and  woman,  said,  "  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail,  hath  sorrow,  be- 
cause her  hour  is  come — but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she 
remembereth  no  more  the  3iUgmsh,for  joy  that  a  man  is  horn  into  the  world." 
Now  this  is  said  of  woman.  The  very  act  of  giving  a  child  birth  is  joy 
to  her.  Could  it  be  otherwise,  unless  malignancy,  instead  of  the  Divine 
benignancy,  had  favored  her  ? 

The  Apostle  Paul,  who  has  been  unadvisedly  accused  of  favoring  monk- 
ish celibacy,  and  therefore  oftentimes  far  from  a  favorite  v/ith  women, 
in  his  Epistle  of  advice  to  Timothy,  respecting  women,  is  so  very  plain 
and  absolute,  that  no  one  can  mistake  him.  "  /  will  (I  desire),  there- 
fore, that  the  younger  women  marry,  and  hear  children."  Will  any 
man  say  after  this,  that  Paul  did  not  I'egard  the  feelings  and  desires  of 
women  ? 

We  find  that  sacred  writ  is  all  confirmatory  of  the  principle,  that  wo- 
man was  designed  for  love  and  offspring.  To  separate  the  two — to  keep 
the  first,  and  throw  away  the  second — is  as  impossible  as  to  convert  the 
woman  into  man,  and  quite  as  useless.  Whatever  we  attempt,  must  be 
within  the  range  of  nature.  Woman  may,  by  continuance  in  perversion 
of  her  functions,  at  length  pervert  her  nature;  but  she  cannot  keep  her  na- 
ture, and  pervert  her  functions . 

She  who  exterminates  in  herself  the  love  of  the  desire  for  offspring, 
ceases  to  be  a  woman.  She  who  esteems  her  dignity  as  woman,  has 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  which  the  mere  female  never  knows.  Her 
animal  enjoyments  are  superior,  because  they  are  the  free  and  unchecked 
ministers  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  joys.  Woman,  as  well  as  man, 
was  made  in  her  Divine  Creator's  image.  She  has  a  triple  nature,  and 
each  part  of  her  existence  must  have  its  appropriate  attention  and  enjoy- 
ment, if  she  is  to  continue  her  existence  in  the  order  of  her  being. 

The  animal  enjoyment  must  be  bounded  by  the  intellectual  perception  of 
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its  rectitude,  and  by  the  spiritual  feeling  of  its  goodness.  All  tliis  is  man- 
ifestly  done,  when  the  whole  sexual  function  is  subjected  to  thr^  pliysical 
enjoyment,  mental  satisfaction,  and,  above  all,  the  spiritual  happiness,  of 
another  beins;.  But  if,  besides  this  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  an  individual  already  living,  she  helps  to  form  and  bring  into 
existence  another  sentient,  moral,  and  immortal  being — contrihutes  to  the 
good  and  happiness  of  all  the  race,  and  carries  out  into  its  beauviful  and 
blessed  result,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Designer — 
how  like  a  goddess  is  she,  in  her  exaltation  ! 

Woman,  in  her  refined  and  natural  condition,  is  a  companion  and  as- 
sociate of  God.  In  her  unnatural  and  debased  condition,  she  is  a  com- 
panion and  associate  of  the  Devil.  She  mars  her  nature — perverts  her 
functions — refuses  to  fulfill  her  destiny — and  leagues  with  the  great  ene- 
my of  God  and  his  all-blessed  universe,  to  make  confusion,  misery,  and 
death. 

Thus  have  we  feebly,  we  acknowledge,  endeavored  to  demonstrate,  that 
woman  is  essentiail}^  an  offspring-loving  and  desiring  being — that  she  is 
designed  by  Nature  for  this  very  purpose — that  her  physical,  her  mental, 
her  moral  and  her  spiritual  nature,  require  the  function  of  production,  to 
make  up  their  happiness — that  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  Divine  Theology, 
are  all  confirmatory  of  this  great  truth — and  that  her  loftiest  elevation 
is  in  that  direction — while  her  lov/est  degradation  is  in  abortion  and 
sterility. 

We  purpose  in  our  next  to  treat  the  second  part  of  this  gi'eat  question — 
the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  spiritual  degradation  of  woman,  in  the 
voluntary  practice  of  abortion  and  sterility ;  which  we  mean  to  prove  by 
an  appeal  to  her  anatomy,  her  physiology,  and  psychology;  supported  by 
citations  from  authoHties,  medical  as  well  as  philosophical,  and  theologi- 
cal. In  this  part  of  our  work,  the  dark  and  dreary  picture  that  we  draw, 
will  certainly  be  felt  to  be  the  true  one,  by  those  whose  portraitures  we 
shall  give — for  the  abortionists  will  come  before  us  in  their  full  and  true 
proportions,  and  we  mean  to  fill  the  outlines  up,  to  the  last  trace  of  hide- 
ousness  which  mars  them. 

Nothing  exceeds,  in  our  im.agination,  the  beauty  and  enchantment  of 
the  woman,  filling  up  the  duties,  and  enjoying  the  delights,  of  her  untar- 
nished, unalloyed,  and  unperverted  being.  Nothing  surpasses  our  con- 
ception of  the  dreary  and  despairing  horrors  which  encompass  and  drag 
down  the  female,  who  perverts  the  functions  of  creative  bliss,  into  the 
perpetrations  of  destructive  misery — converts  her  living  and  life-giving 
womb,  into  a  dark,  disgusting,  charnel-house — and  gives  up  her  divine 
and  glorious  calling,  for  the  lowest,  basest,  drudgery,  of  callets,  drabs, 
and  fiends. 

J.  H.  s. 
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Art.  XI. — Ether  and  Chloroform. — Their  Effect  in  Six  Cases  of  Child- 
hirth. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  first  number,  the  death  of  a  patient  from 
the  administration  of  chloroform  given  to  him  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  previous  to  an  intended  operation  on  the  rectum,  has 
again  drawn  public  attention  to  the  effect  of  these  powerful  ansesthetic  or 
pain-destroying  remedies.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many,  that  a 
death  occurred  in  another  case,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
where  it  had  been  given  for  a  similar  operation,  in  an  adjoining  city. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  criticise  all  the  particulars  as  given  by  the 
surgeons  who  administered  the  remedies  ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  was 
done  for  the  best,  and  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  met  with  the  same 
misfortune  had  we  given  it  ourselves,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  given  to  them  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  any 
other  individuals  who  might  request  it.  We  hope  to  be  understood  in  our 
continued  opposition  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  thege  unmanageable 
agents  ;  we  mean  to  convince  the  reader  of  our  disinterestedness  before 
we  conclude  this  article. 

No  one  will  feel  inclined  to  deny  that  an  individual  who  gains  his  daily 
bread  by  operative  surgery,  would  throw  the  weight  of  his  opinion,  feeble 
though  it  may  be,  against  the  use  of  agents,  that  not  only  deprive  the 
dreaded  operation  of  all  its  terrors,  but  actually  reduce  it,  in  many  cases, 
to  a  pleasurable  emotion.  That  this  is  often  their  result,  we  are  free  to 
admit ;  for  we  have  witnessed  it  in  the  hands  of  others — nay,  it  has  hap- 
pened to  ourselves ;  but  other  results  have  also  happened,  that  tend  mate- 
rially to  invalidate  the  opinions  of  surgeons  whose  reiterated  assurance 
of  their  innocence,  has,  and  will,  continue  to  produce  the  most  disastrous 
results.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  were  the  first  to  warn  the  public 
against  the  danger  of  these  agents  (certainly  with  no  selfish  views,  for 
the  articles  we  wrote  were  published  anonymously,  and  we  were  person- 
ally interested  to  the  last  degree  in  the  success  of  the  remedies) ;  and 
now,  when  announcing  the  same  sentiments  through  the  pages  of  our  own 
Journal,  with  the  additional  assurance  of  personal  experience,  and  being 
about  to  commit  to  its  pages  a  great  error  of  judgment  in  a  case  of  our 
own — we  say,  that  for  all  these  reasons  combined,  we  feel  that  we  will  be 
justly  appreciated  in  what  we  have  yet  to  say. 

As  we  are  now  addressing  the  people,  and  not  physicians,  we  shall 
be  excused  for  not  entering  into  any  elaborate  theoretical  explanation  of 
their  action ;  the  results  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  give  the  ordinary 
observer  a  very  correct  idea  of  their  action.  Although  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  operations  that  would  otherwise  have  been  exquisitely 
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painful  (see  the  case  of  our  own  reported  in  the  last  number) — wherein, 
so  far  from  asphyxia,  or  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  having  been  pro- 
duced, the  patient  continued  breathing  and  conversing  naturally  and  gay- 
ly  durino-  the  whole  operation — still  no  honest  surgeon  will  deny  that  these 
are  exceptions  that  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor  understood.  This  very 
condition  has  either  been  exalted  by  the  necessary  continuance  of  the  op- 
eration, and  the  inhalation  of  the  agent,  into  actual  convulsions  or  phrensy, 
or  it  has  been  followed,  without  the  slightest  warning,  hy  instant  aspliyxia 
and  death. 

In  its  ordinary  administration,  the  surgeon  is  unwilling  to  commence 
his  incision  until  the  pulse  is  very  much  reduced,  or  he  has  no  assurance 
of  continuing  the  operation  without  pain.  Now  what  does  this  state  of 
things  mean  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, that  when  the  heart  nearly  or  quite  stops  acting,  the  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  ?  If  it  act  slowly,  we 
breathe  slowly  ;  if  it  cease  to  act,  we  cease  to  breathe.  We  ask  most 
earnestly  and  sincerely  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  fond  of  these 
agents,  Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ? 

One  of  the  questions  we  asked  in  our  former  paper,  which  was  also 
published  in  the  Tribune,  was  this  :  "  Can  we  tell  whether  its  favorable 
administration  to-day  may  not  be  followed  by  inevitable  death  to-morrow, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  first  administration  ?" 

This  has  received  a  most  foj-cible  reply  in  the  fatal  case  already  allu- 
ded to.  The  man  had  taken  it  before,  though  not  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  fatal  result ;  still  it  is  very  eyident  that  its  first  effect,  though  highly 
favorable,  afforded  no  guide  in  its  last  and  fatal  administration. 

Any  one  who  will  dispassionately  examine  the  question,  will  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  the(t  ether  and  chloroform  can  only  operate  by  producing 
asphyxia  or  intense  intoxication,  which  latter,  even  when  produced  by 
liquor,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  results  in  the  8ame  state. 

That  excellent  surgeon  and  most  amiable  man,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  has  published  a  beautiful  little  volume,  in  which  he  urges  the 
merits  of  these  agents,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  man  of  science  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  fourth  chapter,  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  excellent  heart  outstripped  his  judgment,  although  he  im- 
putes all  the  evils  that  followed  its  first  introduction,  to  the  thousand- 
and-one  stupid  patented  contrivances  used  for  its  administration.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  these,  nearly  or  quite  excluded  the  admission  of  atmospheric 
air;  so  that  the  patient  ran  the  imminent  risk  of  suffocation,  from  breath- 
ing over  and  over  again  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  before  the  ether  could 
affect  the  system. 

But  now  the  sponge  is  used,  the  air  has  free  ingress  to  the  lungs,  and 
worse  results  follow ;  only  because  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  has  brought  them  out ;  they  were  to  come,  and  will  continue  to 
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come,  for  nature  has  not  adapted  the  human  lungs  for  these  agents,  but 
for  pure  atmospheric  air,  composed  of  its  21  parts  of  oyxgen  and  79  of 
azote.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this  expression  will  be  severely  handled 
by  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  admire  the  Sentiment  of  our  motto 
on  the  cover  :  we  know  full  well,  that,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  such 
reasoning  would  allow  nothing  but  food  and  drink  to  pass  into  the  stom- 
ach, and  pure  air  into  the  lungs  ;  but  we  avow  no  such  sentiments.  As 
we  have  gaid  before,  "  we  know  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  medicine 
for  good  or  evil  :"  that  the  evil  predominates,  which  we  sincerely  believe 
it  does,  is  the  fault  of  conceit,  and  want  of  good  powers  of  observation 
both  among  physicians  and  their  employers. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  correct  logic,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  actual  effect  of  any  medicine  on  a  liv- 
ing and  ever-changing  body  like  the  human  system.  Therefore,  when 
an  agent  for  procuring  fame  and  money,  as  unmanageable  as  ether  or 
chloroform,  is  put  within  the  reach  of  every  man  in  the  community,  and 
deficiency  of  education  and  natural  powers  of  observation  are  so  common, 
the  results  must  continue  to  be  most  disastrous,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  warn 
the  people. 

Shortly  after  the  fatal  case  at  the  Hospital,  having  been  required  to  re- 
move a  tumor  from  a  patient  of  very  good  general  health,  and  no  marked 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  we  most  unwisely  yielded  to  her  solicitations, 
and  administered  chloroform.  We  were  soon  more  than  satisfied  of  its 
powers ;  for  the  patient,  after  a  few  inhalations,  became  in  a  perfect  state 
of  phrensy,  making  the  most  violent  exertions  to  escape,  and  uttering 
shriek  after  shriek,  so  as  to  induce  the  fear  of  actual  convulsions  and 
apoplexy.  Several  friends  have  since  assured  us,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued its  administration  till  the  pulse  fell  and  quiet  was  induced  ;  but 
we  feared  the  quiet  of  death,  having  early  impressed  upon  our  mind  the 
aphorism  of  the  great  Hunter — "  Increased  action  is  followed  by  dimin- 
ished power."  That  diminished  power  might  have  been  asphyxia,  and 
the  immediate  herald  of  death.  The  operation  was  completed,  under  a 
combination  of  feelings  we  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  encounter  a  second 
time,  though  not  very  timid  when  we  know  what  we  are  about 

In  another  instance,  we  administered  a  few  drops  in  a  natural  and  de- 
layed labor,  rather  to  allay  the  patient's  importunity  than  with  the  view 
of  any  positive  results ;  and  on  the  second  inhalation,  she  became  almost 
pulseless,  and  the  pains  ceased  for  half  an.  hour. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  redeem  our  promise  in  the  last  number,  and  give 
Dr.  Stimson's  remarks  and  a  few  of  his  cases ;  we  offer  no  apology  for 
introducing  them  in  a  popular  Journal.  Those  who  disapprove  of  them 
will  remember,  we  write  ^'  for  all  the  people." 

Dr.  Stimson  is  the  Resident  Physician  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asy- 
lum, and  we  foel  that  his  remarks  and  cases  are  entitled  to  their  full 
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share  of  weight,  in  determining  the  most  important  question  of  the  use  of 
these  agents  in  parturition.  The  extract  is  made  from  our  excellent  co- 
temporary,  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sciences^ 
of  September,  1848.  We  begin  with  Dr.  Stimson's  remarks,  and  quote 
from  his  fourth  case  : 

"  It  was  not  without  having  heard  from  others  or  having  entertained  in 
my  own  mind  objections  against  the  use  of  anegsthetic  remedies  in  labor, 
that  I  entered  upon  the  employment  of  chloroform.  Congestion  of  the 
brain,  exclusion  from  the  lungs  of  oxygen,  an  active  and  permanent 
vitiation  of  the  blood,  uterine  hemorrhage  from  the  absence  of  the  usual 
contractions  of  the  womb  after  delivery,  delay  from  irregular  uterine 
action,  and  last,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable  with  many  persons, 
an  interference  with  the  operations  of  nature,  and  a  contemptuous  design 
upon  the  decree — '  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children' — were  all 
presented  as  possible,  and  many  of  them  as  most  probable  objections,  to 
the  practice  of  superinducing  anaesthesia  during  labor.  The  following 
cases  may  contribute  toward  rendering  our  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
respe^cts  less  conjectural : 

"  Case  4. — January  29,  1848.     Ann ,  set.  33,  confined  with  her 

second  child,  was  relieved  of  great  distress  by  a  few  drops  of  chloroform, 
after  the  head  had  entered  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  temporary  relief 
afforded  by  so  small  a  quantity,  was  extended  at  the  entreaty  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  a  more  liberal  administration.  Succeeding  insensibility  produ- 
ced no  variation  in  the  activity  of  the  womb  ;  the  child  was  soon  born  • 
the  placenta  followe4  in  five  minutes;  and  in  no  case  have  I  observed 
less  sanguineous  discharge  result  from  delivery.  The  patient  awoke 
from  her  apparent  slepp,  to  express  her  thankfulness  for  the  pain  she  had 
been  spared. 

"  Case  5. — February  7th,  1848.   Ellen ,  Thompson  street,  set.  22, 

of  nervous  temperament,  had  been  in  labor  eight  hoursy  when  the  os  uteri 
became  fully  dilated,  the  head  of  the  child  resting  on  the  perinseum — 
the  patient  almost  frantic  with  pain  at  each  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
She  '  had  heard  of  something  to  put  them  asleep  when  a  baby  was  born,' 
and  begged  for  some  of  the  medicine  from  my  hand.  Anaesthesia  was 
produced,  during  which  the  woman  was  safely  and  expeditiously  delivered 
of  a  male  child.  The  pulse  was  observed  to  diminish  in  frequency  as 
the  influence  of  chloroform  was  first  felt  by  the  system.  The  uterus 
also,  for  several  contractions,  was  less  powerful — it  afterward  regained 
its  former  strength  and  efficiency.  Respiration  became  and  continued, 
throughout  the  chloroform  exhibition,  rather  slower  and  deeper  than 
natural. 

"  Case  6. — Bridget ,  set.  19,  a  first  labor ;  employed  chloroform  to 

annul  the  pain  that  would  arise  from  the  passage  of  a  child  through  the 
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inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The  labor  had  progressed  very  favorably 
till  the  head  rested  on  the  perinseunn,  when  inhalation  commenced ;  the 
patient,  after  a  few  seconds'  singing,  passed  from  a  brief  stage  of  exhila- 
ration to  a  state  of  partial,  and  finally  of  perfect  sopor.  Neither  the 
pulse  nor  the  uterus  was  materially  affected.  Delivery  terminated 
while  the  patient  seemed  to  sleep,  awaking  from  which  she  inquired 
whether  she  '  would  not  sooner  get  through,  since  she  had  had  a  fine 
sleep.'  Upon  being  assured  the  child  she  heard  crying  in  an  adjoining 
room  was  her  own,  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  fell  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Case  7. — February  24th,  1848.     Mrs.  ,  Madison  street,  a  large 

woman  of  nervo-sanguine  temperament,  about  to  be  delivered  of  her  9th 
child,  inhaled  chloroform  when  the  head  had  arrived  at  the  inferior  strait. 
In  two  minutes  she^  commenced  a  muttering  song,  soon  became  silent, 
and  at  length  apathetic.  The  pulse  feebly  beat  50  per  minute,  the 
uterus  omitted  several  contractions,  when  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
withhold  the  vapor.  Consciousness  returning,  it  was  again  breathed, 
though  more  sparingly ;  the  uterus  meanwhile  entered  upon  duty,  and 
shortly  afterward  expelled  its  contents  satisfactorily  to  all  parties. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  foregoing  and  the 
present  patient,  for  while  the  former  anticipated  benefit  from  sleep,  the 
latter  asked  whether  '  it  was  possible  for  her  to  get  well  as  soon  from 
having  slept  as  she  otherwise  would  do;'  scarcely  crediting  the  state- 
ment of  her  friends  that  her  child  was  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse. 

"  Case  8. — February  27,  1848.    Elizabeth ,  Walker  street,  set. 

23  ;  2d  child ',  chloroform  inhalation  commenced  when  the  head  of  the 
child  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  the  vagina.  A  few  seconds  of  inco- 
herent muttering  were  followed  by  hurried  breathing  (50  respirations 
per  minute),  a  feeble,  indistinct  pulse  (60  beats  per  minute),  and  an 
arrest  of  expulsive  efforts.  In  the  course  of  30  minutes,  breathing  be- 
came more  natural,  the  strength  of  the  pulse  restored,  and  the  progress 
of  the  labor  advanced.  Patient  soon  afterward  ejected  the  fluids  con- 
tained in  her  stomach  without  apparent  effort  or  consciousness;  subse- 
quent to  which,  nothing  untoward  occurred.  The  woman  was  happily 
delivered  during  ansesthesia. 

"  Case  9. — Mrs. ,  Centre  street,  set.  20,  first  confinement;  found, 

at  the  8th  hour  of  labor,  the  vagina  bathed  in  mucus,  the  membrane 
ruptured,  the  head  low  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  pulse  80  per  minute  ;  vigor- 
ous pains  recurred  every  10  minutes  ;  patient's  sufferings  from  the  for- 
ced expansion  of  the  soft  structures  unusually  great;  inhalation  of 
chloroform  permitted ;  a  deep  sleep,  and  a  suspension  for  25  minutes  of 
uterine  contractions,  were  the  only  perceptible  consequence  of  the  inhala- 
tion.  The  uterus  returned  to  its  former  degree  of  activity  as  the  first 
general  impression  of  chloroform  subsided  ;    the  pulse  and  respiration 
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remained  natural  ;  a  happy  smile  occasionally  played  over  the  counte- 
nance of  the  woman,  who  in  half  an  hour  awoke  to  be  informed  of  her 
new  relation  to  her  family — with  an  expression  unchanged,  an  eye 
bright  and  steady,  an  intellect  unobscured,  and  with  perfect  freedom  from 
headache,'  nausea,  or  other  unpleasant  sensation. 

*'  Case  10. — Mrs. ,  Mott  street,  jaet.  20,  first  labor  ;  inhalation  of 

chloroform  commenced  while  the  corrugated  scalp  slightly  separated  the 
labia  pudendi.  The  case  progressed  and  terminated,  in  all  essential 
respects,  similarly  to  the  case  last  detailed.  Respiration  and  circulation 
were  slightly  affected  by  the  agent.  The  uterus  under  the  first  general 
impression  ceased  action,  but  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  resumed 
its  contractions;  5  minutes  only  intervening  b-ctween  each." 

DR.    STIMSOF's  remarks. 

•'  On  the  whole,  does  the  experience  afforded  by  the  foregoing  cases 
allow  us  to  recommend  chloroform  in  natural  labor  ?  It  certainly  does 
not  prohibit  the  article.  It  rather  refers  the  question  of  its  administra- 
tion to  the  patient's  disposition,  so  long  as  our  experience  does  not  furnish 
evidence  of  an  injurious  effect.  If  she  chooses  to  be  relieved  from  pain 
by  a  remedy  which  has  the  power  to  do  so,  as  its  only  claim  on  her  con- 
sideration, she  may  have  the  article  administered  during  the  protrusion 
of  the  head  from  the  pelvis ;  and  our  previous  knowledge  of  chloroform, 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  warrant  its  exhibition. 

''  This  anseslhetic  agent  will  probably  be  found  more  useful  in  preterna- 
tural than  in  natural  labors,  if  we  may  estimate  its  suitableness  in  cer- 
tain irregular  conditions,  by  its  operation  in  a  regular  delivery.  Thus  it 
may  be  employed  to  suspend  uterine  contraction  when  the  occasion 
demands  turning  ;  it  may  be  used  in  cases  of  irregular  contraction  of  the 
uterus  retaining  the  placenta,  and  for  arresting  the  recurrence  of  partu- 
rient convulsions.  There  are  accidents,  too,  which  are  avoided  by  the 
use  of  the  vapor ;  hemorrhage  is  not  as  likely  to  occur  with,  as  without 
it,  from  its  property  of  reducing  vascular  activity.  Rupture  of  the 
uterus  will  not  take  place  sooner  from  its  influence ;  and  from  rendering 
the  nervous  system  less  mobile,  convulsions  may  be  averted." 

So  far  Dr.  Stimson  :  we  trust  that  our  willingness  to  present  both  sides 
of  this  serious  question,  is  now  apparent. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  "  American  Medical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia" (we  take  it  for  granted  they  acknowledge  no  other  in  America), 
there  is  an  elaborate  and  useful  paper  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  on  these 
agents,  in  which  Dr.  B.,  who  strongly  advocates  their  use,  makes  the 
following  extraordinary  remarks  : 

"If  there  is  one  consideration  calculated  to  arrest  attention  in  the 
history  of  etherization,  it  is,  that  although  the  ansesthetic  agents  have 
been  open  to  liberal  use  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  whether 
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ignorantly,  experimentally,  or  carelessly,  although  thousands  have  expe- 
rienced their  good  effects,  and  although  the  physiologist,  the  ether 
opponents,  and  the  coroner,  have  been  equally  ready  to  seize  upon,  and 
to  exaggerate  any  case  of  accident  that  might  seem  to  fall  within  their 
range — yet  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  cases  thus  publicly  sus- 
pected, have  been  less  than  ten,  while  the  conclusive  instances  of  direct 
relation  between  an  ansesthetic  agent  and  death,  are  two  in  number. 
Can  antimony  or  opium  show  as  clear  a  bill  of  health  for  the  same 
period  ?     Can  leeches  or  the  lancet  do  better  ?" 

Without  a  doubt  of  the  destructive  powers  of  either  of  the  potent  articles 
just  mentioned,  'we  are  quite  at  a  loss  what  comment  to  make  upon  this 
paragraph.  Had  it  been  written  by  a  member  of  "  The  American  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelpbia"  itself,  instead  of  being  an  extract  from  their 
transactions,  we  should  have  supposed  that  it  could  not  have  entered  into 
their  views,  that  any  death  (or  accident,  as  we  believe  it  is  sometimes 
called),  occurring  out  of  Philadelphia,  ought  "  to  count  any  thing  ;"  but 
coming  from  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  great  practical  experience 
and  extensive  observation,  we  can  only  ask,  is  it  an  oversight  ?  If  the 
"  accidents"  occurring  in  the  village  of  New  York  are  to  count  at  all, 
they  count  two,  to  say  nothing  of  those  extra  mundane  towns  of  London 
and  Paris,  and  all  the  other  European  towns  where  death  has  occurred 
from  these  agents.  Seriously,  in  the  transactions  of  that  grave  and 
learned  body,  "  The  American  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  this 
does  not  look  well. 


Art.  XII. —  What  are  Piles,  and  how  are  they  to  he  Cured? 

Every  person  is  aware,  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  circular  muscle 
surrounding  the  extreme  end  of  the  human  bowel ;  and  too  many,  unfor- 
tunately for  their  happiness,  are  equally  certain  that  excesses,  exhaus- 
tion, ol"  constipation,  produce,  or  are  in  some  way  closely  connected  with, 
certain  bleeding  tumors  occasionally  appearing  on  the  verge  of  the 
ANUS,  and  partially  subsiding  when  the  cause  is  removed,  or  with  the 
loss  of  blood  from  within  the  bowel :  this  is  generally  apparent  when 
at  stool. 

These  are  called  either  blind  or  bleeding  piles.  These  terms  are  not 
without  their  meaning — although  all  who  use  them  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing.  We  shall  explain  their  general  meaning  presently.  We 
wish  now  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  origin,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  either  to  cure  or  alleviate  his  affliction,  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  thus  annoyed. 
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Each  portion  of  the  human  body,  however  small,  contains  its  appro- 
priate nerves,  arteries,  and  veins.  The  veins  are  the  only  portion  of 
which  we  now  intend  to  speak ;  they  produce  piles  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  bowels  are  formed  throughout  their  whole  length,  by  an 
inner  or  mucous  lining,  and  an  outer  or  muscular  one ;  the  inner  one 
produces  mucus,  which  lubricates  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine,  and 
allows  the  surplus  contents  to  pass  easily  downward.  The  outer  or 
muscular  coat,  by  means  of  an  alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxation, 
forces  these  contents  downward  on  their  way  out  of  the  system. 

At  the  outlet,  or  anus,  as  we  call  it,  this  muscular  coat  becomes  a 
thick  ring  ;  the  object  of  this  increase  of  thickness  is,  by  its  power  of 
involuntary  contraction,  to  keep  the  bowel  well  closed.  Now  the  reader 
will  notice,  that  as  this  powerful  muscle  completely  surrounds  the 
KECTUM,  as  the  lower  bowel  is  called,  it  must  of  necessity  constrict  all 
the  veins  that  pass  below  it,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane,  or  the 
inner  lining  of  that  part.  These  veins  (as  all  veins  in  the  body  do) 
carry  back  the  blood  brought  to  the  part  by  its  arteries,  after  it  has  con- 
tributed  what  the  mucous  membrane  requires  for  its  secretions  and  nour- 
ishment. 

When  there  is  no  constipation  of  the  bowels  to  distend  them,  and  cause 
them  to  press  upon  the  great  veins  within  the  belly,  into  which  the 
smaller  ones  of  the  rectum  empty,  all  goes  on  smoothly  ;  the  blood  passes 
upward  from  the  anus,  or  opening  of  the  bowel,  into  these  larger  veins, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  heart,  notwithstanding  the  constriction  of  this 
circular  muscle,  or  sphincter,  as  it  is  called.  But  when  the  bowels  are 
distended  and  obstinately  costive,  the  veins  cannot,  by  their  feeble  power, 
overcome  both  the  constricting  muscle  and  the  obstruction  above,  and  so 
they  swell  into  tumors,  all  round  or  on  one  side  of  the  anus,  and  very 
often  give  great  pain  by  their  distension  pressing  upon  and  aggravating 
the  nerves  that  accompany  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Now  remember  that  the  arteries  which  bring  the -blood  to  the  part, 
being  connected  with,  and  subject  to  every  beat  of  the  heart,  they  easily 
convey  it  to  the  tumors  ;  but  the  veins  having  to  raise  it  upward,  and  the 
sphincter  muscle  and  loaded  bowels  both  pressing  upon  them,  they  are 
too  feeble  to  drive  the  blood  onward  :  it  cannot  mount,  and  so  the  swell- 
ings increase  ;  thus  piles  are  formed. 

Every  person  will  soon  discover  that  the  blood  finds  its  way  back  to 
the  heart,  and  ceases  to  distend  the  piles,  much  quicker  when  he  lies 
down,  and  when  the  bowels  are  empty;  excesses  of  all  kinds,  wine  and 
irritating  food,  increase  the  irritation,  and  take  away  from  the  power  of 
the  veins ;  and  so  they  cannot  contract  and  send  their  blood  upward, 
which  they  must  do  of  themselves  alone,  because  they  are  not,  like  the 
arteries,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  return  the  blood  to  it. 

We  spoke  of  internal  or  blind  piles,  and  said  we  would  explain  them  ; 
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the  term  simply  means,  in  popular  usage,  piles  within  the  gut — piles 
that  are  not  to  be  seen  or  felt ;  they  only  show  their  existence  by  bleeding 
at  stool ;  sometimes,  we  think,  the  term  is  applied  to  piles  that  are  visible, 
but  do  not  bleed. 

After  piles  ha,ve  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  harassed  the  patient — 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  without,  sometimes  painful,  sometimes 
quite  endurable — they  often  become  reduced  to  thick  and  partially  solid 
tumors,  or  folds  of  skin,  rendering  the  person  still  uncomfortable  from 
interfering  with  cleanliness,  irritating  and  itching,  and  sometimes  produ- 
cing permanent  thickening  of  the  verge. 

This,  with  prolapsus  or  falling  down  of  the  gut,  fistula,  and  fissures,  are 
all  separate  diseases,  and  will  require  separate  explanations.  All  of 
them  are  curable  by  surgical  means.  The  application  of  caustic,  if  per- 
severed in,  with  the  aid  of  proper  instruments  and  in  skillful  hands,  will 
cure  nearly  every  case  of  piles. 

To  keep  the  bowels  open  rather  by  diet  than  physic,  to  live  tempe- 
rately in  all  things,  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  part  three  times  a  day 
freely  with  a  sponge,  to  lie  down  and  puncture  the  distended  ones  with  a 
good  sized  darning-needle  when  painful,  are  means  more  to  be  relied  on, 
than  all  the  ointments  ever  invented  by  quacks  and  fools. 

When  an  operation  must  be  performed,  the  ligature  is  far  preferable 
for  ail  those  that  are  much  addicted  to  bleeding  ;  the  knife  or  scissors 
for  those  that  are  not.  It  is  an  operation  requiring  much  experience  and 
skill ;  many  have  been  nearly  bled  to  death,  and  some  actually  have 
died  by  careless  surgery.  We  shall  treat  of  fistula,  fissure,  and  prolap- 
sus, in  our  next. 


Art.  XIII. — Rascality  of  an  Oculist. — Blindness  from  Cataract  and  Dis- 
ease of  the  Nerve. — How  to  distinguish  them. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  man  (we  blush  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  call  him  so)  who  pursues  the  occupation  of  an  oculist,  and  has  for 
years  required  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury ;  this  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  received,  had  the  profession  been  less  divided  by  jealousy  and 
timidity.  To  do  justice  to  their  acumen,  however,  we  must  say,  that 
they  so  well  know  the  miserable  venality  of  our  inferior  courts  of  law, 
and  the  justly  merited  degradation  of  our  own  profession,  brought  about 
by  the  rivalry  of  our  medical  colleges,  that  it  would  be  quite  useless 
to  present  themselves  as  the  accusers  of  this  heartless  charlatan;  all 
their  efforts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  imputed  to  jealousy  and 
self-interest.  We  are  quite  sure  we  shall  experience  the  same  charge, 
from  some  readers,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence ',   we  have 
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great  capacity  of  endurance,  and  much  self-esteem,  and  are  not  easily 
frightened  by  opinions  or  courts  of  law  :  we  shall  do  our  duty. 

The  creature  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  has  all  the  personal 
characteristics  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  gentleman  ;  no  one,  how- 
ever, of  sufficient  education  and  observation,  would  for  one  moment  be 
deceived  by  him  ;  but  unfortunately  for  themselves,  most  of  those  who  re- 
quire his  aid,  are  nervously  credulous  from  disease,  or  labor  under  a  de- 
ficiency of  perception  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  well  as  eye-sight. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  springs  which  govern  the  actions  of  his  un- 
fortunate patients  is  so  complete,  and  the  character  of  his  surroundings 
so  perfectly  adapted  to  attain  his  end,  that  his  success  in  obtaining  enor- 
mous fees,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  chicanery  in  this  city. 

Neither  a  stuffed  alligator  or  rattlesnake,  nor  yet  a  string  of  herbs  or 
peach-pits,  or  even  a  dead  baby  in  a  bottle,  greets  your  entrance  into  his 
neat  professional  parlor  or  ante-room  ;  there  sit  his  intended  victims, 
speculating  on  their  miseries  and  the  demand  that  will  be  made  on  their 
pockets — often,  alas  !  far  less  easily  answered  than  that  on  their  folly  and 
credulity.  Silence,  awful  and  profound,  precedes  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  the  appearance  of  a  patient  issuing  from  the  inner  sanctum. 
Anon,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  announces  that  he  is  ready  for  a  new  vic- 
tim ;  they  enter  in  turn.  What  is  the  appearance  of  this  great  man  ? 
Think  you,  reader,  the  individual  who  sils  within,  unexposed  to  the  vul- 
gar gaze,  would  excite  your  admiration  by  his  thoughtful  countenance 
or  dignity  of  carriage  ?  Far  otherwise.  A  well-nourished  body,  that 
nature  might  seem  (could  it  have  been  bestowed  without  the  head  and 
heart)  to  have  acted  more  wisely  had  she  given  to  a  better  man,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  head  and  face  of  a  very  sensual  and  unintellectual  char- 
acter. If  the  beholder  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  predominating  impulse 
of  the  individual,  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  vast  breadth  and  redness  of 
the  neck  where  it  meets  the  skull,  and  all  misgivings  vanish.  The  man 
is  evidently  a  sensualist  of  a  very  low  order  ;  his  private  life  gives  am- 
ple proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  cerebral  assurance.  Several  ladies  of 
various  nations,  of  a  highly  vegetative  temperament,  claim  him  as  their 
lord.  They  are  probably  silenced  by  his  ill-gotten  gains.  But  we  must 
pass  on  to  his  evil  practices. 

The  "  aconitine  trick"  has  been  his  most  lucrative  and  reliable  method.. 
This  is  practiced  after  various  modes,  which  we  have  ascertained  from 
examining  their  eyes,  and  conversing  with  the  sufferers  themselves.  His 
most  ingenious  and  comprehensive  plan  we  will  state  first. 

An  individual  presents  himself  (it  is  always  much  more  successful 
with  a  lady),  with  the  eyes  hopelessly  amaurotic ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
nerve  is  dead,  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  relieve.  Surgeons 
will  understand  us  when  we  say,  we  have  seen  some  of  those  who  were 
swindled,  actually  glaucomatous.     With  a  sympathizing  air,  he  assures 
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.hem,  after  a  serious  questioning  and  examination,  that  "their  case  is  a 
very  complicated  one."  "First,  there  is  a  cataract,  which  of  itself  is  suf- 
ficient  to  destroy  the  sight  if  it  be  not  removed  :  this  can  be  done  by  a 
very  skillful  and  painless  operation,  with  a  very  peculiar  instrument,  in- 
vented by  himself"  "  Next,  the  nerve  is  diseased,  and  that  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  very  expensive  medicine."  "  He  regrets  much  that  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive, and  has  tried  many  experiments  with  other  and  cheaper  reme- 
dies, but  has  been  forced  to  the  conviction  derived  from  vast  experience 
(which  unfortunately  he  has),  that  it  only  is  to  be  relied  on."  "  This 
medicine  is  aconitine" — -"  true,  strychnine  will  sometimes  cure,  and  he 
will  try  it  for  jfive  or  six  months  (neither  will  have  any  effect  in  a  shorter 
time),  if  the  patient  insists  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  he 
has,  when  compared  to  aconitine,  little  confidence  in  it."  Now  consider 
for  a  moment  the  cunning  of  this  heartless  wrbtch  ;  the  poor  patient  is 
blind,  he  knows  not  why  ;  he  cannot  see  the  glad  sun  and  the  green 
fields,  nor  the  face  of  his  wife,  mother,  or  child  ;  he  has  heard  of  the 
great  skill  of  the  famed  man  he  is  talking  with  ;  has  come  a  long  dis- 
tance to  consult  him,  with  limited  means,-— in  short,  he  knows  not  what  to 
do.  To  his  anxious  inquiry,  "  What  is  the  price  of  this  medicine  ?"  he 
is  told,  "  From  two  to  five  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired"— or  in  truth,  according  to  this  wretch's  belief  in  his  ability  to  pay. 

If  any  astonishment  or  incredulity  is  expressed,  the  "  doctor"  appears 
much  hurt  and  quite  offended,  and  assures  the  patient  that  he  "  cordially 
sympathizes  with  his  affliction,  regrets  his  inability  to  pay,  and  will 
cheerfully  give  his  services  gratuitously — the  medicine,  of  course,  he 
could  not  give  to  every  one,  because  of  its  expensiveness — nay,  indeed, 
he  will  write  down  the  name  and  quantity  of  the  article  required,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  may  be  had  cheaper :  the  last  he  had  cost  him,  at  whole- 
sale price,  $440  per  ounce,  and  he  does  not  think  less  than  half  an 
ounce  would  avail." 

Furnishing  the  patient  with  a  prescription,  he  begs  that  he  would  in- 
quire at  any  respectable  druggist,  and  come  again  and  inform  him  of  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  The  patient,  directed  to  no  particular  druggist, 
thinks  all  is  right,  goes  away,  and  on  inquiry  fmds  the  price  to  be  $460  ^ 
Astonished,  he  inquires  farther ;  jhe  druggists  all  tell  him  it  is  aconitine, 
made  by  a  most  expensive  process  in  France,  and  assure  him  it  costs 
within  a  few  dollars  of  the  price  demanded ;  that  it  is  only  kept  to  com- 
plete the  assortment  required  in  their  stores.  This  is  true,  it  does  cost  such 
a  sum ;  heaven  knows  why,  but  so  it  is.  The  druggists  assure  the  pa- 
tient  of  the  celebrated  oculist's  great  skill,  and  that  he  uses  the  remedy 
by  steaming  the  eye  in  a  manner  different  from  other  practitioners  of 
less  experience.  They  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  inform  the  applicant, 
that  an  ounce  is  enough  to  cure  a  hundred  persons  who  are  at  all  cura- 
ble, and  that  the  rascal's  mode  of  using  it  is  a  humbug ',  perhaps  they  do 
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not  know  it;  for  druggists  do  not  always  understand  how  all  their  reme. 
dies  are  used. 

True,  he  fumigates  the  eye,  but  not  with  aconitine  ;  this  he  applies  by 
instilling  a  drop  of  the  solutionv,  or  by  friction  with  very  small  quantities, 
like  other  practitioners.  His  fumigations  are  used  for  deception — alcohol 
or  some  cheap  fluid  being  substituted  for  the  aconitine.  The  truth  is, 
most  of  these  cases  are  hopeless ;  there  is  perhaps  no  cataract  there  ;  the 
nerve  alone  is  affected — not  but  some  of  them  can  be  cured,  in  young 
and  healthy  subjects  ;  they  can  and  are,  but  the  majority  are  hopeless. 

After  this  conversation  the  patient  returns,  desires  the  scoundrel  to 
buy  the  medicine  and  save  him  the  profit,  some  «f  20,  and  receives  his 
gratuitous  treatment  for  six  months  ;  he  pockets  the  price  of  the  ounce, 
or  half  ounce  of  aconitine,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  patient  is  generally 
dismissed  uncured,  but  not  always. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  amaurosis,  the  disease  being  only  a  case  of 
simple  cataract ;  this  the  miscreant  cures  by  an  operation,  for  he  is  not 
destitute  of  skill,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  a  "better  spectacle  grinder 
than  operator,  and  the  patient  departs,  assured  of  his  being  cured  of  a 
desperate  disease,  by  the  most  consummate  skill  and  expensive  remedy. 
If  a  failure,  his  complaints  are  silenced  by  the  honeyed  words  and  gra- 
tuitous treatment  of  "  the  doctor."  During  his  procrastinated  attendance, 
he  has  perhaps  witnessed  the  cure  of  more  fortunate  cases,  fondly  hoping 
that  his  turn  was  to  come,  until,  heart-sick  and  penniless,  he  departs  for  his 
sad  home  in  the  west,  or  elsewhere.  We  have  witnessed  this  thing  for 
years ;  and  have  had  our  indignation  and  sympathy  excited  by  the  tale 
from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers,  and  so  have  many  others  in  the  city. 

In  order  to  guard  the  reader  from  such  villainy,  and  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  this  grievous  ^disappointment,  we  will  state  as  plainly  as  we  are 
able,  how  these  two  principal  affections  may  be  distinguished.  With  the 
aid  of  the  few  hints  we  shall  give,  and  a  friendly  conversation  with  his 
family  physician,  we  trust  that  some  at  least  may  be  prevented  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  this  heartless  wretch.  If  we  could  be  sure  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  profession,  we  would  mention  his  name ;  but  that  would  be 
folly  ;  jealousy  is  too  rife:  indeed,  there  could  be  no  means  of  convicting 
him,  for  there  is  no  contract  made,  and  he  takes  care  to  have  no  wit- 
nesses present. 

A  cataract  is  not  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  as  most  persons 
suppose,  but  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  directly  behind  the 
pupil,  or  sight  of  the  eye,  as  it  is  often  termed.  As  the  pupil  is  not  a  sub- 
stance, but  an  opening  or  round  hole  through  which  the  light  enters  the 
ball,  and  only  that  part  of  the  cataract  being  seen  that  appears  directly 
behind  it,  the  diseased  part  always  appears  round  ;  it  is  either  of  a  dull 
grey  or  white  color  ;  sometimes  dark  brown  ;  but  these  are  rare. 

The  cataract,  when  healthy,  is  called  the  crystalline  lens,  from  its  clear, 
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crystal  appearance,  and  accurate  resemblance  to  a  small  and  thick  mag- 
nifying-glass ;  its  use,  moreover,  is  actually  the  same  as  a  glass  of  this 
kind,  viz.,  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light,  and  magnify  objects  so  as  to 
transmit  the  image  clearly  and  vividly  to  the  retina,  or  nerve  of  sight,  sit- 
uated deep  in  the  eyeball,  and  lining  all  the  inner  part  of  it. 

Now  this  nerve,  when  diseased,  is  generally  either  acutely  sensitive 
and  painful  when  exposed  to  the  light,  or  it  is  completely  and  partially 
paralyzed,  and  light  affects  it  little,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
called  inflammation  of  the  retina ;  in  the  latter,  amaurosis,  or  sometimes 
gutta  serena,  as  in  the  books  of  old  authors. 

The  iris  is  a  beautiful  webbed  tissue,  of  very  close  texture,  and 
lined  on  its  inner  side  with  a  jet  black  membrane,  through  which  no 
light  can  penetrate  :  all  the  rays  of  light  enter  through  the  hole  or  sight 
in  its  centre  ;  they  are  concentrated  by  the  lens,  as  we  said  before,  and 
paint  the  object  we  view  most  wondrously  and  mysteriously  on  the  nerve 
or  retina,  and  so  transmit  it  to  the  brain. 

The  iris  contracts  and  expands  so  as  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
transmitted  to  the  nerve :  this  is  its  duty.  If  not  there,  the  nerve 
would  be  destroyed  with  inflammation.  Now  suppose  the  person  has  cat- 
aract, and  the  lens  can  no  longer  concentrate  the  rays,  though  they  pass 
the  pupil  as  freely  as  before  :  mark  this  direction,  and  you  will  general- 
ly tell  with  certainty  whether  it  be  cataract.  With  your  back  to  the  win- 
dow, or  on  cloudy  days,  you  will  always  see  best.  This  is  the  reason  : 
the  nerve  of  sight  being  as  well  and  sensitive  as  ever,  the  pupil  contracts 
when  the  light  is  strong,  though  not  so  freely,  of  course,  as  though  there 
were  no  cataract,  and  expands  when  it  is  darker ;  it  continues  to  do  its 
duty  because  it  is  well,  and  protects  the  nerve  from  too  much  light. 

On  sunny  days,  or  with  your  face  to  the  window,  you  will  not,  there- 
fore, see  so  well.  In  cataract,  you  can  see  large  objects,  as  the  hand  or 
the  light  of  the  window,  sideways ;  because  the  light  passes  through  the 
small  space  between  the  iris  and  lens,  and  strikes  on  the  sides  of  the 
retina :  it  cannot  enter  through  the  centre  or  thick  part  of  the  diseased 
lens. 

When  these  directions  do  not  produce  the  results  stated,  you  have  cause 
to  suspect  that  the  cataract  has  grown  fast  to  the  iris,  and  so  shuts  out 
the  light,  by  preventing  its  dilatation  or  contraction ;  or  what  is  more 
probable,  there  may  exist  amaurosis  or  deadness  of  the  nerve.  If  you 
cannot  see  the  light  of  the  sun  with  the  affected  eye,  there  is  little  doubt 
it  is  the  case. 

The  cause  of  cataract  is  probably  a  congestion  or  slow  inflammation  of 
the  lens,  producing  dimness  or  opacity ;  it  is  peculiar  to  no  age,  though 
more  common  in  advanced  life  ;  children  are  born  with  it,  and  we  have 
operated  successfully  at  one  and  at  ninety  years  of  age.  The  cause  of 
amaurosis  is  no  doubt  similar. 
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No  child  is  too  young  after  the  first  year  ;  indeed,  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  nerve,  in  most  cases,  depends  upon  its  early  perform- 
ance, and  it  often  happens  that  groundless  fears  on  the  part  of  a  parent, 
condemns  the  child  to  hopeless  blindness,  as  incurable  paralysis  of  the 
nerve  or  amaurosis  may  follow  if  the  operation  be  long  delayed  :  besides 
this  risk,  the  early  education  must  be  neglected  and  the  health  impaired, 
for  want  of  exercise.  The  operation  in  children  is  entirely  painless  :  in 
adults,  it  occupies  not  over  five  or  ten  seconds,  and  is  productive  of  no 
greater  pain  than  the  puncture  of  a  pin. 

An  absurd  idea  is  promulgated  in  the  books,  and  adhered  to  by  anti- 
quated surgeons,  that  when  one  eye  only  is  affected  with  cataract,  the 
other  should  not  be  operated  on.  This  is  only  correct  with  regard  to 
very  old  persons,  who  have  at  best  but  a  short  time  to  live.  The  nerve 
of  the  eye,  like  all  other  parts,  loses  power  from  want  of  use  ;  and  when 
the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  operate  on  the  one  first  affected,  because  the 
cataract  is  appearing  in  the  other,  he  often  finds  the  nerve  so  much  im- 
paired, that  he  can  give  little  encouragement  of  sight,  even  if  the  cata- 
ract be  successfully  removed.  Moreover,  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  suppose  that  removing  the  cataract  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  formed  in 
one  eye,  will  prevent  its  appearance  in  the  other.  The  derangement 
of  the  axes  of  vision,  nature  will  soon  remedy;  indeed,  one  half  of  the 
human  family  have  one  eye  much  stronger  than  the  other ;  very  many 
use  but  one,  though  both  appear  perfect.  In  future  numbers  we  shall 
explain  some  other  affections  of  the  eye. 


Art.  XIV. —  Varicocele  produced  hy  Sexual  Excess  and  Self-ahuse. 

Varicocele  is  an  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  testis  with  blood ; 
whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  study  the  human  countenance  as  indi- 
cative of  disease,  must  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  some  great  and  extensively  operating  cause  is  at  work,  depressing 
the  physical  and  mental  energy  of  an  immense  number  of  young  men, 
who,  by  continuing  their  daily  avocations,  give  no  assurance  of  organic 
disease. 

That  portion  of  life  between  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years,  is  so 
evidently  that  in  which  nature  has  occasion  for  the  highest  action  of  all 
her  forces,  in  order  to  form  a  frame,  fit  not  only  to  endure  the  trials  of 
life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  but  to  transmit  health  to  offspring, 
that  any  very  extensive  failure  to  attain  this  result,  at  once  arrests  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  man,  and  provokes  the  exclamation.  Why  is 
this  ?     Such  could  never  have  been  the  design  of  Providence.     Nor  is  it 
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so:  it  is  man's  folly  that  produces  it,  and  no  imperfection  in  the  laws  of 
creation. 

All  the  tribes  of  animals  inferior  to  man,  produce  their  species  at  the 
time  of  life  and  the  season  of  the  year  best  suited  to  the  intentions  of 
nature ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  early  sexual  desire,  provoked  by 
the  ten  thousand  errors  of  early  life  in  the  human  family,  and  actual 
instruction  by  impure  associates.  Animals  roach  maturity,  it  is  true,  at 
different  periods  in  the  same  genus ;  but  this  will  always  be  found  to 
depend  upon  some  circumstance,  either  favorable  or  otherwise,  to  early 
or  late  development.  The  mind  and  nervous  system  furnish  the  pow. 
erful  means  of  too  early  development  of  the  sexual  desires  in  man,  which 
generally  results  in  that  bane  of  the  human  family,  onanism  or  self- 
abuse. 

We  have  treated  these  subjects  at  length,  in  a  treatise  published  some 
years  since,  on  diseases  of  the  sexual  system,  and  have  had  no  occasion 
to  alter  the  views  therein  expressed,  viz.  :  that  this  vice  throws  into  the 
shade  all  other  means  of  cutting  short  human  life,  including  the  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  Indeed,  we  here  reiterate  the  assertion,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  it  is  the  actual  origin  of  scrofula  or  consumption;  it 
impairs  the  vital  forces  in  the  parent,  and  causes  that  low  degree  of 
nutrition  that  produces  the  deposit  of  albumen  or  tubercle  in  the  lungs 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  explained  in  the  article  on  consumption. 
Of  course  it  can  then  be  transmitted  to  the  children. 

The  excessive  exhaustion  that  follows  the  premature  exercise  of  the 
venereal  powers,  either  by  sexual  excess  or  self-abuse,  shows  itself  with 
almost  universal  certainty  in  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the 
left  testis.  These  become  enlarged,  and  feel  like  a  bundle  of  earth-worms 
under  the  skin.  An  anatomical  reason  exists  why  that  side  is  almost  in- 
variably affected.  There  is  one  in  five  at  least  of  all  young  men  who  re- 
side  in  cities  thus  affected,  and  at  least  ten  per  cent,  whose  virility  is  se- 
riously impaired.  Tobacco  has  a  powerful  influence  in  aiding  the  pro- 
duction of  this  state,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  cause.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  effect  than  that  produced  upon  the 
nervous  temperament  by  these  vices. 

Varicocele,  however,  is  the  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  at  present.  Much  of  the  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  piles  is 
applicable  here  ;  there  is  indeed  no  powerful  circular  muscle  to  com- 
press the  veins,  as  there  is  there,  but  other  causes,  which  tend  to  obstruct 
the  return  of  the  blood  which  causes-  the  enlargement,  exist,  and  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease,  where  the  powers  of  the 
veins  to  contract  are  impaired  by  exhaustion  of  the  constitution.  The  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  and  a  suspensary  bag,  with  careful  attention  to 
the  bowels,  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  this  disease.  This  had  better  be 
adopted  in  all  slight  cases.     Where  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  testis  is 
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impaired,  there  is  no  resource  but  the  obliteration  of  the  veins,  either  by 
pressure  or  the  ligature,  or  their  division  by  the  knife.  The  propriety 
of  the  operation  depends  entirel}'-  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  testis,  and  the  patient's  mind.  When  a  man  is  by  this 
cause  rendered  unfit  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  of  a  vacillating 
and  uncertain  temperament,  he  had  better  submit  to  the  operation,  even 
if  it  should  be  of  moderate  size.  Fortunately  for  humanity,  very  few 
surgeons  fail  to  sympathize  with,  and  to  advise  properly,  those  who  are 
thus  afflicted.  It  is  singular  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  true,  that  quackery 
has  not  yet  attempted  to  cure  this  disease — therefare  we  have  no  caution 
to  give.  The  subject  of  rupture  and  trusses  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  varicocele,  and  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  so  many,  we  shall 
treat  it  at  length  in  our  next  number. 


Art.  XV. —  Worms  found  in  the  Carcass  of  the  Anaconda. 

The  effect  of  dietetics,  and  the  deprivation  of  free  air  and  exercise 
on  the  physical  development  of  man  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  their 
great  influence  in  causing  disease,  has  always  been  the  point  to  which  the 
true  physician  has  been  inclined  to  direct  his  earnest  attention.  He 
feels  that  there  lies  the  only  path  by  which  he  can  discover  the  causes  of 
disease,  or  cure  it  when  developed. 

The  astonishing  discovery  of  Shirach,  the  German  Apiarian,  that  by 
altering  its  diet  and  its  cell,  nature  could  so  alter  the  conformation  of 
a  bee  as  to  form  an  insect  differing  widely  from  what  was  her  design 
when  the  egg  that  produced  it  was  deposited,  and  that  this  change,  when 
required  by  circumstances,  went  even  to  the  extent  of  evolving  the  sex, 
and  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  producing  eggs  and  continuing  the 
species,  rather  than  be  foiled  of  her  end  by  the  accidental  death  of  all  the 
females  and  female  eggs  in  the  hive — arrested  the  attention  of  all  the 
philosophers  of  Europe. 

Nothing  could  be  better  proved,  and  nothing  more  convincing  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  of  the  great  power  of  the  qualities  of  food  on  living 
bodies.  A  vast  field  is  here  opened  to  the  view  :  this  general  analogy 
holds  good  in  the  human  family.  The  North  American  Indian,  with  his 
free  exercise  and  high  animal  diet ;  the  Laplander,  with  his  rigid  cli- 

ate  and  hard  fare  of  fish  and  train  oil ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
zone,  with  his  rice  and  fruit,  all  show  in  their  physical  conformation  the 
effect  of  diet,  exercise,  and  climate.  We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of 
a  low  degree  of  organization  and  albuminous  nutrition  in  the  develop- 
ment of  scrofula  or  consumption ;  it  is  equally  productive  of  worms   in 
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the  human  body  and  in  animals.  All  of  these  subjects  shall  receive 
our  attention  in  future  numbers  ;  there  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to 
the  student  of  dietetics  and  the  improvement  of  man. 

The  huge  reptile  which  has  been  for  some  time  exhibited  at  the  Mu- 
seum in  this  city,  died  last  week,  and  was  examined  by  a  friend,  who  in- 
forms us  that  the  right  lung  (in  the  serpent  tribe  a  mere  sack)  contained 
a  worm  as  large  as  the  little  finger  ;  the  intestine  just  below  the  stomach, 
a  great  number  of  a  different  species ;  and  several  entirely  closed  sacks 
growing  on  the  vertebrae,  a  number  of  another  species — all  alive  when 
taken  out. 

Reptiles  are  very  subject  to  worms,  because  of  their  low  organization ; 
and  all  delicate  children  likewise,  both  from  the  same  cause.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  confinement,  preventing  the  animalization  of  its  blood  to 
the  degree  proper  to  its  species,  hastened  the  development  of  these  crea- 
tures within  the  body  of  the  serpent. 

Children  who  breed  many  worms,  usually  have  little  desire  for  active 
exercise  and  a  healthy  meat  diet.  The  serpent  had  his  proper  quantity 
of  animal  diet,  but  his  state  of  confinement  and  consequent  privation  of 
those  other  articles  of  food  essential  to  his  health,  and  procurable  in  his 
natural  state,  doubtless  hastened  his  death.  We  here  take  occasion  to 
say,  that  almost  all  the  dosing  of  children  for  worms  is  an  abominable 
relic  of  ignorance  ;  increased  exercise  and  air,  and  properly  varied  diet, 
are  the  only  means  to  prevent  their  formation,  or  get  clear  of  them  when 
they  exist. 


Art.  XVI. — The  Cure  of  Disease  ly  Temperature  and  Position. 

The  importance  of  position  and  temperature  should  never  be  forgotten 
in .  the  treatment  of  disease.  When  a  person  faints  from  loss  of  blood 
or  any  mental  cause,  the  very  first  apparent  consequence,  and  that  which 
gives  the  most  alarm  to  the  by-stander,  is  the  very  method  nature  takes 
to  relieve  him.  He  falls  down — by  no  means  let  any  one  raise  him 
up.  The  blood  that  is  lost,  ceasing  to  distend  the  veins,  they  have  less 
to  provoke  their  contraction,  and  consequently,  when  the  quantity  natural 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  accident  is  suddenly  diminished,  the  heart 
does  not  receive  its  proper  supply,  because  the  veins  have  to  raise  it,  and 
they  have  less  to  act  upon.  Now  do  you  not  see  that  it  would  reach  the 
heart  with  far  greater  ease,  if  the  body  continues  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion ?  Straighten  it  out  then,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  floor,  or  ground, 
if  dry;  loosen  all  the  clothes  and  neck-cloth,  and  let  in  air:  the  shock  of 
water  thrown  suddenly  into  the  face  is  a  powerful  stimulant ;   do  that 
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several  times,  and  then  administer  a  table-spoonfull  of  any  kind  of  spirits 
at  hand — slowly,  till  you  observe  if  the  patient  swallows.  A  moral 
emotion,  though  no  blood  be  lost,  will  produce  the  sanrie  results,  by  acting 
on  the  nerves  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us  ;  the  same  remedies  are  appro- 
priate. Tears  and  prayer  are  nature's  best  relief;  the  sigh  is  a  con- 
vulsive effort  for  breath,  and  should  never  excite  alarm. 

The  reader  has  only  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  all  painful  sores 
and  inflammations,  felons,  sprains,  &c.,  and  he  will  at  once  see  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  limb  elevated.  The  blood  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  inflammation  and  swelling,  and  thus  presses  on  the  excited 
nerves  and  causes  the  pain.  Raise  the  limb,  then,  and  the  blood  cannot 
reach  the  affected  part  so  easily. 

Some  headaches  are  relieved  by  sitting  up — more  by  lying  down  :  try 
both  methods  ;  the  affection  is  obscure  and  variable,  but  much  may  be 
learned  by  observation. 

Position  and  temperature  are  the  greatest  of  all  our  remedies.  The 
application  of  cold  to  local  and  external  inflammations  is  a  measure  our 
very  instinct  tells  us  is  right ;  it  is  now  far  more  extensively  used  by 
surgeons  than  heretofore ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  when  we  assert, 
it  is  the  only  remedy  satisfactory  to  the  philosophic  thinker.  If  carried 
to  the  extent  of  ice,  it  should  be  removed  when  the  feeling  of  the  part  is 
sensibly  impaired,  and  then  reapplied,  till  relief  follows. 


Tracts  for  the  People. — Mr.  J.  S.  Redfield,  our  well-known  pub- 
lisher,  has  issued  a  number  of  most  excellent  tracts  on  physiological  sub- 
jects. The  one  we  have  just  read,  is  entitled,  '^  The  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Air,"  showing  its  influence  in  sustaining  life  and  producing  disease, 
with  remarks  on  the  ventilation  of  houses.  It  is  most  admirably  written, 
and  conveys  an  amount  of  instruction  which,  if  it  were  possessed  by 
every  adult  in  the  land,  would  cause  our  sarsaparilla  and  pill-mongers 
to  take  their  proper  position  in  society.  When  one  rides  up  town  in  a 
Greenwich  or  Dry  Dock  omnibus,  he  becomes  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  impressing  the  community  with  such  knowledge  ;  likewise, 
with  that  of  the  proper  use  of  water.  One  would  suppose  that  they 
neither  required  air  nor  water.  The  Tract  Society  would  do  well  to 
bring  some  of  their  energy  to  bear  on  this  subject.  If  a  man's  body  be 
filthy,  we  much  doubt  his  capacity  for  religious  instruction.  These 
excellent  tracts  may  be  had  for  the  trifling  amount  of  a  shilling  each : 
thqy  can  be  sent  by  mail.  The  series  comprises  several  subjects,  all  of 
great  interest  to  humanity.  Address  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Ilall,  New 
York. 
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Braithwait's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery. — 
Part  the  eighteenth  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publisher,  Daniel  Adee, 
107  Fulton  street.  It  is  a  most  useful  affair;  a  sort  of  California  gold 
filter.  Heaven  knows  the  mass  of  twaddle  and  mysticism  inflicted  upon 
a  suffering  community,  by  every  stupid  ass  that  can  buy  a  pen  and  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  get  hold  of  a  plate  and  case-knife  to  mix  up  a  mass 
of  filthy  drugs  for  some  poor  creature  to  swallow,  requires  to  be  filtered. 
The  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the  age,  will,  in  our  opinion,  prove 
to  be  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  paper,  by  Sir  James  Mur- 
ray,  M.  D.,  "  On  the  Nature  of  Epidemic  and  Malarious  Diseases.'^  The 
manner  in  which  Sir  James  has  conducted  his  experiments,  pretty  nearly 
settles  the  question,  that  disturbances  of  the  electricity  of  the  body  causes 
all  the  diseases  called  malarious,  such  as  fevers,  agues,  cholera,  &c. 
There  is,  from  present  evidence,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  our  mode  of 
managing  them  will  be  far  more  effective,  when  we  bring  a  rational 
method  of  inquiry  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  It  is  impossible  to  notice  so 
important  a  matter  here  ;  we  will  give  an  abstract  in  a  future  number. 
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The  Polka — Interesting  Physiological  Discovery. — We  commend 
to  the  particular  notice  of  its  numerous  admirers,  the  following  descrip- 
tion  of  that  refined  and  intellectual  amusement — the  Polka.  It  was 
written  by  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  Paris,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
touching  the  class  of  society,  who  cultivate  the  aesthetics  of  that  fascina- 
ting diversion.  We  are  quite  ashamed,  however,  of  our  friend's  antiqua- 
ted notions  of  its  immorality.  The  true  philosopher  will  always  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  that  great  nation,  who  invented  so  highly  expressive 
and  graceful  a  method  of  eliciting  the  innocent  demonstrations  of  "  la 
grande  passion  dominante  :"  v 

"  At  the  Chateau  Rouge,  in  Paris,  we  have  seen  several  thousand 
persons  of  both  sexes,  composed  of  the  pleasure-loving  classes,  clerks, 
artists,  strangers,  young  shop  girls,  and  grisettes,  many  of  them  of  doubt- 
ful character.  Here  they  assemble  twice  in  the  week — Sundays  being 
the  day  when  the  crowd  is  greatest — for  the  purpose  of  dancing.  The 
dancing  saloon  is  large  and  airy,  capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand 
couple  at  once  on  the  floor.  Music  is  provided,  and  the  whole  is  under 
(he  superintendence  of  a  corps  of  police  officers  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining order. 

"  The  dancing  is  conducted  with  great  esprit,  and  the  movements  of 
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the  couples  indicate  any  thing  but  delicacy.  The  Polka,  being  the 
favorite  dance,  is  most  frequently  performed;  the  parties  going  quite  as 
far  in  their  embraces,  as  could  be  allowed  in  a  public  assembly.  Both 
male  and  female  enjoy  this  particular  dance  with  a  gusto,  such  as  is  no- 
where exhibited  in  Europe.  The  embrace  is  too  dose  for  delicacy,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  particular  desire  of  both  parties  to  go  quite  as  far  as 
was  possible,  without  rudely  shocking  the  blunted  sensibilities  of  the 
Parisians  present. 

"  The  entire  amusement  is  too  licentious  for  decency ;  and  as  it  is  from 
such  places  that  such  dances  generally  have  their  origin,  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  our  children, 
could  they  but  know  that  these  modes  of  amusement  are  the  inventions 
of  licentious  societies,  such  as  are  to  be  found  at  places  like  the  Chateau 
Rouge  in  Paris.  And  yet  in  this  city,  and  in  the  heart  of  our  best  and 
most  moral  circles,  a  dance  is  tolerated  and  encouraged,  which  is  deemed 
a  fitting  means  of  pastime  and  enjoyment  by  a  class  whose  morals  are 
loose,  and  many  members  of  which  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency,  and 
to  all  ideas  of  virtue — the  kept  mistresses  of  Paris — the  lost  and  degra- 
ded of  society. 

"  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  our  intelligent  and  moral  people,  that 
parents  permit  their  daughters  to  indulge  in  an  amusement  so  nearly 
bordering  on  the  licentious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  likely  to  blunt  that 
delicate  modesty  which  is  the  charm  of  the  female  sex. 

"  It  should  be  condemned  at  once,  as  unfit  for  our  tastes,  as  degrading 
to  our  moral  sense.  It  may  do  for  the  balls  of  Chateau  Rouge,  but 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  our  own  homes,  surrounded  with  wives  and 
daughters,  whose  virtue  and  modesty  are  our  pride,  and  give  the  greatest 
charm  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes." 


Editorial  Promises. — A  great  many  letters  of  encouragement  and 
condemnation,  from  various  quarters  of  the  city  and  country,  have 
reached  us.  Some  complain  of  our  efforts  to  pull  down  the  profession  ; 
some  for  not  noticing  Homoepathy,  Hydropathy,  &c.,  &c.  We  beg  you 
all,  gentlemen,  to  remember  our  condition  ;  we  have  but  forty-eight  pa- 
ges, and  we  sat  out  to  instruct  the  people.  We  are  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  peculiarly  pious  and  choleric  schoolmaster,  of  whom  we  have 
a  strikingly  keen  remembrance  ;  his  cadaverous  countenance,  sepulchral 
voice,  and  the  ominous  shortness  of  his  Monday  morning's  prayer,  we 
shall  never  forget.  Sunday  had  been  a  peculiarly  distressing  day  of 
rest  to  him,  and  he  was  in  a  nervous  state  of  agitation  to  commence  his 
favorite  pastime  of  flagellation ;  but  the  poor  man  had  so  many  boys  to 
whip,  he  scarce  knew  where  to  begin ;  he  would  continue  the  operation 
till  perfectly  exhausted,  and  then  retire,  as  he  used  to  tell  us,  to  pray  for 
a  blessing  on  his  exertions — but  as  some  of  us  shrewdly  suspected,  to  di- 
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minish  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  cider  which  he  always  brought  in  his 
pocket  to  refresh  him  after  his  diversion.  Have  patience,  gentlemen,- 
we  have  all  had  a  long  Sunday,  and  there  is  m.uch  to  do.  "  You  shall 
not  be  neglected,"  as  he  used  to  assure  us  with  great  satisfaction.  We 
are  conscious  that  the  cautery  is  a  harsh  remedy,  but  it  is  an  effective  one ; 
it  will  produce  wholesome  granulations,  when  the  "slough  is  thrown  off." 


A  Word  to  the  Wise. — When  Thomas  Wakely,  M.  D.,  the  pro- 
jector and  present  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  issued  his  first  number, 
there  was  a  great  to-do  among  the  faculty;  their  convulsions  and 
jactitations  much  resembled  the  movements  of  a  newly  skinned  eel. 
Meetings  were  held  at  each  other's  houses,  resolves  formed,  and  finally, 
we  believe,  the  venerable  John  Abernethy  procured  an  injunction  ;  but 
it  was  dissolved,  and  Thomas  went  on. 

At  one  of  the  meetings,  that  excellent  surgeon  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  was  in  the  chair.  When  all  the  rest  had 
gnashed  their  teeth,  and  vowed  their  vow  of  vengeance,  the  chairman 
was  called  on  for  his  opinion.  Arising  with  a  smiling  countenance,  he 
remarked,  that  Thomas  possessed  an  uncommonly  firm  temperament, 
and  great  capacity  of  endurance,  with  unusually  large  developments  of 
self-defence  ;  moreover,  that  his  skill  in  applying  the  cautery,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  tender  spots,  were  not  to  be  questioned.  In  view  of  all 
these  circumstances,  the  chairman  suggested  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  all  do  was  to  mend  their  manners,  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
would  continue  to  publish  his  journal. —  Verhum  sap. 


Pursuit  of  Poetry  "  Under  Difficulties." — We  have  received  a 
Yalentine  whose  paternity  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  "  Phenomenon" 
not  unfrequently  observed  in  great  poets,  of  making  verses  with  a 
marked  resemblance  to  their  predecessors.  If  it  be  the  happy  result  of 
the  protracted  labor  we  spoke  of  in  our  last  number — and  this  is  not  im- 
probable, from  the  diminished  personal  importance  of  the  professor — the 
accouchement  must,  as  we  anticipated,  have  been  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  there  are  several  delicate  finger-marks  and  indentations  of  the 
nails  on  the  left-hand  border  of  the  sheet,  and  a  labored  and  convulsive 
chirography  of  the  two  last  lines,  that  show  the  effort  with  which  the 
birth  was  effected.  We  give  them  for  the  encouragement  of  all  who 
woo  the  muse — 

"  Yet  oh  !  thou  famous  orator,  remember  the  Scalpel, 
It  was  a  gander  who  betrayed  the — liberals  of  Rome — Tully's  home, 

(erased)  (do.         do.) 

Profession  well." 

There  reader !  never  give  up  after  that,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  fire 
in  you. 
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A  Scientific  Prescription. — It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  record  the  foU 
lowing  ridiculous  result  of  the  degrading  system  of  medical  education  ; 
but  it  affords  too  capital  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  reform,  to  pass 
it  over.  Its  authenticity  depends  upon  a  gentleman  whose  character  as 
a  man  and  a  pharmaceutist  is  beyond  reproach.     Here  it  is : 

An  English  practitioner  of  deserved  celebrity,  had  directed  our  in- 
formant (the  apothecary  above  alluded  to)  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  infu- 
sion of  gentian  root  of  eight  ounces,  and  then  to  add  two  ounces  of  the 
tincture  of  the  same— we  suppose  to  make  it  a  little  stronger  and  some- 
what more  stomachic.  When  scientifically  expressed,  the  receipt  read 
thus.  We  omit  the  sign  of  Jupiter  and  the  cabalistic  characters,  but  give 
the  Latin,  because  it  is  part  of  the  joke  : 

Infusjim  gentianse — ounces  XVI. 
Tinctura  ejusraodi,      do.     III. 

This  was  put  up  and  delivered,  and  the  receipt  placed  on  file,  so  that  it 
might  be  referred  to  and  again  prepared,  if  required.  One  of  those  in- 
nocent young  gentlemen  who  had  "  gone  through  the  mill,"  and  found 
himself  invested  with  a  diploma,  by  some  means  got  a  patient ;  and  hav- 
ing a  day  or  two  before  eyed  the  apothecary^s  book,  he  "  logged"  the 
receipt  of  the  English  physician  for  future  use.  Inquiring  with  seeming 
carelessness  what  disease  it  was  given  for,  he  was  told  dyspepsia. 

Fancying  his  new  patient  had  dyspepsia,  he  proceeded  with  great  for- 
mality to  write  the  receipt  he  had  seen  in  the  apothecary's  book.  The 
first  article,  or  the  infusion,  escaped  him  entirely  ;  he  had  completely 
forgotten  it,  but  he  very  quietly  and  gravely  wrote  the  second  alone ,  of 
course,  it  was  nonsense,  meaniijg  literally, 

Tincture  of  the  same — ounces  III 

The  apothecary,  supposing  (most  charitably)  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
name  the  first  article,  or  the  infusion,  took  his  prescription  to  him,  stating 
that  he  had  omitted  to  name  the  first  article  he  required  to  be  compound- 
ed, and  requested  him  to  supply  the  omission.  The  doctor  very  gravely 
assured  him  that  it  was  not  an  omission  at  all ;  he  wanted  the  tincture  of 
Ejusmodi  only — a  remedy  much  used  for  dyspepsia.  The  apothecary  (a 
very  scientific  and  gentlemanly  wag)  informed  him  with  equal  gravity, 
that  they  were  out  of  that  article,  and  its  preparation  being  difiicult  and 
requiring  time,  begged  him  to  apply  elsewhere.  Whether  the  doctor 
succeeded  or  not,  we  are  n«t  informed  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  some 
knowing  wag  supplied  him.  This  may  be  sport  to  us,  but  it  is  death  to 
the  people,  as  the  frogs  said.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  pre- 
scriptions with  six  or  eight  articles  in  them,  several  of  which  have  totally 
different  effects,  or  actually  neutralize  each  other  chemically.  Do  we 
not  need  a  change  in  our  present  wretched  system  of  huckstering 
diplomas  ? 


Soda  Powders. 


There  is  rather  a  left-handed  compliment  to  ourselves  in  the  third  line 
of  these  doggerel  verses,  sent  us  by  a  friend,  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
lost ;  and  we  come  under  the  division  of  the  pachydermatous  or  thick- 
skinned  animals,  so  it  matters  not;  we  give  them  for  our  readers' 
diversion.  We  were  always  philanthropica!ly  inclined,  particularly 
toward   our  brethren. 

LINES   TO   THE   PHENOMENON. 


Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  Heaven,  said  B- 
But  such  a  style  won't  do  for  me. 
Come,  "  green-eyed  monster,"  born  in  — 
And  plume  our  wing  a  la  Scalpel ; 
Which,  as  old  Butler  said  before, 
To  middle  flight  means  not  to  soar. 
And  treat  of  things,  if  not  sublime. 
Things  untold,  yet  perchance  in  rhyme. 
From  days  of  old  Hippocrates, 
Down  to  degenerate  times  like  these, 
Mankind's  infirmities  have  made 
For  some,  a  means  of  driving  trade — 
Trade  which  the  fiends  in  hell  confined 
Would  blush  to  practice  on  mankind. 
But  let  that  pass — for  space  we  lack. 
And  therefore  safe  from  us  the  quack 
At  present,  with  his  pill  and  potion. 
May  practice  on  the  world's  devotion. 
Our  business  now  we  mean  shall  be 
With  what  is  called  the  Faculty— 
The  Faculty  I  "  God  save  the  mark'' — 
The  faculty  to  make  things  dark. 
To  hide  each  wonderous  specific 
Behind  a  Latin  hieroglyphic. 
Which  he  of  old  who  did  make  plain 
Belshazzar's  doom,  might  try  in  vain. 
One  of  this  faculty  will  scow], 
And  look  as  wise  as  any  owl, 
And  lecture  with  a  manikin, 
And  say,  when  all  the  rest  had  been 


And  nought  could  do,  "  I  was  called  in." 

And  oh !  what  wondrous  things  wpre  done 

By  me  the  great  "  Phenomenon ;" 

Such  ease  was  to  the  patient  given. 

She  straightway  said  she  "  was  in  heaven."-* 

This  little  man  full  often  looks 

For  fame,  by  fishing  from  the  books 

Of  others ;  and  in  pompous  tone, 

Retails  it  all  as  'twere  his  own. 

Until  the  fib  so  oft  repeated. 

That  e'en  the  maker  it  has  cheated : 

As  Swift  said  of  a  man  he  knew. 

Who  lied  so  oft  he  thought  it  true, 

This  little  man,  to  make  a  swell, 

Sues  his  reviewers  up  for  hbel ; 

And  when  the  issue  they  did  join, 

He  thought  it  best  to  turn  and  whine, 

And  said,  "I  think  we'll  let  it  be, 

And  enter  a  Nolle  Prosequi." 

Of  genius  this  man  has  no  less, 

We  do  believe,  than  Paracelsus ; 

Who  knew  it  was  a  waste  of  breath, 

For  men  to  give  themselves  to  death. 

But  Paracelsus  surely  lied. 

Or  else  forgot  his  art  and  died. 

And  much  we  fear  for  mankind's  sake. 

The  "  Phenomenon"  some  day  will  take 

His  leave  of  earth,  and  lectures  too, 

Good  Heaven,  then  what  shall  we  all  do ! 

Pindar. 


The  Academy  of  Medicine,  mri  graves  et  docii,  have  decided  with 
great  formality,  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  decide  by  vote,  whether  cholera 
is,  or  is  not,  communicable  by  contagion."  The  debate  was  unusually 
rich,  but  we  cannot  afford  space  for  it.     Their  prudence  is  commendable. 


William  R.  Goitlding,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  57  Chatham 
street,  nearly  opposite  Chamber  street,  has  for  sale  Dr.  Dixon's  Speculum 
(of  which  the  cut  is  given  on  the  cover),  his  Polypus  Ligator,  Uterine  Sy- 
ringe, Artery  and  Operating  Forceps,  and  improved  Cataract  Needles, 
constituting  collectively,  some  of  «the  most  useful  improvements  for  the 
practical  surgeon.  A  description  of  the  Speculum,  and  its  mode  of  use, 
can  be  had  on  post-paid  application  as  above.  W.  R.  G.  has  likewise 
on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  surgical  implements. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  XVII. — To  what  Extent  is  Medicine  entitled  to  Confidence  ^ — Our  own 

Position.  * 

"  Truth  only  doth  jucJge  itself." 

The  great  power  and  uniformity  of  nature,  both  in  producing  and  ear- 
ing disease,  has  ever  elicited  the  a(5miration  of  the  philosophic  physician. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  "  vantage  ground  of 
truth,  a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  where  the  air  is  always  pure  and  the 
sky  serene,"  he  looks  through  a  clear  intellectual  atmosphere,  upon  ths 
futile,  though  too  often  fatal  efforts,  of  his  more  confident,  because  less 
philosophical  brethren,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  the  quantity,  variety,  and  power,  of  the  medicines  they  administer  to 
their  unfortunate  patients. 

He  need  be  in  no  doubt  of  the  true  origin  of  this  confi'dence,  either  in 
the  doctor  or  the  patient.  Pride  of  opinion  and  self-love,  are  the  talisman- 
ic  words  that  irradiate  the  mists  of  ignorance^  and  impart  that  emphatic 
self-assurance,  always  most  unyielding  where  there  is  the  least  knowledge. 

"  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  if 
there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?"  So  said  the  philoso- 
pher a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  our  nature  has  undergone  no  change. 
The  priest,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  and  the 
sexton,  are  still  at  their  old  trades — marrying,  canting,  and  begging, 
physicking,  cheating,  and  lying,  slaughtering,  and  burying  the  dead. 

The  artisan  and  the  farmer,  do  not  enter  the  lists  with  their  more  aspir- 
ing fellow-operators  on  human  credulity,  only  because  their  opportunities 
for  attaining  an  elegant  finish  in  rascality,  have  made  them  less  agreeable 
deceivers.  They  must  therefore  practice  in  a  smaller  way,  principally 
upon  each  other ;  or,  if  at  all  upon  the  professions,  it  is  only  permitted 
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because  their  more  exalted  brethren  have  no  leisure  to  protect  themselves 
from  pett}''  peculation,  being  engaged  in  the  more  profitable  business  of 
wholesale  robbery. 

The  poor  sexton,  now  that  porcelain  teeth  are  fashionable,  and  sewing 
so  valueless  to  Christian  shop-keepers,  that  young  girls  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  hair  or  their  virtue,  while  yet  partially  alive,  will,  we  fear,  prove 
an  exception  to  the  moral  code  of  his  fellows,  only  from  pure  inability  to 
*' do  better  for  himself." 

This  is  no  episode,  dear  reader,  dragged  in  to  gratify  an  unamiable 
disposition  ;  it  is  part  of  the  bone  and  marrow  of  our  discourse.  We  have 
committed  this  little  cockle-shell  to  the  waves  of  popular  opinion  and  pre- 
judice, as  the  entering  wedge  of  a  glorious  reform,  and  it  behooves  us,  in 
the  very  outset,  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  necessity  for  that  reform, 
originates  in  causes  deeply  interwoven  with  the  entire  structure  of  soci- 
ety. Though  this  candid  avowal  of  our  sentiments  may  shock  the  self- 
esteem  of  many,  the  truth  that  we  utter  will  secure  their  respect. 

One  other  preliminary  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  with  our  proper 
subject :  we  must  have  a  clear  understanding  with  our  non-professional 
3'eaders,  and  assure  them,  that  however  we  may  value  their  approbation 
of  our  labors,  because  of  an  ample  supply  of  self-esteem,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  regard  for  their  professional  opinions.  It  is  our  pride  to  have 
discovered  the  worthlessness  of  medical  speculation,  and  the  meagreness 
of  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  medicine,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  sincere  physician.  Of  course  we  can  attach  no  importance  to  the 
notions,  of  such  as  know  nothing  of  the  laws  that  produce  and  cure  dis- 
ease, or  who  use  their  profession  merely  as  a  trade. 

The  causes  of  disease  will  always  be  found  to  originate  in  some  disturb- 
ance  of  the  very  agents  nature  uses  to  cure  them ;  viz.,  air,  warmth,  food, 
water,  and  sleep.  If  we  add  to  these  great  natural  causes,  mental  disturb- 
ance, and  specific  ones,  such  as  poisons,  and  changes  of  the  natural  elec- 
tric equilibria  of  the  body,  we  are  quite  sure  we  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  the  causes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  reliable  means  of  cure.  It  shall  be 
our  particular  business,  as  we  proceed,  to  consider  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge,  of  the  specific  efficacy  of  certain  medicines,  in  curing  particu- 
lar diseases.  ^ 

We  shall  give  few  medical  speculations  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  medicines  cure  disease  (for  this  they  sometimes  undoubtedly  do), 
because  these  are  generally  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  reliability  of  any  medicine  to  check  a  particular  disease,  can  only 
be  proved  by  its  action  on  an  immense  number  of  individuals,  of  similar 
general  physical  condition,  under  like  circumstances  of  temperature,  diet, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  this,  that  makes  the  observations  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  in  an 
army  surgeon,  of  such  immense  value  to  the  world.     A  physician  in  city 
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practice  has  little  opportunity  to  make  any  observations  of  value,  as  guides 
to  his  future  conduct.  Fie  is  sent  for,  in  most  cases,  by  persons  who  are 
utter  strangers  to  mental  discipline  and  self-restraint,  generally  with  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  notions  of  the  patient^  or  the  relatives,  however 
absurd  they  may  be.  If  he  does  not  immediately  assent  to  their  proposi- 
tions, he  is  either  discharged,  or  viewed  with  suspicion.  This  begets  a 
total  want  of  confidence  in  both  parties,  that  disturbs  the  equanimity  of 
the  patient,  and  paralyzes  any  effort  nature  may  be  inclined  to  make  for 
his  benefit,  even  if  his  physician  be  philosopher  enough  to  respect  her 
laws.  # 

Air,  warmth,  food,  and  water,  afford  all  the  elements  essential  to  the 
production  and  renovation  of  the  human  body.  Sleep  is  equally  neces- 
sary, in  restoring  its  powers  when  fatigued.  This,  however,  is  only 
needful  to  the  brain  and  voluntary  muscles :  the  heart,  lungs,  arteries, 
and  viscera,  never  sleep.  Breathing,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
secretion  of  all  the  fluids,  absorption,  etc.,  go  on  while  life  lasts.  Their 
cessation,  even  for  a  few  moments,  is  death. 

These,  ihen,  are  emphatically  the  "  vital  stimuli."  The  distinguished 
physiologist,  Muller,  remarks,  "  They  are  the  only  efficient  means  of  re- 
storing the  body  after  sickness."  What  a  reflection  for  the  consumers  of 
quack  medicines  and  the  prescriptions  of  our  learned  brethren,  the  medi- 
cal philosophers  in  general. 

Again — "There  are  many  other  stimuli  which  excite  reaction,  and 
which  are  not  essentially  renovating,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  have 
no  restorative  action  on  the  organs;  and  which,  instead  of  producing 
symptoms  or  phenomena  of  reaction,  have  no  vivifying  influence,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  injurious,  in  proportion  to  the  change  effected  by  them 
in  the  organic  composition."  "An  endless  injury  has  been  done  to  med- 
icine, and  many  lives  have  been  lost,  through  the  error  of  confounding 
ail  agents  which  excite  reaction  in  the  system  with  those  that  are  abso- 
liately  essential  to  life,  and  which  renovate,  while  they  stimulate,  the 
organs;  the  false  notion  having  been  thereby  induced,  that  because  cer- 
tain  stimuli  feed,  as  it  were,  tlie  flame  of  life,  stimulating  agents,  gene- 
rally, are  necessary  to  life."  Read  that,  ye  wretched  hucksters  of 
medicines,  whether  with  a  diploma  in  your  pocket,  or  a  steam-mill  to 
manufacture,  and  a  newspaper  and  a  score  of  clergymen  to  advertise  your 
contemptible  wares.  What  man,  that  can  think  as  a  rational  being,  does 
not  feel  that  the  great  physiologist  speaks  the  truth  ? 

Medicine,  as  such,  can  never  be  incorporated  with  the  human  organ- 
ism. It  may,  and  it  often  does,  "  modify  "  its  action,  aye,  even  unto 
deafh  ;  but  it  can  add  nothing  to  its  substance.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
renovating  or  vivifying  agent.  Air,  warmth,  food,  and  water,  are  the 
only  substances  capable  of  being  incorporated  with  the  solids:  they  not 
only  help  to  continue,  but  they  actually  receive  life,  from  the  the  body. 
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Shall  we  then,  reject  medicine  altogether  ?  We  answer,  no.  lo  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  not  at  liberty,  as  true  observers  and 
humanitarians,  to  do  so.  Quinine  will  cure  fever;  mercury  will  cure 
syphilis ;  colchicum  and  hydriodate  of  potass  will  often  cure  rheumatism ; 
opium  will  relieve  pain  ;  and  numbers  of  other  agents  will  effect  positive, 
aye,  and  beneficial  results  upon  the  human  body.  Even  the  lancet  has 
its  legitimate  uses,  as  we  have  already  said.  But  beware  of  the  man  who 
speaks  lightly  of  such  an  agent.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  true  laws  of  nature  improves,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  all 
these  remedies. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  specific  causes  of  disease,  and  the  use  of 
particular  remedies,  such  as  are  intelligible  to  our  instincts,  or  are  sanc- 
tioned by  sufficient  observation  to  place  their  beneficial  effect  beyond 
doubt. 

The  first  and  greatest  cause  of  disease,  beginning  with  its  effects  in 
early  life,  is  cold.  We  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 
paper  in  our  March  number,  from  our  accomplished  correspondent,  on  the 
effect  of  cold  on  infants. 

We  pity  the  presumption  and  ignorance  of  those  conceited  mothers, 
whose  insane  folly  contents  itself  with  adorning  their  helpless  progeny 
with  the  tawdry  trappings  of  infancy,  when  the  very  finger  of  nature 
points  to  the  first  great  demand  of  its  organism.  Observe  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  young  of  all  animals  cling  to  the  body  of  the  parent,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  heat  of  the  womb  or  the  egg,  which  has  just  been 
exchanged  for  the  cold  of  the  outer  world.  If  the  hen  or  the  cat  desert 
their  offspring  they  die  !  What  numbers  of  infants  have  been  chilled  to 
death  in  the  city  of  New  York,  nay,  within  the  very  chamber  where  they 
were  born,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  would  lay  down  her  life 
for  her  child ! 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body — of  the  adult  in  health — is  about 
97  to  98  degree's  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  This  is  ascertained  by 
placing  the  thermometer  in  the  mouth.     The  blood  itself  is  from  100  to 

101  degrees:  it  is  therefore  hotter  than  the  solids.  This  degree  of  heat, 
hovi^ever,  is  only  found  near  the  heart,  and  in  healthy  persons.  Breshet 
and  Beckquerel  found  it  at  98  degrees  in  the  arm-pits,  96  in  the  loins,  94 
in  the  thigh,  93  to  91  in  the  leg,  and  90  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

This  serves  to  show  the  reason  why  injuries  heal  sooner  nearer  the 
heart,  and  why  acute  inflammation  is  more  violent.  As  a  necessary  se- 
quence of  this,  it  also  shows  why  wounds  heal  with  more  difficulty  in  the 
leg. 

In  the  last  number,  we  showed  that  position  will  remedy  this.  If  the 
person  lies  down,  the  blood  will  return  more  readily  from  the  veins  into 
the  heart.  If  the  heat  and  pain  increase,  then,  when  the  body  is  recum- 
benf,  let  the  leg  be  raised.     This  affords  facilities  for  the  return  of  the 
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blood  from  the  veins,  and  prevents  its  too  ready  access  to  the  part  by  the 
arteries;  for  it  cannot  so  readily  "run  up-hill."  Never  forget  this, 
reader ;  it  will  give  you  power  to  do  an  immense  deal  of  good  to  your 
fellows  afflicted  with  injuries,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

Tlie  blood  going  from  the  heart,  or  that  in  the  arteries,  is  from  two  to 
five  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  than  that  returning  to  the  heart,  or  in 
the  veins.  There  is  a  disease,  or  malformation,  observable  at  birth,  in 
which,  from  the  failure  of  a  valve  in  the  heart  to  close,  the  blood  goes  but 
partially  through  the  lungs:  it  is  therefore,  although  contained  in  the 
arteries,  partly  in  the  condition  of  venous  blood.  The  heat  of  this  unaer- 
ated  blood  is  often  found  as  low  as  79  degrees.  Turtles,  serpents,  and 
all  cold-blooded  animals  have  the  two  kinds  of  blood  mingled,  and  are  of 
a  corresponding  low  temperature.  In  Asiatic  cholera,  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  mouth  rises  only  to  75  or  79  degrees.  We  have  ourselves 
made  this  experiment,  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  Muller's  observation. 
This  leads  us  imperatively  to  the  practice  we  advocate  in  cholera — see 
the  March  number. 

In  warm  climates,  the  temperature  ranges  from  two,  to  three  or  four 
degrees  higher  than  in  cold.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  found,  even 
in  health,  to  vary  about  five  degrees.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  our  atmos- 
phere, when  the  thermometer  is  at  60  degrees,  the  body  is  at  98  degrees. 
It  v/ill  occasionally  run  up  to  102,  or  even  103  degrees,  when  the  ther- 
mometer  is  90  or  100  degrees.  Diseases  of  a  febrile  or  exciting  char- 
acter raise  it ;  and  exhausting  ones,  such  as  cholera,  and  rapid  dis- 
charges of  any  kind,  lower  it. 

In  the  article  on  consumption,  we  endeavored  to  show  that  heat  and 
organic  strength,  were  closely  associated  with  large  lungs  and  a  powerful 
circulation.  The  only  facts  that  we  can  find  space  for  in  this  article,  are 
those  published  by  Mr.  Newport  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1887. 
He  there  showed  that  the  larvse  of  insects,  in  which  the  respiratory  organs 
are  much  smaller  than  the  perfect  insect,  and  which  have  no  wings,  and 
consequently  little  motion,  have  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  per- 
fect insect.  All  rapidly. flying  insects  have  large  breathing  apparatus, 
and  a  much  higher  temperature  than  those  that  crawl. 

During  sleep,  and  the  hybernation,  or  winter  inactivity  of  animals,  res- 
piration diminishes,  and  the  temperature  falls.  This  remarkable  state  is 
produced  in  all  those  animals,  when  the  temperature  falls  so  low  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  stimulate  their  nervous  system.  There  is,  of  course,  some 
peculiarity  in  this,  as  they  are  of  the  same  temperature,  when  not  in  their 
winter  sleep,  as  other  warm-blooded  animals  that  do  not  become  torpid. 
The  bat  and  the  hedgehog  are  familiar  examples  of  hybernating  animals. 
The  bear  and  beaver  hybernate  imperfectly.  During  this  state,  respira- 
tion gradually  fails,  until  in  some  of  the  animals,  it  ceases  entirely.  This 
is  proved,  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  placed  in  gas  destructive  to  their 
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lives  when  they  are  not  hybernating.  The  blood  also  nearly  ceases  cir- 
culatirig — moving  slightly,  and  that  only  in  an  undulating  manner,  in  the 
large  vessels  near  the  heart. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  warmth  on  living  animals,  was  very  apparent 
in  some  experiments  on  rabbits.  When  they  had  been  subjected  to  starv- 
ation and  cold,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  them  died,  and  others 
were  not  able  to  stand,  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  kept,  caused  some  of  them  to  arise  and  run  about,  taking 
food  freely.  Digestion  continued  in  those  that  were  kept  warm,  and  re- 
covery took  place ;  while  those  that  were  again  subjected  to  cold  after 
eating,  died.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  warmth  is  a  great  medicine,  a 
great  vital  stimulus.  The  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  development 
of  heat,  is  well  known  to  physiologists.  When  a  principal  nerve  going 
to  a  limb  is  divided,  the  temperature  of  that  limb  immediately  falls.  Di- 
gestion also  ceases,  when  the  great  nerve  going  to  the  stomach  is  divided. 

The  effect  of  fever  in  raising  the  temperature  is  familiar  to  all.  That 
of  passion  is  not  less  so  :  it  affects  animals  in  like  manner.  Mr.  Newport 
observed,  that  by  irritating  an  humble-bee  in  a  box,  it  imparted  four  degrees 
of  heat  to  three  cubic  inches  of  air,  within  five  minutes :  its  own  temper- 
ature being  increased  seven  degrees.  Does  the  reader  ask,  what  has  this 
to  do  with  man  ?  We  answer,  it  is  a  physiological  fact,  equally  applica- 
ble to  him  as  to  the  insect.  Keep  down  your  temper.  If  you  are  in 
health,  your  circulation  is  rapid  enough.  Passion  produces  a  temporary 
state  of  disease  :  it  may  prove  too  much  for  you.  Persons  have  dropped 
dead  during  passion,  from  apoplexy,  and  the  bursting  of  blood-vessels  of 
the  lungs,  or  weakened  and  dilated  arteries  in  other  parts,  called  aneu- 
risms. If  they  recover  from  their  rage,  there  is  still  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten law,  first  enunciated  by  the  great  Hunter,  ''Increased  action  is 
followed  by  diminished  power."  This  is  equally  as  applicable  to  the 
human  arteries,  as  to  the  overstrained  hose  of  an  engine.  Every  fit  of 
passion  weakens  the  organism. 

But  we  must  close  this  article,  with  this  assurance,  that,  as  warmth  is 
essential  to  the  development  and  continuance  of  life,  it  is  one  of  those  great 
medicines  which  our  very  instinct  calls  upon  us  to  secure  with  the  great- 
est care. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  consider  the  effect  of  particular  kinds  of  medicine, 
food,  and  stimulating  drinks.  The  reader  can  profitably  recur  to  the  arti- 
cle on  consumption  in  our  last  number,  as  these  subjects  are  intimately 
connected.  Also,  to  the  admirable  paper  of  our  accomplished  correspond- 
ent, both  in  that  and  the  present  number. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Feeling  continued. — Influence  of  Temperature  on  Health, 
and  effect  of  Atmospheric  Electricity.* 

Notwithstanding-  the  great  importance  of  protecting  infants  from  cold, 
they  ought  early  to  be  accustomed  to  endure  atmospheric  changes.  The 
experience  of  almost  every  intelligent  person,  will  furnish  him  with  in- 
stances where  the  greatest  evils  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  to  establish, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  habit  of  resisting  atmospheric  changes. 
Entire  families,  who  have  suffered  their  children  to  grow  up  surrounded 
constantly  by  artificial  heat,  have  exhibited  its  serious  effects  in  the  con- 
stant liability  to  various  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  the 
slightest  exposure  being  sufficient  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or 
that  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases  of  childhood,  the  croup.  Nor  is  the  evil 
confined  to  childhood.  The  adult  suffers  from  the  neglect  at  the  early 
period  of  life,  and,  like  the  neglect  of  the  proper  direction  of  the  intellect 
in  youth,  leaves  the  effects  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

We  are  decided  advocates  for  leaving  the  head  of  an  infant  uncovered  ; 
at  any  rate,  afterthe  first  month,  ca,ps  should  be  altogether  dispensed  with, 
as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  injurious,  from  accumulating  too 
much  warmth  about  the  head.  The  general  clothing  ought  also  to  be 
lightened,  and  he  ought  to  be  kept  from  the  fire,  and  washed  with  water 
at  first  warm,  but  by  degrees  decidedly  cold.  In  this  manner,  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  skin  will  be  hardened,  and  its  nerves  become  in- 
sensible to  the  cold.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood,  that  this 
must  be  gradually  effected  ;  and  if  the  child  experiences  any  pain  from 
this  course  which  makes  him  cry,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  attempt  is  too  sud- 
denly made.  When  once  these  habits  are  established,  they  should  be  con- 
tinued through  life,  for  they  are  the  most  certain  guarantees  of  health,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  resource  kept  in  reserve,  to  be  advan- 
tageously employed  against  causes  of  disease  which  cannot  be  removed. 

When  arrived  at  puberty,  an  age  when  the  faculty  of  producing  heat 
is  at  :the  highest  degree,  when  summer  is  more  to  be  feared  than  winter, 
the  youth,  that  he  may  not  lose  this  valuable  power  of  resisting  cold  and 
heat,  should  never  in  cold  countries  habituate  himself  to  remain  in  close 
and  heated  apartments. 

If  any  one  neglects  to  inure  himself  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  remains  nothing  for  him  but  to  shun  all  exposure.  He  should  be 
on  his  guard  at  the  period  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  use  particu- 
lar  care,  while  he  at  the  same  time  changes  the  nature  of  his  clothing. 

As  old  age  approaches,  the  power  to  produce  heat  diminishes,  and  be- 
tween the  age  of  forty  and  fifty  years,  a  chilliness  is  apt  to  be  experienced 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  which  the  individual  previously  would  have 

*  Continued  from  page  67. 
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borne  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  At  a  later  period,  the 
effects  are  evident  in  the  increased  mortality  of  old  people,  nothing  being 
more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  many  deaths  among  the  aged  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  intensely  cold  weather,  while  the  deaths  among  this 
class  are  comparatively  few  during  warm  weather.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  susceptibility  to  cold  increases  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  Great 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  by  aged  persons,  to  guard  themselves 
from  the  effects  of  cold  without  any  efforts  to  "  harden,"  as  the  dan- 
ger is  imminent  in  such  an  attempt — for  their  condition  is  far  more  irre- 
mediable than  that  of  the  infant. 

While  treating  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  feeling,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  making  an  impression  on  that  organ,  the  electricity 
of  this  medium  must  not  be  passed  over ;  for  this  also,  as  well  as  tem- 
perature, reaches  the  system  through  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  finds 
its  passage  by  means  of  the  atmosphere.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
maimer  in  v/hich  this  fluid  acts,  and  the  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
the  evil  consequences  which  sometimes  result  from  it,  may  very  properly 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  o^ feeling. 

All  bodies  possess  electric  properties,  but  in  different  degrees — each 
one  possessing  its  own  capacity  for  that  fluid — that  is,  a  power  to  retain 
it,  or  to  allow  of  its  passage.  The  globe  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
electricity,  and  it  is  on  this  account  denominated  the  common  reservoir. 
The  electric  fluid,  as  was  just  observed,  exists  in  different  quantities  in 
various  substances,  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  is  distinguished  by  the 
terms  positive  and  negative.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  bodies,  and  when 
it  exists  in  equal  proportions,  electricity  does  not  manifest  itself  by  any 
sensible  phenomena  ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  an  excess  and  deficiency  in 
two  bodies  that  approach  each  other  that  the  presence  of  this  fluid  is  made 
apparent  to  our  senses.  Heat  and  friction  are  usually  employed  to  de- 
velop electricity,  and  to  impart  it  to  a  body.  In  a  free  state,  electricity 
of  the  same  kind  repels  that  of  an  opposite.  The  positive  state  always 
repels  the  positive,  and  the  negative  repels  the  body  negatively  electrified, 
while  those  of  an  opposite  nature  attract  each  other.  An  electrified  body 
placed  in  contact  with  a  body  that  can  conduct  electricity,  imparts  to  it 
a  portion  of  its  electricity.  The  metals,  many  animal  substances,  except 
oils,  conduct  it ;  glass,  resins,  silk,  dry  air,  are  bad  conductors.  Those 
bodies  in  which  electricity  is  developed,  are  said  to  be  insulated  when 
there  is  no  communication  with  a  conducting  body. 

When  the  equilibrium  is  perfect  between  the  electric  fluid  of  the  globe 
and  that  of  the  atmosphere — that  is,  when  these  two  grand  reservoirs 
possess  an  equal  quantity,  no  electric  phenomena  are  perceived,  yet  it 
possesses  in  organized  matter  some  action  ;  this  action  is  not  here  noticed, 
as  it  possesses  no  sensation,  to  consider  which  in  all  its  bearings,  being 
the  object  of  the  present  essay. 
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When  there  exists  a  difference  between  the  electricity  of  the  globe  and 
that  of  clouds,  an  electric  action  is  often  manifested  by  signs  more  or  less 
marked,  and  which  make  an  impression  upon  man  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  When  the  air  is  moist,  and  when  the  clouds  are  not  at  a  gre^t 
distance  from  the  earth,  the  electricity  passes  silently  from  the  clouds, 
and  no  phenomena  occur  ;  this  will  often  be  the  case  when  there  is  a 
fog,  or  even  a  heavy  dew.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  air  continues  dry  in 
the  space  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth,  the  equilibrium  is  established 
with  a  sudden  concussion,  accompanied  with  a  bright  light,  giving  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Distant,  rumbling  thunder, 
without  a  flash,  is  the  electric  explosion  between  two  clouds,  one  above 
the  other,  which  renders  the  explosion  invisible  from  the  earth,  the  cloud 
surcharged  with  electricity  discharging  it  into  that  where  there  exists  a 
deficiency.  When  the  electric  fluid  strikes  the  earth,  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
were  referred  to  the  noise  ;  even  at  the  present  day,  this  idea  prevails 
among  the  ignorant,  and  pieces  of  stone  of  a  peculiar  form  are  regarded 
as  the  "  bolt"  itself 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  man,  placed  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
fluences, would  manifest  some  of  their  effects  ;  such  is  the  case,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  few  facts,  which  probably  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
most  persons.  If  clouds,  charged  with  electricity,  remain  for  some  time 
without  parting  with  it  to  the  earth — either  because  they  do  not  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  fluid  for  the  explosion  to  take  place,  or  because 
the  equilibrium  is  in  the  process  of  being  established  between  them — 
some  persons  of  nervous  temperament  experience  an  oppression  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind,  which  enables  them  to  foretel  an  approaching  storm, 
with  thunder,  without  its  being  announced  by  any  other  sign.  This  op- 
pression bears  no  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  heat — it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  internal  commotion  of  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  character, 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  a  feeling  of  distress,  and  an  anxiety  of  a  painful 
nature.  Others  experience  distress  in  the  digestive  organs,  especially 
in  the  bowels  ;  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea,  and  even  vomiting.  Some 
have  wandering  pains  in  the  joints,  in  the  places  of  old  healed  wounds, 
on  the  stumps  of  amputated  limbs,  pains  in  the  corns  of  the  toes,  when 
the  thickening  of  the  skin  is  not  old.  These  effects  disappear  when  the 
equilibrium  is  about  to  be  established,  and  after  the  first  explosions,  a  re- 
lief is  experienced. 

Some  persons  have  a  frequency  of  pulse  just  before  the  storm  arises, 
which  continues  until  it  ceases.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  these 
facts  ;  but  we  know  from  the  electrometer — a  delicate  instrument  for 
measuring  the  presence  of  electricity — that  atmospheric  electricity  will 
be  made  apparent  even  when  no  other  manifestation  of  its  presence  exists, 
and  doubtless  to  the  positive  and  negative  conditions  existing  between 
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the  atmosphere  and  the  human  body,  even  to  a  very  minute  extent,  that 
these  phenomena  are  attributable. 

Several  curious  facts  have  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  antiquity, 
connected  with  electricity,  which  were  formerl^''  referred  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  spiritual  beings  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  most  common,  was 
the  appearance  of  a  tuft  or  flame  of  light  upon  the  spears  of  soldiers, 
which  was  regarded  as  an  orAen  of  no  small  importance.  The  electricity 
upon  the  tops  of  masts,  was  formerly  considered  as  spirits.  "  Fiery  spir- 
its  or  devils,  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire-drakes, 
etc."  "  Likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons  oftentimes,  and  sit  on 
ships'  masts,"  remarks  old  Burton,  in  his  curious  work,  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy. 

Experience  taught  those  who  were  more  exposed  to  the  effects  of  sud- 
den electrical  explosions  from  the  clouds,  that  these  pointed  bodies  were 
useful  for  their  protection  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
sailors  were  in  the  habit  of  affixing  a  pointed  sword  to  the  mast.  A 
learned  priest,  the  Abbe  Shiers,  who  died  in  1703,  in  enumerating  the 
superstitious  practices  of  his  time,  mentions  this  as  one  which  was  al- 
ways used  during  or  before  an  expected  storm.  The  immortal  discovery 
of  Franklin,  however,  explained  the  practice  on  philosophical  principles. 

In  tropical  regions  in  sultry  weather,  it  is  an  occasional  occurrence, 
when  the  air  is  extremely  heated,  to  see  the  presence  of  electricity  mani- 
fested by  small  tufts  of  light  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  clothes — the 
same  appearance  takes  place  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  hair,  etc. 
Such  phenomena  will  only  occur  when  the  air  is  very  dry,  and  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  seeking  a  passage  as  it  were,  to  the  common  reservoir,  the 
earth. 

The  evil  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity  niay  be  obviated  by  the  gen- 
eral means  which  destroy  the  excessive  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— such  as  exercise,  vsleep  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  appro- 
priate periods,  absence  of  all  stimulants  of  the  brain,  cold  bathing,  a 
country  residence,  etc.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  the  intensity  of 
its  effects  may  be  obviated  by  avoiding  too  great  a  variety  of  food,  and 
particularly  of  such  as  is  of  an  opposite  quality,  the  promotion  of  diges- 
tion by  agreeable  conversation,  a  walk  in  a  cool  apartment,  etc. 

Besides  these  effects,  a  man  may  experience  such  as  arise  from  the  con- 
cussion whenever  his  body  becomes  the  medium  of  communication,  or 
the  conductor  of  electricity.  The  shock  is  oftentimes  so  severe  as  to  kill 
him  instantaneously,  especially  if  his  body  is  wet ;  sometimes  the  fluid 
will  glance  along  the  body,  leaving  marks,  and  often  burning  it  with 
great  severity:  at  other  times,  death  has  occurred  without  any  shock 
whatever,  apparently  by  the  sudden  vacuum  occurring,  whereby  the  in- 
dividual has  been  suddenly  deprived  of  breath  ;  the  sensations  described 
by  those  who  have  recovered,  appear  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
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To  prevent  these  effects,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  facts  which 
science  has  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  use  both  of  conducting  and  non- 
conducting bodies.  The  ordinar^  lightning-rod,  so  much  in  use  in  this 
country,  is  the  best  instrument  for  silently  conducting  the  electricity  to 
the  earth.  The  modern  mode  of  covering  the  roofs  of  houses  with  metal, 
if  this  is  connected  with  a  tin  leader  reaching  to  the  ground,  is  the  next 
best  method  of  protection  by  means  of  a  conductor — there  being  innumer- 
able small  edges  and  points  on  the  roof,  which  serve  to  attract  the  elec- 
tricity silently  from  the  clouds. 

Stone  is  a  bad  conductor ;  a  seat  upon  the  stone  steps  of  a  cellar  for 
fearful  persons,  will  aiford  a  sufficient  assurance  of  safety.  A  feather 
bed  is  another  safe  place  of  refuge.  Two  equally  opposite  means  could 
scarcely  be  found,  and  the  most  diverse  peculiarity  of  taste,  could  be  satis- 
fied in  selecting  a  secure  retreat  from  the  terrors  of  a  thunder-storm. 
The  bedstead  should  be  removed  from  the  wall ;  a  seat  should  never  be 
taken  by  a  window,  under  a  tree,  or  by  a  fire-place.  The  latter,  es- 
pecially, should  be  avoided — for  not  only  is  the  chimney  liable  to  be 
struck  from  its  being  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  but  when  wood  or  bi- 
tuminous coal  is  burned,  it  is  coated  with  soot,  a  substance  possessing 
great  conducting  properties. 

Before  the  introduction  of  lightning-rods,  lightning  was  often  a  cause 
of  death;  especially  previous  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (when 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  the  custom  to  ring  the  bells  during  a 
thundei'-storm,  on  account  of  a  superstitious  notion  prevalent  at  that  time), 
by  the  exposure  of  persons  to  the  attraction  oi  points,  and  the  conducting 
power  of  moist  ropes.  During  the  night  of  the  15th  of  April,  1718,  the 
lightning  struck  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  the  space  which  separates  Lander- 
man  from  Saint-Paul-de-Leon,  upon  twenty- four  steeples,  and  those  par- 
ticularly in  which  bells  were  rung  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such  an 
occurrence.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1819,  while  the  bell  in  the  village  of 
Chateaux  Vieux  was  tolling  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  celebration,  the 
lightning  struck  the  steeple,  killed  nine  persons  on  the  spot,  and  wounded 
twenty-two.  Statistics  of  sucli  occurrences  have  been  made  in  France, 
from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  space  of  thirty-three  years,  the 
lightning  struck  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  steeples,  and  killed  one 
hundred  and  three  bell-ringers  !  These  results  could  only  happen,  while 
prejudices  are  maintained  against  the  use  of  lightning  conductors.  In 
our  own  country,  where  conductors  are  in  general  use,  these  accidents 
are  never  heard  of. 

It  is  dangerous,  also,  to  fly  kites  during  a  thunder-storm,  especially  as 
the  drops  of  water  render  the  string  wet,  and  which  thereby  becomes  a 
conductor. 

It  has  been  estimated,  by  a  calculation  founded  upon  the  difference  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  light  and  sound,  that  when  the  cloud 
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is  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet,  a  second,  or  one 
pulsation  of  the  artery,  may  be  counted  between  the  flash  and  the  noise  ; 
two  thousand  and  seventy-six  feet,  when  two  are  counted,  and  so  on.  It 
this  estimate  of  the  distance  of  electric  bodies  is  of  little  utility  in  guard- 
ing against  accidents,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  reassure  timid  persons,  by 
proving  to  them  that  when  they  have  seen  the  light  they  need  not  fear 
the  explosion. 

Some  animals  possess  the  power  of  imparting  an  electric  shock,  and 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  disabling  their  prey^  or  defending  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  torpedo,  cramp-fish,  and  electrical 
eel,  are  among  these  fish.  The  last  mentioned  gymnotus  electricus 
abounds  in  the  rivers  and  stagnant  pools  in  Columbia,  S.  A.  It  is  of 
considerable  size,  being  about  six  feet  long.  The  electric  shock  is  con- 
veyed through  the  hand,  or  any  metallic  conductor  which  touches  the 
fish ;  and  a  stroke  of  one  of  the  largest  kind  would  prove  instant  death 
to  a  man.  The  angler  sometimes  receives  a  shock  from  them  through 
the  welted  rod  and  fishing  line.  An  old  frequented  road  near  Urutica,  has 
been  actually  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  danger  experienced  from 
crossing  a  ford,  where  the  mules  were,  from  the  effects  of  concealed 
shocks,  often  paralyzed  and  drowned. 

This  faculty  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  lower  animals.  A 
very  curious  fact  was  related  in  the  journals  a  few  years  since,  where  a 
young  infant  was  found  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  a  severe  shock  to 
those  who  first  handled  it.  A  series  of  philosophical  experiments  were 
tried  with  this  animated  electrical  machine.  The  child  was  placed  in  a 
cradle,  which  was  put  upon  glass  legs,  and  from  the  body  a  Ley  den  jar 
was  charged,  sparks  were  draAvn,  and  many  other  of  the  usual  phenomena 
of  an  electrical  machine  were  exhibited . 

D.  L. 
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"  Authority — which  did  a  body  boast, 
Though  'twas  but  air  condensed,  and  stalk'd  about 
Like  some  old  giant's  more  gigantic  ghost." — Cowley. 

Tubercular  or  scrofulous  consumption,  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  great 
constitutional  malady  said  Dr.  Latham,  and  that  malady  plays  its  part 
most  conspicuously  in  the  lungs.  This  is  high  authority,  and  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  profession  throughout  the  world. 

We  observed  in  our  last  number,  that  spinal  disease,  white  swellings  of 
the  knee,  king's  evil,  or  scrofulous  tumors  in  the  neck,  were  also  tuber- 
cular ;  the  wasting  away  of  children  and  adults,  sometimes  with  tumors 
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in  the  abdomen,  is  also  very  often  tubercular.  They  are  all  forms  of  the 
great  constitutional  malady,  scrofula.  It  descends  "  from  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  even  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  How  it  may 
sometimes  be  checked  in  its  development,  we  have  already  set  forth  in 
our  last  number.  But  there  was  one  remark  which  the  reader  did  not 
believe :  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  convince  him  it  was  true ; 
for  on  that  depends  the  solution  of  the  question,  will  medicine  cure  con- 
sumption ?  / 

We  said  that  a  common  cold  was  rarely  the  exciting  cause  of  consump- 
tion, and  perhaps  never  its  originating  one.  We  should  have  said,  it  never 
originates  tubercular  or  scrofulous  consumption.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
a  cold,  or  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  may  excite  disorganization 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  round  about  tubercles  already  existing,  and 
thus  cause  consumption ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  delicate  and  con- 
sumptive persons,  should  exercise  extreme  caution  in  keeping  the  surface 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  feet,  utter  strangers  to  cold  and  dampness. 
But  this  does  not  produce  scrofula,  or  tubercles.  There  are  also  other 
varieties  of  consumption  sometimes  originating  from  colds,  such  as  chronic 
or  slow  inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  or  greater  divisions  of  the  wind- 
pipe, called  bronchitis,  very  rare  cases  of  abscess  in  the  body  of  the  lungs, 
and  a  few  other  obscure  affections  that  may  be  confounded  with  tuber- 
cular consumption ;  but  an  acutely  observing  physician  can  generally  de- 
tect them. 

Many  physicians  carry  about  with  them  the  stethoscope,  a  small  cedar 
stick  with  a  hole  in  it,  ornamented  with  ivory,  to  give  it  "  professional 
eflfect"  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  trap 
to  get  business  by.  The  ear  applied  to  the  chest  is  much  better,  because 
it  will  lie  flat,  and  not  permit  other  sounds  from  outside  the  body  to  reach 
it,  and  disturb  the  sounds  of  the  breathing  from  within.  This  method  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  lungs  are  pervious  to  air,  is  indispensable  to  a 
careful  physician.  He  will,  before  using  his  ear,  usually  strike  the  chest  in 
various  places  with  the  end  of  his  fore  finger,  having  first  interposed  a  fin- 
ger of  his  other  hand  flatwise,  so  as  to  avoid  hurting  the  patient.  He 
judges  from  the  flatness  or  deadness  of  the  sound,  whether  there  be  for- 
eign substance  deposited  in  the  lungs,  or  whether  they  are  solidified,  so 
that  air  cannot  enter  them.  It  is  done  precisely  upon  the  principle  we 
sound  a  melon  to  judge  whether  it  be  ripe.  Indeed  the  structure  of  the 
lungs  is  very  similar  to  the  core  of  a  ripe  water-melon.  Percussion  should 
always  be  done  with  extreme  gentleness  and  tact ;  a  single  tap,  heard  by 
an  acute  ear,  will  convey  the  truth  precisely  as  accurately,  as  a  touch  on 
the  piano  will  convey  a  note  in  music.  The  painful  thumping  with  the 
three  fingers,  so  common  among  physicians,  is  enough  to  frighten  the  well, 
much  less  an  invalid.  Exposure  of  the  chest  is  not  necessary ;  a  thin 
garment  should  always  cover  it. 
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It  is  very  mortifying  to  observe  the  uses  made  of  the  stethoscope  by 
.many  physicians ;  to  see  them  frighten  and  fatigue  a  poor  invalid,  by 
their  tricks  and  solemn  countenances,  when  nature  or  over-feeding  has 
made  m.any  of  them  so  obtuse  in  their  hearing  and  intellects,  that  it  can 
convey  no  particle  of  information.  We  can  only  advise  the  sick  always 
to  employ  a  gentleman ;  a  man  with  a  proper  union  of  gentleness,  sim- 
plicity of  deportment,  and  benevolence ;  they  always  go  together,  and 
can  never  mislead  a  good  observer  of  men.  We  know,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, the  supporting  influence  of  such  an  adviser.  During  years  of 
anxiety,  such  as  those  can  only  appreciate  who  have  felt  it,  we  were  a 
constant  witness  of  the  effect  on  the  delicate  invalid,  of  the  unwearied 
patience,  gentleness,  and  science,  of  one  of  our  city  physicians.  We  re- 
joice that  he  is  still  in  the  height  of  usefulness,  and  only  tegret  that  a 
misapprehension  of  our  object,  might,  to  his  sensitive  mind,  render  a  more 
distinct  allusion  disagreeable  to  him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  tubercles  affecting  the  lungs,  almost  inva- 
riably attack  their  upper  parts,  directly  under  the  collar-bone — that  is, 
the  bone  that  crosses  the  chest  at  the  base  of  the  neck — diminishing  rap- 
idly toward  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs ;  they  are  also  generally  more 
numerous  nearer  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  physician 
who  understands  this,  will  always  direct  his  attention  to  these  parts  in 
searching  for  them.  He  also  knows  the  fact  that  pneumonia,  or  ordinary 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  originating  generally  in  checked  perspiration, 
and  coming  on  for  the  most  part  very  suddenly,  almost  always  attacks 
the  lower  part  of  the  lungs,  proceeding  when  not  checked,  to  the  upper 
parts.  This,  with  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  greatly  assists  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Indeed,  the  manner  of  its  occurrence,  the  history  of  the  family  in  re- 
gard to  other  cases  of  consumption,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient, 
with  the  sounds  discovered  by  applying  the  ear,  are  sufficient  in  almost 
every  case,  to  enable  the  physician  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  The  la- 
bors of  truly  great  men  on  this  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have 
been  vast.  They  have  been  amply  rewarded  in  reducing  our  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  this  disease  almost  to  a  certainty,  and  although  medicine 
has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  we  have  shown  that  its  prevention  is  often 
within  our  power,  and  that  we  can  materially  assist  nature  in  curing  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  that  an  accomplished  physi- 
cian cannot  truly  determine. 

This  is  of  immense  consequence  in  adopting  preventive  measures  in 
time.  Change  of  climate,  food,  and  general  habits,  have  saved,  and  will 
continue  to  save,  thousands.  Only  be  sure  to  get  merciful  and  scientific 
advice ;  beware  of  needy  men,  who  talk  of  their  cures  with  wonderful 
medicines ;  there  is  no  medicine  for  consumption.  The  reader  himself 
is  already  convinced,  if  he  has  understood  us ;  we  give  the  sentiments  of 
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great  and  good  men,  and  assert  that  consumption  is  better  understood  than 
almost  any  disease  that  attacks  the  human  body. 

God  pity  the  wretches,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  profession,  who  trifle 
with  human  life  and  human  feelings  in  this  dreadful  disease.  There  is 
in  this  city  a  miserable  miscreant,  who  deludes  thousands  with  a  book 
containing  precepts  of  a  truly  admirable  character  (gleaned  from  the 
writings  of  earnest  and  conscientious  men),  so  artfully  mingled  with  his 
allusions  to  cures  performed  by  his  innumerable  compounds,  shoulder- 
braces,  abdominal  supporters,  breathing  tubes,  and  other  scoundrel  money- 
traps,  that  it  makes  one  blush  to  think  he  is  called  a  doctor.  The  fellow 
talks  of  his  having  discovered  the  uses  of  the  lungs !  Notwithstanding 
such  errant  absurdity,  people  believe  and  trust  him. 

It  would  be  idle,  of  course,  in  a  popular  article,  to  give  any  of  the 
signs  revealed  by  the  ear  as  indicative  of  consumption.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  the  general  symptoms,  and  as  we  cannot  do  better  for  our  read- 
ers, we  extract  them  from  that  beautifully  clear  and  philosophical  work. 
Dr.  Thomas  Watson's  Practice  of  Physic,  London  edition,  1843.  They 
are  fully  corroborated  by  our  own  observation  : 

"  Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  consumption  ;  and  it  is  that 
which  first  attracts  the  attention  and  awakens  the  fears  of  the  patient  or 
friends.  Generally  at  first  it  is  slight,  occasional,  and  dry :  it  occurs 
upon  the  patient's  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  or  if  he  makes  any 
unusual  exertion  during  the  day.  It  feels  to  him  as  if  it  was  caused  by 
irritation  about  the  throat.  Sometimes  it  will  cease  for  a  while,  in  the 
warm  weather  of  summer,  and  recur  in  winter,  when  the  external  tem- 
perature is  lower.  By  degrees  it  begins  to  be  troublesome  at  night,  and 
to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  mucous  expectoration." 

The  reader  will  observe  the  gradual  process  by  which  these  symptoms 
occur;  it  is  in  this^ respect  they  differ  from  a  common  cold.  Yet  these 
very  dry  coughs  may,  and  often  do,  depend  upon  disordered  stomachs  or 
a  chronic  catarrh ;  or  they  are  even  hysterical,  and  the  result  of  habit, 
in  women  particularly.  Notwithstanding  the  general  presence  of  these 
symptoms,  consumption  will  sometimes  appear  absolutely  without  cough, 
and  destroy  the  patient  in  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks. 

The  symptoms  already  given,  are  those  that  for  the  most  part,  first  ar- 
rest the  attention ;  those  we  are  now  to  state,  belong  mostly  to  the  second 
stage.  First,  spitting  of  blood.  This  is,  to  most  persons,  a  very  alarm- 
ing symptom ;  and  in  cases  where  the  conformation  of  body  and  history 
of  the  family  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  former  cases  justifies  the  ap- 
prehension, it  is  certainly  a  symptom  much  to  be  dreaded.  And  yet, 
when  we  ?onsider  the  many  reasons  why  it  may  occur  from  causes  quite 
unconnected  with  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  its  long 
continuance  even  when  they  are  present,  we  feel  that  a  more  extended 
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explanation  is  due  our  readers,  because  of  the  extreme  anxiety  and  alarm 
attendant  upon  this  symptom. 

Physicians  call  it  h^moptisis,  which  means  spitting  of  blood ;  we  shall 
therefore  use  that  term,  for  shortness. 

Dr.  Watson  remarks,  "that  if  a  person  spits  blood  who  has  received  no 
injury  of  the  chest,  in  whom  the  functions  of  the  womb  [the  monthly  pe- 
riods] are  right,  and  who  has  no  disease  of  the  heart,  the  odds  that  there 
are  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  that  person  are  fearfully  high."  Excluding 
cases  of  the  suppression  of  the  monthly  periods  in  females,  and  mechan- 
ical injuries  of  the  chest  in  both  sexes,  the  distinguished  French  physi- 
cian Louis,  did  not  meet  with  a  single  example  of  hsemoptisis  in  twelve 
hundred  cases,  except  in  such  as  were  consumptive. 

Now,  without  designing  to  attempt  invalidating  the  high  authority  of 
these  justly  distinguished  men,  we  will  point  out  the  reasons  why  hsemop- 
lisis,  without  tubercular  disease,  is  quite  common  in  this  climate. 

Bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  or 
Jarger  branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  is  certainly  a  common  disease ;  but 
Dr.  Watson  and  many  others  remark,  that  hsemoptisis  is  quite  uncommon 
in  bronchitis.  This  we  certainly  think  is  an  error;  at  least  in  this  cli- 
mate. We  are  satisfied,  that  whether  there  were  tubercles  or  not,  hse- 
moptisis has  been  a  frequent  result  of  bronchitis  in  many  cases  under 
our  own  observation,  as  well  as  that  of  our  friends;  and  they  were 
cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms  were  those  of  bronchitis  ;  many  of 
them  having  been  under  our  own  observation  for  twenty  years,  and  still 
living.  , 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  insane  adherence  to  fashion  in  our  country, 
and  the  total  want  of  that  knowledge  that  would  compel  precautionary 
measures,  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  It  is  part  of  an  American  female's 
education  to  wear  tight  dresses  and  thin  shoes;  she  esteems  herself,  at 
least  temporarily,  degraded  if  she  does  not  do  it.  What  becomes  of  the 
blood — that  is,  of  four  or  five  pounds  out  of  the  twenty-five  she  has  in 
her  body — when  it  is  driven  from  her  extremities  by  cold,  upon  the  heart 
and  lungs  ?  These  organs  struggle  to  overcome  their  bonds,  and  to  pass 
it  through  the  lungs  fast  enough  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion, but  they  must  fail ;  a  dozen  powerful  hooks  and  eyes,  if  not  a  cor- 
set to  boot — and  one  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other — resist  the  eflJbrts  of  the 
muscles  to  raise  the  ribs,  and  the  delicate  blood-vessels  lining  the  bron- 
chia, tender  from  congestion,  give  way  here  and  there,  and  she  spits  blood : 
'tis  merciful  she  does ;  it  had  better  come  out  than  remain  in  the  substance 
of  the  lunffs. 

Men  exhaust  themselves  with  tobacco,  drink,  and  other  vices,  and  if 
they  do  not  wear  tight  clothes,  over-exercise  and  exert  themselves,  and 
the  same  thing  occurs ;  for  the  blood  must  pass  through  the  lungs  at  a 
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certain  rate  of  speed,  and  they  cannot  transmit  it  fast  enough,  and  so  rup- 
tures occur,  and  they  spit  blood.  This  is  the  whole  matter  in  its  naked 
simplicity ;  scientific  words  by  the  score  would  make  it  neither  plainer 
nor  more  true. 

The  good  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  to  the  throat  and  wind- 
pipe or  its  divisions,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Green,  of  this  city,  shows  that 
many  of  the  eases  hitherto  deemed  consumptive  are  chiefly  bronchitis, 
whether  there  be  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  not.  That  the  two  diseases 
are  very  often  combined,  we  know. 

Pifficulty  of  breathing  upon  slight  exertion,  is  a  common  symptom  of 
consumption,  but  not  an  invariable  one.  It  originates,  if  it  exist,  from 
the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  filled  with  tubercles,  which  en- 
croach upon  and  press  together  the  air-cells,  and  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs  for  air ;  when  increased  exercise  quickens  the  circulation,  the 
blood  endeavors  to  get  through  the  heart  and  lungs  faster,  and  thus  still 
further  aggravates  the  difficulty.  But  this  symptom  is  sometimes  scarce- 
ly observable.  The  digestion  in  many  consumptives,  is  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  blood  diminished  in  quantity,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  by  the 
thinness  and  paleness  of  the  invalid,  is  accommodated  to  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  lungs.  Moreover,  many  persons  thus  situated,  use  lit- 
tle exertion,  and  so  do  not  hurry  the  circulation.  Neither  is  pain 
always  present.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  no  pain  was  felt  to  the 
last :  we  know  no  reason  for  this. 

Dr.  Watson  remarks — "  When  during  the  progress  of  consumption, 
violent  pain  in  the  side,  and  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  anxiety, 
set  in  suddenly,  they  denote  with  much  certainty,  perforation  of  the  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  pleura — (hence  the  word  pleurisy) — 
and  serious,  and  generally  fatal  consequences.  This,  with  hectic  fever 
and  diarrhoea,  constitute  the  last  symptpms  of  consumption."  Hectic  is 
accompanied  with  exhaustion,  and  extreme  sweating,  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  immediate  cause  of  this  dis- 
tressing  symptom.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  sleep,  the  patient  not 
experiencing  it  while  awake — some  escape  it  entirely.  Many  control  it 
somewhat  by  reclining  partially  when  sleeping.  Diarrhoea  does  not  al- 
ways occur  as  a  last  symptom  ;  it  sometimes  comes  on  early  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  often  serves  to  denote  its  approach  with  certainty,  when  the 
other  symptoms  are  not  all  present,  or  sufficiently  distinct  to  i^move 
doubt.  It  is  generally  connected  with  ulcers  in  the  intestines  ;  and  these 
often  originate  from  the  attempt  instituted  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  tu- 
bercles often  formed  there,  as  in  the  lungs.  The  system  becomes  irri- 
table from  want  of  exercise,  or  improper  and  indigestible  diet,  not  pro- 
ducing sufficient  nourishment  to  maintain  its  functions  in  quietness,  from 
mental  anxiety,  or  else  from  venereal  excesses  (a  most  powerful  and  fre- 
quent cause),  and  so  inflammation,  of  a  slow  and  scrofulous  character, 
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occurs  all  round  the  tubercles,  and  nature  attempts  to  get  clear  of  these 
foreign  substances  precisely  as  she  rids  herself  of  a  splinter  in  the  finger. 

There  is  this  grand  difference,  however,  in  the  result :  a  splinter,  is 
thus  ejected  from  a  part  not, essential  to  life,  a  fingey  or  toe  for  instance 
— a  part  of  the  body  comparatively  at  rest — ^whereas  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tines must  move  constantly,  and  the  ulcer  is  irritated  by  motion,  air,  or 
the  contents  of  the  bowels.  Moreover,  the  disposition  in  the  individual 
is  to  form  tubercles  constantly  ;  in  short,  he  is  scrofulous. 

When  the  constitution  can  be  rapidly  improved  either  by  diet  or  cli- 
mate, these  ulcers  may  heal,  and  if  no  more  tubercles  form,  and  diges- 
tion and  the  skin  be  kept  in  full  play  of  their  powers,  so.  as  to  produce 
plenty  of  material,  and  to  throw  off  carbon  or  the  useless  matters  of  the 
system,  the  person  recovers.  But  if  prostrated  by  physic,  or  venereal 
excesses,  and  bad  diet,  and  cold  air,  he  dies. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  speak  of  the  treatment  of  consumption  by  medi- 
cine, more  especially  of*  the  methods  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Stew- 
art, of  this  city  ;  we  intended  to  give  them  in  this  number,  but  this  arti- 
cle has  already  exceeded  its  proper  limits,  and  we  could  condense  it  no 
further. 


Art.  XX. — Fistula,  Fissure,  and  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum, 

In  our  remarks  on  the  production  and  cure  of  piles,  in  the  March  num- 
ber, we  described  the  lowest  part  of  the  bowel  or  rectum,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  the  constriction  of  the  veins  by  its  sphincter  or  closing  mus- 
cle that  prevented  the^return  of  its  blood,  and  thus  caused  piles.  This 
muscle  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  fistula.  Fistitla  of  the 
Rectum,  means  nothing  more  than  a  long,  irregular  ulceration,  communi- 
cating— from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half — upwards,  inside  of  the 
bowel,  and  appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  skin  near  the  anus  :  or  else 
opening,  either  inside  or  outside  only.  If  it  go  clear  through  and  perfo- 
rate both  the  skin  and  the  bowel,  it  is  called  a  complete  fistula ;  the  con- 
tents  of  the  bowels  come  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  the  patient 
is  very  miserable  and  disagreeable.  If  it  go  only  through  the  bowel  by 
means  of  a  small  hole,  the  contents  work  through  into  the  loose  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  bowel  to  allow  its  free  movement,  and  produce  an  extremely 
disagreeable  itching :  this  lasts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  then 
gradually  a  small  swelling,  like  a  blind  pile,  forms  near  the  anus,  in- 
creases, and  finally  opens  by  ulceration  and  makes  it  a  complete  fistula. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  inflammation  originates  outside  the  gut,  and 
opens  its  way  gradually  to  the  skin,  without  any  internal  opening.    These 
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are  all  called,  in  surgical  language,  Fistula  in  Ano.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  description  of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  disease.  Chelius,  in  his 
great  Modern  System  of  Surgery,  remarks — "  The  fistulous  canal  may 
extend  far  up  into  the  cavity;  may  be  accompanied  with  many  external 
openings ;  may  extend  far  beneath  the  external  skin,  and  be  accompanied 
with  hardenings,  with  foreign  bodies,  with  disease  of  the  neighboring  parts, 
the  bladder,  urethra,  vagina,  etc.,  etc.,  and  even  with  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis."  All  this  is  true :  we  have  witnessed  every  possible  variety  of 
this  distressing  affection,  and  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  irregular  ail- 
ment. In  No.  II.  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1842, 
there  is  a  case  described  by  ourselves,  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of 
fistulas  of  which  we  ever  read  or  heard,  existed  in  one  individual.  They 
were  all  laid  open  and  cured  after  a  few  weeks,  the  patient  being  now 
actively  engaged  in  business  in  this  city.  We  state  this  with  no  other 
motive,  than  to  show  that  the  worst  cases  of  this  distressing  disease  may  be" 
cured.  Any  surgeon  worthy  the  name  can  do  it.  There  are  some  rea- 
sons however,  why  a  philosophical  surgeon  will  sometimes  refuse  to 
operate  at  all.     More  of  this  anon. 

The  cause  of  fistula  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Some- 
times a  bone  or  foreign  body  passes  through  the  intestines,  and  is  stopped 
by  the  sphincter  muscle ;  remaining  long  enough  before  it  is  expelled,  to 
cause  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  so  by  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  its  contents  into  the  loose  surrounding  tissue,  a  fistula 
is  formed.  We  haveremoved  a  fish-bone  from  a  small  tumor  that  pointed 
near  the  anus,  and  had  remained  there  two  months.  When  the  opening 
was  made,  we  discovered  a  hole  going  into  the  bowel.  The  bone  had 
produced  this,  and  thus  caused  the  internal  fistula ;  our  opening  making 
it  a  complete  one.  The  patient  very  stupidly  opposed  its  further  en-. 
largement,  and  still  goes  about  with  his  fistula. 

A  pin  has  also  been  removed  by  a  friend.  A  pile,  or  a  bunch  of  them, 
forming  just  outside  the  mucous  membrane,  will  sometimes  produce  press- 
ure and  ulceration  through  it  into  the  rectum :  indeed,  piles  are  the  most 
common  cause,  we  have  no  doubt.  Should  the  ulcer,  after  perforating 
the  walls  of  the  gut — and  this  may  be  always  suspected  by  the  itching 
and  irritation  about  the  anus,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  slight  swell- 
ing— should  it  not  soon  make  its  way  out  by  an  opening  in  the  skin,  it 
may  spread  upward  round  about  the  outside  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  pro- 
duce much  destruction  ;  sometimes  causing  other  holes. 

There  is  no  particular  class  of  persons,  of  either  sex,  more  liable  to  a 
fistula  than  another.  Still,  we  think,  that  inasmuch  as  a  healthful  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels,  lungs,  and  liver,  have  much  influence  in  protecting  the 
person  from  piles — and  those  who  labor  under  habitual  constipation  and 
liver  complaint,  or  lung  disease,  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  affected 
with  them — their  frequency,  as  a  cause  of  fistula,  will  always  be  observed. 
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It  is  on  this  account,  that  a  person  known  to  labor  under  serious  inter- 
nal disease,  should  be  always  subjected  to  very  rigid  scrutiny,  before  an 
operation  for  either  piles  or  fistula  is  determined  on.  That  is  to  say,  the 
balance  of  the  natural  forces  should  be  maturely  considered,  and  the 
matter  determined  without  regard  to  the  fee  for  an  operation,  whether  the 
cure  of  the  disease  may  not  kill  the  patient.  The  discharge  from  the 
piles  or  fistula  may  be  preserving  some  important  organ  from  congestion 
or  inflammation,  and  consequent  destruction.  We  have  witnessed  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  death  has  speedily  followed  a  cure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  carefully  remembered  that  long-continued  exhaustion, 
produced  by  either  of  these  diseases,  may  and  often  does  wear  out  life. 
Nothing  but  experience,  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  facts  in  the  whole 
case,  and  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  surgeon,  will  avail  the  patient  who 
desires  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Therefore,  he 
should  always  apply  to  a  person  perfectly  familiar  with  such  cases,  and 
one  whose  honesty  is  known. 

There  are  two  methods  of  operating  on  fistula.  The  one  is,  by  passing 
a  finger  of  one  hand  into  the  rectum  or  gut,  and  then,  after  having  ascer- 
tained the  direction  of  the  fistula  by  passing  a  probe  into  the  outer  opening, 
following  it  with  a  delicate  pointed  knife,  and  thus  opening  the  fistula  into 
the  gut.  The  wound  is  then  to  be  kept  apart  for  a  few  days  with  lint,  to 
prevent  its  healing  on  the  surface  and  not  at  the  bottom,  thus  causing  the 
disease  to  continue. 

The  other  is  productive  of  no  pain,  and  requires  no  cutting  ;  but  it  is 
more  difficult  of  performance,  demanding  much  delicacy  and  persever- 
ance to  find  the  intern?il  opening.  It  consists  in  passing  a  silken  thread, 
by  means  of  an  eyed  probe,  through  the  fistula  into  the  opening  in  the 
gut,  and  so  out  of  the  anus.  Both  ends  are  then  attached  to  a  small  sil- 
ver screw,  by  which  the  ligature  is  tightened,  and  thus  it  gradually  finds 
its  way,  by  ulceration,  through  the  same  parts  the  knife  cuts  in  the  first 
operation,  and  so  the  fistula  heals  from  the  bottom. 

This  is  a  very  good  and  reliable  method,  and  is  always  successful ;  but 
we  caution  the  operator  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  passing  the  thread 
through  the  original  hole,  and  not  one  produced  by  perforating  the  gut 
with  the  probe.  If  this  accident  occur,  of  course  the  old  opening  will 
remain,  and  the  fistula  v/ill  reappear  as  soon  as  the  thread  finds  its  way 
out.  For  the  same  reason,  it  should  be  absolutely  certain  that  there  be 
but  one  hole  in  the  gut ;  if  there  be  more,  a  thread  must  be  passed  through 
each  one  separately,  and  all  brought  out  of  the  anus  and  the  outer  opening 
in  the  skin,  and  attached  to  the  screw  together. 

Fissure  of  the  Rectum,  is  a  term  used  by  surgeons  to  express — not 
exactly  a  crack  or  cleft  in  the  bowel,  but  rather  an  ulcer  of  its  mucous 
lining.  It  is  usually  low  down,  and  visible  by  separating  the  parts,  though 
not  always.     It  does  not  perforate  the  mucous  membrane,  for  if  it  did, 
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when  it  happens  to  be  situated  an  inch  or  more  up  the  gut,  it  would  al- 
ways cause  a  fistula.  It  rarely  or  never  occurs  in  children,  but  usually 
in  adults,  and  is  common  in  females.  This  disease  also  is  often  caused 
by  piles  ;  sometimes  by  mechanical  injury  from  the  awkward  use  of  a 
syringe,  or  the  passage  of  a  hard  substance ;  also  by  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tions. It  produces  the  most  violent  burning,  sometimes  amounting  to 
such  extreme  agony  on  passing  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  that  patients 
will  often  delay  defecation,  till  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  na- 
ture. It  causes  wasting  of  the  flesh  and  extreme  nervous  sensibility :  we 
have  known  it  to  produce  temporary  ins^anity. 

It  comes  on  gradually ;  at  first  attracting  little  or  no  attention.  The 
pain  is  produced  by  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  sphincter  muscle  that 
surrounds  the  gut.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  some  eminent  surgeons  that 
the  ulcer  is  not  necessary  at  all  to  the  disease,  and  that  all  the  pain  may 
be  present,  and  the  disease  persist  just  as  obstinately  (and  it  is  rarely 
cured  without  surgical  interference),  without  even  the  slightest  erosion  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  We  cannot  agree  to  this,  because  we  have,  in 
every  case  we  ever  saw,  either  felt  or  seen  the  ulcer. 

There  are  two  methods,  also,  of  curing  this  disease ;  one  by  dilating  it 
with  various  sizes  of  smooth  conical  instruments,  formed  of  India  rubber, 
and  called  bougies ;  the  other  by  partially  dividing  the  sphincter  muscle 
with  the  knife,  and  so  crippling  its  action  and  destroying  its  power  of 
contraction  for  a  short  time,  which  allows  the  ulcer  to  heal. 

The  bougie,  if  persevered  in  will  often  cure :  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
properly  selected  set,  beginning  with  the  very  smallest,  for  the  ulcer  is  so 
extremely  irritable,  that  the  muscle  contracts  with  instant  spasm  even 
upon  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  finger.  This  extreme  irritability 
is  greatly  allayed,  by  the  use  of  a  few  grains  of  belladonna  and  sugar  of 
lead,  smeared  on  the  part,  before  the  use  of  the  bougie :  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  caution  with  this  powerful  agent,  as  we  have  known  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  induced  by  its  deposition  in  the  rectum,  for  this  and 
other  affections  of  the  adjoining  parts. 

The  cutting  method,  consists  in  dividing  the  sphincter  muscle  partially. 
This  must  always  be  done  on  one  side,  and  neither  directly  forward,  nor 
backward,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  parts:  these  are 
well  known  to  the  practical  surgeon,  and  are  impossible  to  communicate 
intelligibly  to  the  general  reader.  Dividing  the  sphincter  is  an  operation 
requiring  gentleness  and  tact.  We  have  seen  the  muscle  divided  clear 
through.  This  is  totally  unnecessary,  and  causes  great  inconvenience 
and  distress  ;  the  patient  not  being  able  for  weeks  to  command  his  bowels. 
The  inner  fibres  only  of  the  muscle  should  be  divided.  But  all  this  is 
well  known  to  every  good  surgeon.  We  mention  it,  to  caution  the  sufferer 
against  ignorance  and  presumption. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum  means  nothing  more,  than  a  falling  down  of 
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f.he  inner  lining  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut.  It  certainly  does  hap- 
pen, that  both  the  inner  and  outer  or  muscular  coats,  or  the  whole  rectum, 
slips  through  the  fibres  of  the  great  muscle  or  floor  of  the  body,  which  we 
have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  mention.  It  is  one  on  which  we  sit,  directly 
under  the  skin.  But  this  variety  is  so  rare,  we  shall  say  nothing  about 
it.  Infants,  children,  and  old  people  who  are  weakly  are  most  subject  to 
this  affection  of  the  inner  coat.  Diarrhosa,  and  constipation  and  straining, 
both  produce  it.  Any  long-continued  exhausting  discharge  that  weakens 
the  muscular  system,  will  debilitate  the  fibres  of  the  great  muscle  above 
mentioned,  and  also  weaken  the  delicate  tissue  that  connects  the  inner  and 
outer  coats  of  the  bowel.  Thus  it  allows  the  inner  one  to  descend  through 
the  natural  opening  in  the  weakened  fibres  of  this  great  closing  muscle, 
and  also  through  the  proper  circular  or  sphincter  surrounding  the  gut, 
heretofore  described. 

We  have  known  single  excessive  doses  of  medicine  to  produce  it,  in 
persons  already  debilitated  by  poor  living,  anxiety,  and  disease.  The 
continued  use  of  popular  yet  mild  medicines,  will  produce  it  even  in  adults 
of  youthful  and  middle  age,  who  are  not  generally  subject  to  it.  The 
lancet  often  causes  this  disease,  as  well  as  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  Lov- 
ing mothers  often  cause  it,  by  administering  castor-oil  to  their  unfortunate 
children,  keeping  them  at  the  same  time  in  an  over-heated  room,  and 
feeding  them  slops.  In  short,  it  is  emphatically  a  disease  of  general  de- 
bility, and  local  irritation  of  the  diseased  spot. 

It  first  appears  by  a  general  fullness  or  bulging  of  the  anus  and  its  sur-  ■ 
rounding  parts.  Soon  a  small  red  tumor  appears,  rather  pointed,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  contents  of  the  bowels  issue.  It  is  often  irregular  in 
form,  and  sometimes  covered  with  mucus.  When  the  part  has  been 
protruded  for  some  time,  more  especially  in  the  adult,  and  is  tightly 
griped  by  the  sphincter  muscle  (through  which  the  reader  will  remember 
it  has  slipped),  it  becomes  much  smaller  and  painful :  it  ulcerates,  and 
blood  and  mucus  appear.  Often  the  disease  is  combined  with  piles, 
which  stud  its  surface,  and  greatly  increase  the  distress. 

In  adults,  the  constriction  by  means  of  the  sphincter  may  so  completely 
strangle  the  protruded  part,  as  to  produce  great  inflammation,  and  even 
mortification  and  death :  or  it  may  extend  upward  and  Cause  inflamma- 
tion within  the  abdomen.  We  have  witnessed  all  these  symptoms,  when 
they  were  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  relief,  even  in  the  hands  of  our 
distinguished  preceptor,  Bushe,  who  wrote  a  work  on  this  subject,  and 
was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  treating  it.  We  mention  this  as  a  caution  to 
apply  in  time  to  the  nearest  respectable  surgeon. 

It  can  always  be  reduced  and  put  back  by  gentleness  and  perseverance, 
by  any  physician  who  has  sense  enough  to  tie  his  shoes  properly ;  it  re- 
quires no  skill,  only  early  aid.  Indeed,  ,the  patient  soon  learns  that  by 
lying  down  and  elevating  the  body,  and  applying  his  fingers  steadily  and 
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continuedly  to  the  tumor,  precisely  as  he  would  do  to  an  orange,  he  will 
soon  reduce  it.  When  returned,  a  compress  over  it,  and  bandage  of  two 
silk  handkerchiefs,  one  around  the  body,  and  the  other  passing  from  it  be- 
tween the  limbs,  will  keep  it  up  till  the  n^ext  stool.  Should  it  be  more 
extensive  than  half  an  egg,  it  may  require  long-continued  pressure  upon 
the  intestine,  and  possibly,  if  there  be  much  spasm,  some  laudanum  : 
of  this  the  physician  will  judge.  If  he  be  not  present,  advice  of  the 
most  reliable  kind  at  hand  should  be  sought.  The  patient  must  be 
passive,  and  avoid  above  all  things,  struggling  and  bearing  down.  Cold 
applications  are  often  useful.  Indeed,  every  cleanly  person,  who  wishes 
to  be  strong,  should  daily  apply  cold  water  to  this  part. 

In  children.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  recommends  the  use  of  an  injection 
of  a  drachm  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  a  pint  of  water;  two  or  three 
ounces  to  be  thrown  up  the  gut  with  a  syringe,  every  morning.  We  know 
by  experience  it  is  an  admirable  remedy.  A  solution  of  alum,  or  decoc- 
tion of  oak-bark,  is  good  for  the  adult;  but  it  is  merely  palliative;  an  op- 
eration must  be  performed  to  effect  a  cure.  If  complicated  with  piles, 
they  must  first  be  tied  off.  This  alone,  as  it  is  often  the  cause,  will,  with 
judicious  subsequent  treatment,  cure  the  disease.  If  it  does  not  do  so, 
the  operation  of  Dupuytren,  of  excising  folds  of  the  external  skin,  and 
also  of  the  prolapsed  membrane,  will  cause  it  to  contract  and  resume  its 
place.  The  contraction  of  the  skin  externally,  and  avoiding  the  causes 
that  produced  it,  will  keep  it  up.  It  is  an  operation,  in  skillful  hands, 
absolutely  certain  in  its  results,  and  its  invention  affords  another  instance 
of  the  great  benefit  of  the  Baconian  method  applied  to  operative  surgery. 


Art.  XXI. — Has  the  Imagination  of  the  Mother  any  Influence  on  the  Phys- 
ical Conformation  of  her  Unborn  Child  ? 

"  Matter  and  Spirit  toiled  within  one  yoke — 
Were  they  disjoined,  the  law  of  God  were  broke." — Hammond. 

We  approach  this  subject,  of  such  universal  and  absorbing  interest, 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  laboring  to  convince  any  of  our  readers, 
of  the  truth  of  either  side  of  the  question :  nay,  we  are  quite  sure  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  either  to  be  correct.  The  facts  already  accumulated 
on  the  afHrmative  side,  are  many  of  them  of  a  very  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, and  are  to  some  convincing ;  while  those  on  the  opposite,  can  of 
course,  only  be  of  a  negative  character. 

A  woman,  during  the  earlier  period  of  gestation,  may  conceive  of  the 
being  she  is  to  introduce  to  existence,  an  idea  of  a  character  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  infinitely  removed  from  every  emotion  that  could  be  supposed 
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to  influence  her,  and  she  may  relate  this  impression  with  such  circum- 
stantiality of  detail,  to  some  person  whose  memory  is  so  good,  that,  upon 
the  birth  of  the  expected  being,  and  its  minute  correspondence  in  bodily 
formation  to  the  idea  conceived  by  the  mother,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the. recipient  of  that  communication,  to  believe  the  emotion  and  the  event 
unconnected.  The  fact  of  their  being  no  correspondence  between  the  two 
events,  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  disprove  the  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
nection ;  for  another  instance  may  happen  to  some  other  woman,  and  that 
perhaps  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character.  In  short,  the  nature  of 
the  question,  does  not  admit  of  what  lawyers  and  logicians  call  proof. 

We  design  to  offer  some  facts  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
because  we  believe  that  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good,  if  it 
should  prevent  the  unnecessary  exposure  of  a  woman  about  to  become  a 
mother,  to  the  influence  of  circumstances  or  things  that  may,  by  even  a 
remote  possibility,  be  the  cause  of  such  great  unhappiness.  As  physiolo- 
gists and  observers,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  parents  transmit  in  a 
great  degree,  their  own  personal  and  mental  peculiarities  to  their  off*- 
spring.  That  a  quiet  state  of  the  mind  and  body  during  pregnancy,  is 
most  conducive  to  the  production  of  healthy  and  good-tempered  children, 
is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
every  rational  and  thoughtful  mind.  Whether  good  or  evil  will  result 
from  the  facts  we  are  about  to  offer,  we  cannot  tell.  Our  intentions  are 
to  do  good,  and  to  add  something  to  science  and  the  interest  of  our  pages. 

A  few  years  since,  we  were  requested  by  Dr.  Moore  Hoyt,  a  gentle- 
man whose  powers  of  observation  and  veracity  will  not  be  questioned  in 
this  city,  to  examine  an  infant  of  a  few  months'  age,  and  to  bring  with  us 
our  pencil  and  a  bit  of  Bristol  board,  as  he  designed  to  publish  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  case  he  wished  to  submit  to  our  notice.  We 
found  a  very  healthy  child  and  mother ;  the  former  presenting  an  eschar 
directly  across  the  patella — or  knee-pan,  as  it  is  called  by  the  people — 
of  each  knee.  They  were  of  irregular  form,  as  if  made  by  the  scratch 
of  a  nail  or  pointed  instrument,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length.  The  doctor  was  much  astonished  to  observe  these  wounds  at  the 
birth,  as  there  was  no  instrument  or  hard  substance  near,  and  the  labor 
was  perfectly  natural.  On  careful  examination  of  the  eschars,  this  as- 
tonishment was  greatly  increased,  by  observing  that  the  wound  on  one 
knee  was  half  united  by  a  recent  cicatrix.  This  was  sufficiently  defined 
to  put  its  character  beyond  a  doubt.  No  one  in  this  city  who  knows  Dr. 
Hoyt  will  question  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusion,  or  his  want  of  suffi- 
cient interest  in  so  remarkable  a  case,  to  induce  a  thorough  and  critical 
examination.  It  was  then  evident,  that  this  state  of  the  knees  had  been 
produced  within  the  womb.  But  how  ?  The  mother  had  spent,  for  a 
number  of  days,  some  hours  daily  on  her  knees,  leaning  over  a  cradle, 
and  nursing  a  sick  child.     She  complained  of  pain  on  arising,  but  did  not 
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anticipate  any  deformity  in  her  child.  When  we  saw  the  eschars,  they 
were  completely  healed.  This  procesSj  Dr.  Hoyt  informed  us,  went  on 
without  interruption. 

The  next  case  occurred  in  our  own  practice.  A  lady  of  great  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  and  extremely  delicate  constitution,  during  the  second 
month  of  gestation  was  presented  by  her  husband  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings. 
These  she  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  wear  the  same  evening  to  a  party, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  insert  the  hoop  into  one  ear,  as  the  hole  had 
partially  grown  up.  The  attempt  was  therefore  abandoned,  with  some 
disappointment,  and  the  expression  of  apprehension  that  her  child  would 
be  marked.  We  were  consulted  on  this  point,  a  few  days  after  the  event, 
and  asked  if  such  things  were  ever  true.  We  unhesitatingly  answered, 
no ;  for  at  that  time  we  treated  such  stories  with  ridicule.  Judge,  then, 
of  our  surprise  on  observing  one  of  the  ears  of  the  child  present,  at  birth, 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  one  lobe  of  the  ear,  so  nearly  perforated,  that,  on 
stretching  it  slightly  with  two  fingers,  the  unperforated  part  proved  so 
thin  as  to  be  absolutely  diaphanous ;  a  deep  cleft  running  downward  for 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  hole. 

But  these  cases,  astonishing  as  they  are,  are  far  surpassed  in  interest 
by  one,  which,  from  its  very  peculiar  nature,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
authenticate  by  personal  inquiry  or  observation.  The  high  respectability 
of  the  parties  who  were  our  informants,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  case  was  related  to  us,  leaves  no  other  course  than  to  give  the 
facts,  however  wonderful,  our  entire  belief.  In  narrating  it,  the  parties 
must  be  nameless,  as  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  living.  We  trust  they 
will  perceive  our  intention,  and  impute  it  solely  to  our  desire  to  post  up 
a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  humanity  and  science. 

Mr.  A.,  of  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  married,  some  forty  years 
since,  a  lady  of  an  adjoining  state.  Pecuniary  circumstances,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  rendered  offspring  undesirable.  Within  a  year 
however,  it  became  evident  to  the  wife  that  their  wishes  were  no  longer 
to  be  realized ;  on  expressing  this  belief  to  her  husband,  she  was,  at 
the  moment,  quite  shocked  at  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  he  received 
it.  Taking  his  hat  shortly  afterward,  he  left  the  house,  and  was  absent 
for  near  an  hour.  He  was  distressed  on  his  return,  to  find  his  wife  in 
tears.  He  assured  her  immediately  (for  they  were  devotedly  attached) 
that  he  was  rejoiced  to  learn  the  probable  realization  of  her  announce- 
ment ;  that  he  was  now  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  convinced  of  their  stability. 

The  wife  dried  her  tears,  but  soon  expressed  her  conviction  that,  in  some 
way,  her  expected  offspring  would  suffer  from  her  agitation.  The  hus- 
band endeavored  to  remove  her  apprehensions,  by  gentle  and  affectionate 
ridicule.  But  her  fears  continued  at  intervals  during  her  early  months, 
and  gradually  increased  as  gestation  advanced.     The  relief  of  the  parties 
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was  great,  at  the  birth  of  a  healthy  and  well-formed  boy.  No  peculiarity 
of  conduct  in  the  child  was  observed,  till  several  months  had  elapsed,  and 
then  their  fears  were  renewed,  by  its  extreme  unwillingness  to  approach 
the  father.  This  gradually  increased,  until  its  dissatisfaction  was  mani- 
fested by  loud  and  continued  screaming  when  brought  near  him.  As  age 
advanced,  the  most  persevering  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  this  repug- 
nance ;  the  utmost  degree  of  persuasiveness  and  ingenuity,  diversity  of 
childish  gifts  and  sports,  all  were  tried  in  vain,  and  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned in  despair.  The  feelings  of  the  father  may  be  judged  by  parents, 
for  he  was,  and  is,  an  exceedingly  affectionate  man. 

This  continued,  and  at  the  time  of  our  receiving  the  information  from 
a  near  personal  relative,  the  son,  then  an  active  and  rising  member  of  the 
bar,  had  never  been  able  to  speak  a  word  to  his  father,  though  the  most 
painful  eiForts  were  made. 

We  give  this  case  as  we  heard  it  from  a  lady  and  her  husband,  whom 
to  know  is  to  revere.  It  was  told  us  by  the  lady,  just  arising  from  what 
we  all  supposed  would  be  her  death-bed,  and  an  offer  was  made  at  the 
time  to  introduce  us  to  the  parties.  We  now  regret  that  our  years  in- 
duced us  to  decline  the  proffered  introduction.  We  did  not  feel  willing, 
at  the  time,  to  make  any  personal  inquiries  in  a  matter  that  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  distress,  and  that  time  had  somewhat  alleviated. 

The  next  case  was  related  to  us  by  Dr.  Cox,  now  practicing  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Long  Island.  Dr.  Cox  certainly  is  authority  that  few  who 
know  him  will  doubt.  His  urbanity  and  truthfulness  are  known.  A 
lady  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  her  dying  father;  his  disease  was 
a  cancer  on  the  forehead,  and  required  repeated  daily  dressing  :  this  was 
done  by  the  daughter,  who  was  in  the  early  period  of  pregnancy.  In  a 
few  months  the  father  died,  and  the  daughter  was  delivered,  at  the  full 
period,  of  an  infant  disfigured  with  a  large  tumor  on  the  forehead.  This 
the  doctor  assured  us  became  an  open  sore,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
one  of  which  its  grandfather  died.  It  resisted  every  application,  and  soon 
terminated  the  child's  life.  No  one.  Dr.  C.  observed  to  us,  could  have 
told  it  from  a  cancer. 

If  such  results  do  really  sometimes  follow  the  exposure  of  mothers  to 
disagreeable  objects,  the  appearance  of  the  maimed  foreign  paupers  that 
shock  their  feelings  at  the  corners  of  our  streets,  should  be  instantly  put 
a  stop  to  by  legislative  interference.  And  if  mothers  desire  to  be  blessed 
with  healthy  offspring,  they  had  better  not  only  avoid  disagreeable  sights 
during  pregnancy,  but  observe  all  the  laws  of  their  being,  and  keep  a 
rigid  watch  over  their  more  secret  thoughts  and  actions. 
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Art.  XXII. —  What  is  Hernia  or  Rupture? — Truss  Swindlers. 

Hernia  or  Rupture,  is  a  descent  of  a  portion  or  knuckle  of  the  bowel, 
as  surgeons  call  it,  from  its  natural  position  within  the  belly,  and  its  ap- 
pearance within  the  groin,  though  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  a  swelling  under  the  skin.  It  passes  through  a  canal  be- 
tween two  natural  valvular  openings,  left  for  transmitting  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  ducts  of  the  testes  to  their  proper  destination  inside  the  body,  or 
it  bursts  its  way  through  the  inner  or  membranous  layer  of  the  belly 
during  some  violent  exertion.  It  either  remains  in  the  groin,  or  it  de- 
scends into  the  scrotum  or  purse  containing  the  testes. 

It  may  exist  at  birth,  or  be  produced,  in  infants,  from  struggling  and 
crying,  because  the  natural  and  valvular  openings  have  not  been  properly 
closed  by  nature.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  in  this  disease,  but 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  that  which  is  twenty  to  one  the  most 
frequent.  It  is  called  the  oblique  inguinal  or  groin  rupture,  and  is  most 
commonly  met  with  in  men,  though  it  sometimes  occurs  in  women.  The 
rupture  most  common  in  that  sex,  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter. 

Hernia  is  thus  formed  in  the  adult.  The  wall  or  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  under  the  skin  and  in  front,  is  formed  of  a  tendinous,  and  a 
membranous  layer.  The  tendinous  layer  comes  first,  and  is  attached  to 
the  bone  directly  over  the  private  parts,  and  thence  outward  toward  the 
hip,  to  the  front  part  or  rim  of  that  bony  cavity  called  the  pelvis  or  basin. 
This  constitutes  the  lowest  part  of  the  body,  and  contains  the  bladder  and 
rectum  or  end  of  the  bowels,  and  the  womb  in  the  female.  The  thigh 
and  body  are  here  joined  together,  and  form  a  curved  line  from  the  geni- 
tal organs  to  the  prominent  bone  just  above  the  hip.  This  part  of  the 
body  is  called  the  groin. 

The  inner  or  membranous  layer  of  the  abdominal  wall,  is  situated  di- 
rectly behind  the  tendinous  one.  Each  of  these  layers  has  a  slit  in  it. 
The  one  in  the  outer  or  tendinous  layer  being  very  near  the  private  parts, 
and  communicating  with  the  scrotum  or  purse  :  the  othei',  or  th^t  in  the 
inner  one,  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  outward,  toward  the  hip. 
Both  of  these  slits,  which  are  in  a  healthy  state  barely  visible  in  the  dead 
body  by  searching  for  them  with  a  probe,  and  for  additional  security 
against  protrusion  formed  like  a  valve,  one  edge  lapping  over  the  other, 
are  connected  by  a  membranous  canal.  All  this  structure  in  the  groin 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  pieces  of  paper  placed  in  contact,  with  a  slit  of 
half  an  inch  long  in  each.  When  thus  prepared,  slide  these  slits  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inches  apart,  and  suppose  a  small  membranous  canal  at- 
tached all  round  to  the  sides  of  each,  and  you  will  have  a  correct  idea  of 
the  abdominal  rings — improperly  so  called,  for  they  are  only  slits — of  the 
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surgeon's  books.  The  object  of  these  rings,  is  to  permit  the  vessels  of  the 
testes  to  reach  their  appropriate  destination  within  the  body. 

It  is  through  this  canal,  as  we  said  before,  that  the  oblique,  or  groin 
rupture,  descends  into  the  scrotum.  It  may  be  on  one  side,  or  single,  or 
on  both,  or  double.  We  shall  speak  of  no  other  variety,  because  this  is, 
for  all  popular  purposes,  enough.  It  is  by  far  the  most  common.  Every 
tenth  person  we  meet,  is,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  afflicted  with  it. 

Only  consider  the  condition  of  a  poor  laboring  man  with  this  infirmity. 
He  cannot  use  the  necessary  force  to  lend  effect  to  his  pick-axe ;  he  can- 
not  throw  the  earth  into  his  cart,  or  perform  any  action  requiring  him  to 
fix  his  body  as  a  central  point  of  action,  without  bringing  great  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  intestines.  The  back- bone,  the  ribs,  and  the  diaphragm, 
or  great  division  between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  prevent  all  enlargement 
above,  on  the  sides,  and  behind ;  and  the  muscles,  by  their  pressure,  in 
front ;  and  thus  the  slippery  intestine  is  forced  into  one  or  both  of  the  nat- 
ural  openings,  and  the  man  is  ruptured.  A  person  thus  circumstanced, 
is  in  constant  danger  of  the  loss  of  life ;  for,  as  there  is  but  one  continu. 
ous  tract  of  intestine  from  the  stomach  downward,  and  a  duplication  or 
knuckle  of  this  tract  is  closely  griped  by  the  two  rings,  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  can  only  work  their  way  through  with  extreme  difficulty ;  and 
if  at  all  hard,  must  stop  entirely.  It  then  becomes  what  surgeons  call, 
'*  a  strangulated  hernia,"  and  must  be  speedily  reduced  by  the  hand  of 
the  surgeon,  and  the  aid  of  powerful  relaxing  medicines,  as  we  shall  soon 
explain.  If  this  prove  impossible,  an  operation  must  be  performed,  to  cut 
the  edges  and  enlarge  the  rings  that  grip  the  intestine,  and  allow  it  to  be 
put  back  into  the  belly,  or  mortification  and  death  will  generally  follow. 
If  the  skin  be  opened  too  late,  the  gut  may  be  found  mortified,  and  then 
it  cannot  be  returned  without  speedy  death ;  it  then  must  be  left  in  the 
opening,  and  the  patient  is  subject  to  the  disgusting  infirmity,  of  an  unnat- 
ural  opening  for  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  By  a  miracle  only,  this  may 
grow  up,  and  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  be  restored. 

If  a  surgeon  be  not  at  hand  when  the  bowel  comes  down,  or  indeed, 
when  any  swelling  suddenly  appears  in  the  groin,  the  patient  should  en- 
deavor  to  put  it  back.  It  often  occurs  during  the  exertions  of  rural  life; 
and  although  the  glands  sometimes,  and  even  suddenly,  enlarge  in  this 
region  of  the  body,  and  closely  resemble  rupture,  the  patient  may  avoid 
great  peril,  by  knowing  how  to  proceed  "  on  his  own  hook." 

He  must  lie  down  at  once,  and  bend  both  knees,  and  turn  the  thigh  of 
the  ruptured  side  toward  the  other  one.  This  relaxes  those  two  layers 
of  which  we  spoke ;  the  membrane  enveloping  the  thigh  is  attached  to 
that  in  the  groin ;  and  when  the  body  is  lying  straight,  or  standing  erect, 
both  become  very  tense,  and  keep  the  two  openings  tightly  closed  upon 
the  gut.  To  bend  the  thigh,  relaxes  them;  lying  down  prevents  the 
weight  of  the  intestines  above  from  pressing  the  part  already  displaced, 
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further  down.  The  swelling  must  then  be  gently  grasped  by  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  as  you  grasp  an  orange,  and  patiently  compressed,  exactly 
toward  the  hip  of  that  same  side.  When  it  disappears,  the  patient  should 
secure  a  motion  of  the  bowels  by  castor-oil,  or  some  gentle  medicine,  so  as 
to  be  sure  all  is  right.  If  the  bowels  move  freely,  and  the  swelling  is 
gone,  all  is  right :  at  least,  we  have  no  other  way  of  judging,  and  are 
then  satisfied.  A  truss  must  now  be  applied,  to  keep  it  up.  This  is  the 
term  for  the  instrument  used  to  support  it.  It  consists  of  a  half-circular 
steel  spring,  with  a  flat  rounded  pad  on  each  end  of  it.  One  of  these  is 
put  on  ooe  hip — the  one  farthest  from  the  rupture — while  the  spring  en- 
circles the  thigh  on  the  ruptured  side,  and  the  other  pad  is  placed  over 
the  space  between  the  two  slits  and  their  canal,  in  the  groin.  This  truss 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  It  should  meet  the 
emergency  of  great  exertions  of  the  body,  and  afford  a  good  prospect  of 
adhesion  of  the  ruptured  parts,  and  a  final  cure,  with  as  much  comfort  as 
is  consistent  with  economy  and  strength. 

If  our  government  evinced  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence,  and  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  force,  not  to  speak  of  higher  motives, 
some  sound  mechanical  and  professional  intellect  would  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  subject,  under  a  liberal  and  enlightened  government 
patronage.  The  poor  man  might  then,  at  some  known  place  of  deposit, 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum — three  or  folir  shillings  at  most,  or  the 
actual  cost  of  a  good  article — obtain  an  instrument  fully  equal  to  his 
wants.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  set  of 
unprincipled  sharpers ;  and,  after  paying  as  many  dollars,  if  not  a  much 
larger  sum,  he  finds,  in  a  short  time,  his  money  wasted  and  his  object 
unattained ;  or  he  possesses  a  defective  instrument,  that  by  the  partial 
fulfillment  of  its  intended  object,  does  him  positive  injury,  by  the  irregu- 
lar pressure  it  makes.  It  causes  inflammation,  and  thus  adhesions,  and 
he  becomes  the  victim  of  an  irreducible  rupture,  rendering  him  a  subject 
for  the  poor-house.  This  is  a  statement  admitting  of  constant  verification 
by  the  practical  surgeon.  Scarce  a  week  passes,  but  we  can  add  another 
case  to  the  list  of  victims  who  have  been  filched  by  these  rascals. 

This  business  of  selling  trusses  without  regard  to  their  applicability  to 
the  case,  or  the  anatomy  or  functions  of  the  parts,  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  city.  Each  individual  case,  requires  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  direction  of  the  rupture,  the  amount  of  power  needful  to  re- 
tain it,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  other  diseases 
of  the  same  parts.  To  illustrate :  we  have  known  repeated  instances  of 
the  application  of  trusses  for  varicocele,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  veins 
that  return  the  blood  from  the  testes.  What  avails  it  if  an  interested  man, 
utterly  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  the  causes  of  this  disease,  choose  to 
assert  that  a  truss  will  cure  it  ?  The  patient  knows  nothing  about  it, 
although  the  poorest  surgeon  will  assure  him  the  truss  must,  in  almost 
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every  instance,  greatly  aggravate  it,  if  applied  in  such  a  position  as  to 
press  upon  the  vein. 

The  truth  is,  this  disease  of  varicocele  can  only  be  removed  by  a  sur- 
gical operation.  What  renders  this  an  important  subject  of  caution,  is  the 
fact,  that  varicocele  is  still  more  common  than  rupture ;  one  in  five  being 
more  or  less  afflicted  with  it ;  every  man  is  liable  to  it ;  and  what  is 
worse  than  all,  a  rupture  always  renders  him  additionally  so,  because,  the 
gut  going  through  the  very  canal  made  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  testes 
alone,  presses  upon  them,  and  thus  produces  the  disease,  by  preventing 
the  return  of  this  blood.  The  reader  had  here  better  refer  to  the  article 
on  varicocele,  in  the  March  number,  and  he  will  understand  its  import- 
ance. The  subjects  can  only  be  taken  up  one  at  a  time,  and  it  is  unad- 
visable  to  repeat. 

So  long  as  the  rupture  can  be  put  back  by  lying  down,  and  a  little  effort 
with  the  hands,  it  is  considered  well  enough  by  the  careless  patient,  even 
if  the  truss  be  not  reliable,  and  trifling  exertions  reproduce  it ;  or  per- 
haps he  may  not  yet  have  obtained  one.  But  directly  the  evil  day  may 
come,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  put  back,  either  by  the  patient  or  surgeon. 
What  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  but  the  most  powerful  and  persever- 
ing efforts  to  relax  the  system  will  do  it.  We  cannot  here  go  into  a  de- 
scription of  these  means,  for  it  would  swell  this  article  to  too  great  an 
extent. 

Fortunately,  within  a  few  years  past,  the  great  virtue  of  laudanum  in 
effecting  a  reduction,  has  been  so  well  proved,  that  our  hopes  are  fairly 
excited  that  in  a  short  time  few  cases  will  require  cutting  operations  to 
preserve  life.  Hitherto  this  has  been  the  only  means  of  preserving  life 
in  irreducible  and  strangulated  rupture.  Four  hundred  drops  may  be 
given  in  as  many  hours,  with  fair  prospects  of  relaxing  the  tension  of 
those  rings,  and  allowing  the  gut  to  be  returned.  We  would  never  advise 
this  to  be  undertaken  without  the  aid  of  a  physician ;  but  if  one  be  not  at 
hand,  we  would  assuredly  have  the  patient  try  it.  Indeed,  it  is  well  to 
suggest  it,  even  if  the  doctor  be  present,  for  he  may  belong  to  the  antiqua- 
rian society  of  our  profession,  and  not  have  heard  of  its  power.  There  is 
more  or  less  of  tonic  spasm  in  these  cases,  as  doctors  call  it,  and  lauda- 
num relaxes  this.  It  is  true,  from  two  to  four  hundred  drops  of  laudanum 
is  heavy  dosing ;  but  this  disease  is  a  serious  matter,  threatening  to  de- 
stroy life  by  causing  mortification  of  the  bowel. 

Let  it  be  carefully  remembered  then,  that  a  remedy  of  such  power  as 
a  depressing  agent,  is  not  to  be  used  when  the  disease  has  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  death  of  the  patient,  because  he  has  then  no 
power  to  endure  the  medicine,  and  it  would  inevitably  destroy  him.  In- 
deed, approaching  death  has  done  more  to  relax  the  rings  than  the  lauda- 
num itself  can  do.  It  is  to  take  the  place  of  those  excessive  bleedings  we 
were  obliged  to  practice,  in  the  very  commencement  of  this  disease — the 
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horribly  dangerous  use  of  the  tobacco  injection,  the  warm  bath,  and  the 
use  of  ice — remedies  used  before  we  knew  of  the  powerful  effect  of  this 
agent. 

During  the  effort  to  reduce  the  rupture,  the  person  should  lie  on  his 
back,  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  the  leg  and  thigh  bent  and  inclining 
toward  the  opposite  side.  This  puts  all  the  tendinous  structure  of  the 
rings  and  canal  through  which  the  rupture  passes,  and  where  it  is  stran- 
gulated, off  the  stretch,  and  greatly  favors  the  relaxing  power  of  the  lau- 
danum and  the  return  of  the  gut.     We  purposely  repeat  this  direction. 

When  reduced,  if  it  fortunately  be  possible  without  an  operation,  a  good 
truss  must  be  applied.  But  there's  the  difficulty.  Where  is  it  to  be  had  ? 
A  man  living  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  wants  one  still  more  than 
an  inhabitant  of  a  city,  for  he  is  further  removed  from  surgical  aid.  He 
sends  for  his  doctor,  and  he  takes  measure  around  the  hips  with  a  tape, 
and  sends  it  to  the  city  with  five  dollars,  and  receives  in  return  an  iron 
hoop,  with  a  bit  of  buckskin  at  the  end  of  it  called  a  pad. 

Any  ingenious  mechanic,  can,  with  the  instructions  here  given,  make 
and  adapt  a  truss  to  himself,  with  infinitely  better  effect,  than  most  of  the 
swindling  truss  venders  of  this  city.  Let  him  remember  that  the  spring 
must  be  sufficient  to  support  the  rupture  comfortably,  and  to  encircle  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  easily,  so  as  to  produce  no  friction,  and  be  sup- 
plied either  with  one  or  two  pads,  as  the  hernia  may  exist  on  one  or  both 
sides.  These  may  be  made  of  a  number  of  thicknesses  of  flannel  or  stock- 
ing, and  should  be  the  size  of  the  circumference  of  a  large  wine-glass. 
Let  them  be  adjusted  to  a  piece  of  strong  perforated  tin,  and  be  composed 
of  enough  layers  of  the  material,  to  be  about  as  thick,  and  the  edges 
rounded,  in  form  like  an  old-fashioned  butter-cracker.  It  is  well  not  to 
fix  them  permanently  to  the  spring,  but  to  let  them  be  so  made  as  to  slide 
and  be  fastened  with  a  screw.  This  will  admit  of  their  being  brought 
directly  over  the  rupture,  and  shifted  a  little,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Dr.  Hood,  of  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky,  has  recently  opened  an  office 
in  this  city,  for  the  sale  of  a  truss  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  difficult 
and  complicated  cases.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  its  extremely 
nice  arrangement,  and  facilities  of  mechanical  adaptation  to  varied  kinds 
of  rupture,  give  much  reason  to  hope,  that  every  case  may  be  brought 
under  its  control.  Not  that  the  truss  is  itself  perfect,  for  that  can  never 
be;  for  they  should  differ  as  much  as  the  bodily  conformation  of  the 
subjects. %  The  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Sanderson,  who 
controls  the  doctor's  business,  and  gives  his  unwearied  personal  at- 
tendance to  every  case,  insures  the  utmost  advantage  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  truss,  as  a  supporting  or  curative  agent.  We  have  repeat- 
edly tested  this,  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  No  less  than  twenty-one  differ- 
ent pads  were  made  for  a  single  case,  in  our  own  practice,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  bodily  conformation  of  the  patient,  threatened  to  bid  defiance  to 
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mechanical  skill,  and  entire  success  finally  followed  the  persevering  effort. 
We  therefore  heartily  rejoice  that  we  possess  at  least  one  honest,  scientific, 
and  persevering  artist,  and  reconrnnend  all  who  require  such  instruments, 
to  apply  to  him  with  entire  confidence. 

Rupture  in  reducible  cases,  admits  of  a  cure  by  an  operation  lately 
revived  from  ancient  times.  It  consists  in  injecting  a  few  drops  of  some 
stimulating  essential  oil  into  the  canal,  through  a  puncture  made  with  a 
large  cataract  needle,  by  means  of  a  delicate  syringe.  This  causes  the 
canal  to  adhere,  and  thus  stops  up  the  passage  for  the  hernia.  It  is  an 
operation  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  requires  the  highest  degree  of  mechan- 
ical tact  and  caution.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  done  in  this  city  success- 
fully, as  we  know  by  personal  experience.  It  is  only  adapted  to  young 
and  middle-aged  persons,  and  to  reducible  ruptures. 


Art.  XXIII. — Foundling  Hospitals. 


Child-murder,  before  or  after  birth,  is  a  crime  of  so  repulsive  and 
heartless  a  character,  that  all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  aroused 
at  its  bare  mention ;  and  we  instinctively  reject  the  idea  of  its  possibility 
in  a  state  of  sanity,  even  when  the  evidence  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

The  records  of  our  criminal  courts,  and  the  discoveries  constantly 
made  of  the  dead  bodies  of  newly-born  infants  in  every  section  of  the  city, 
are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  all  that  the  crime  is  a  very  common  one, 
and,  far  from  decreasing,  is  becoming  yearly  more  frequent  as  society 
increases,  and  its  elements  become  varied  by  the  afilux  of  immigration. 
Let  us  not  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  its  increase 
is  the  result  of  imported  elements  of  perverted  nature.  Ah,  no  !  the 
cheek  of  our  young  countrywoman  often  pales,  and  her  eye  grows  dim, 
from  causes  unsuspected  by  the  observer,  while  her  heart  tries  to  conceal 
from  itself  the  crime  she  has  committed,  to  save  a  position  she  has  not  the 
courage  to  think  of  losing. 

And  is  it  only  she  who  is  thus  sadly  situated — she  alone  who  is  the 
victim  of  betrayed  affections,  love  for  display,  or  perverted  passion,  who 
commits  this  crime  against  nature  ?  No.  It  is  often  the  young  mother 
of  one  or  more  lovely  children,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies of  life,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  troops  of  young  friends  and 
acquaintances.  It  is  she  who  seeks  the  unnatural  and  frightful  means 
of  abortion,  to  release  herself  from  obligations  entailed  upon  her  by 
nature  and  nature's  God,  and  interwoven  with  every  sympathy  of  her 
unperverted  nature. 
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The  accomplished  and  elegant  writer  who  has  added  so  much  to  oiir 
own  and  our  readers'  obligations,  for  his  moving  description  of  maternal 
love,  has  also  shown  us  the  extent  and  consequences  of  this  crime,  in 
language  infinitely  above  any  possible  effort  of  our  own.  Still  we  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  a  duty  we  discharged  to  our  best  ability,  in  a 
work  that  has  met  with  some  acceptance,*  and  which  we  now  regret  had 
not  been  much  earlier  given  to  the  public. 

When  there  is  too  good  reason  to  beHeve,  that  this  kind  of  aid  to  a 
shocking  crime  may  be  found  ft'om  the  hands  of  professors  in  our  colleges, 
and  the  pages  of  an  infamous  and  popular  journal  re-echo,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  fulsome  self-laudations  of  an  unprincipled 
professor,  his  skill  in  its  performance,  and  its  comparative  innocence — 
when  all  this  follows  the  most  active  efforts  to  clear  away  the  encum- 
brance of  a  rival,  by  placing  her  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  there  is  too 
much  reason  for  the  diffusion  of  truth  to  warrant  us  in  withholding  it,  or 
for  intelligent  and  honest  men  to  condemn  us  for  its  promulgation. 

We  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  crime,  in  its 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  mind  and  body,  to  our  eloquent  correspondent: 
and  design  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  immediate  necessity  of  erecting 
a  building  in  this  city,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  infants,  till  they 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  nurseries  of  Randall's  Island.  An  attempt  to 
draw  us  into  an  argument,  by  those  who  allege  that  such  facilities  would 
afford  inducements  for  crime,  is  quite  useless.  We  believe  the  whole 
profession  will  sustain  us  in  the  assertion,  that  either  direct  murder  is 
often  done  by  the  hands  of  the  mother,  or,  what  is  equally  as  bad,  design- 
edly effected  by  the  neglect  of  proper  attention,  or  actual  exposure  of  the 
infant  immediately  after  birth.  The  coroner's  jury  is  the  last  scene  in 
the  farce  of  "  the  watchful  care  of  the  law"  in  preventing  crime.  Pre- 
venting crime  !  what  an  absurdity !  Does  the  fear  of  discovery,  or  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  eradicate  the  temptation  to  incur  it  ?  Is  the 
crime  decreasing  ?  Read  the  daily  papers  and  be  answered.  Folly, 
deception,  and  passion,  cannot  be  prevented  ;  murder  may.  Let  an 
appendage  then  be  made,  without  delay,  to  our  city  prison,  so  that  an 
infant  may  be  safely  deposited,  and  notice  given  by  pulling  a  bell-wire, 
as  they  have  it  arranged  in  Paris.  The  wretched  mother  may  then  go 
her  way,  and  have  time  to  repent  a  crime  already  sufficiently  unnatural, 
without  adding  the  murder  of  her  own  child  to  her  damning  sin. 

Some  careful  and  calculating  Pharisee,  who  studies  philanthropy  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  gouty  feet  upon  a  velvet  cushion,  may  say  it  will  in- 
crease our  taxes.  Will  it  indeed  ?  Suppose  the  child  should  be  reared 
under  the  supervision  of  its  erring  mother,  or,  uncared  for,  reach  man- 
hood in  the  hands  of  hirelings  ;  is  it  probable  its  youth  or  its  after  life 
will  bring  no  charge  upon  the  state  ?     There  is  too  good  reason  to  believe, 
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that  the  pockets  of  tax-payers  would  feel  the  benefit,  if  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  those  who  do  enjoy  the  benefits  of  parental  protection,  had  been 
placed  under  the  enlightened  supervision  of  such  men  as  we  could  desig. 
nate,  even  from  the  moment  they  first  saw  the  light.  Most  heartily  and 
earnestly  would  we  advocate  the  measure  of  committing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  and  all  unprotected  and  idle  adult  paupers  likewise,  to  the 
paternal  and  enlightened  care  of  such  men  as  Alderman  Stevens  or  Dr» 
Russ,  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  prisons 
would  soon  have  many  vacancies. 

How  greedily  do  we  pick  up  and  hug  to  our  bosoms  the  follies  of  Eu« 
ropean  capitols,  while  our  everlasting  vanity  prevents  the  adoption  of 
those  useful  measures  that  have  originated  from  the  evils  of  their  dense 
population,  and  are  imperatively  necessary  wherever  large  cities  may 
exist !  What  matters  it,  if  we  have  an  extensive  and  unoccupied  coun* 
try,  and  great  facilities  of  subsistence  1  There  is  no  law  to  compel 
people  to  occupy  it.  Great  numbers  of  indolent  and  depraved  persons 
will  always  congregate  in  cities,  and  unsuspicious  or  thoughtless  women 
will  ever  continue  to  be  their  victims.  For  this  reason,  we  require  a 
foundling  hospital  as  an  agent  to  prevent  murder. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  will  relate  two  cases  of  purposed  infanticide 
by  female  emigrants,  under  the  influence  of  hysterical  mania,  brought 
about  by  recent  confinement  and  despair.  In  both  we  were  summoned 
professionally  as  witnesses,  and  became  fully  advised  of  all  the  facts. 
Both  were  acquitted  by  the  jury,  after  convincing  testimony  that  they 
were  attempted  under  temporary  insanity.  No  doubt  cases  of  infanticide 
are  of  constant  occurrence  from  such- causes,  and  remain  undiscovered — 
the  children  perishing  from  the  want  of  a  foundling  hospital. 

One  was  the  case  of  a  German  woman,  who  was  dismissed  from  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  a  few  weeks  after  confinement,  on  a  hot  day  in  August. 
She  left  the  gate  in  tears,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  penniless  and 
friendless — not  even  speaking  our  language.  Wandering  several  miles 
northward,  she  came  to  a  creek  near  Harlem,  and  in  broad  day,  and  in 
the  presence  of  two  boys,  threw  her  infant  into  the  water  and  walked 
away.  It  was  immediately  rescued,  and  an  ofiicer  dispatched  after 
her.  No  sooner  did  she  see  it  again  than  she  shed  tears  and  em- 
braced it,  declaring  that  no  power  should  ever  separate  her  from  her 
child. 

The  other  occurred  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  girl,  who,  having  been 
betrayed,  left  her  home  in  Ireland,  pursued  by  the  curses  of  her  brothers. 
She  was  confined  in  the  City  Hospital,  and,  upon  leaving  that  institution, 
walked  from  the  gate  and  threw  her  infant  into  a  privy  in  Cross  street,  in 
broad  day,  when  a  person  in  the  adjoining  house  actually  saw  her  do  it. 
She  also  was  brought  back,  and  manifested  the  most  moving  affection  for 
her  rescued  child.     Suppose  all  this  to  have  been  assumed,  and  in  both 
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cases — nay,  in  many  others — what  then  ?  Murder  was  attennpted,  and 
will  often  be  done^  unless  these  unfortunates  actually  know  it  to  be 
unnecessary,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  child 
they  can  no  longer  sustain.  Suppose  these  children  had  been  killed,  and 
no  enlightened  physicians  had  been  there,  to  show  that  it  was  done  (and 
the  books  are  full  of  such  instances)  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
insanity  ;  the  mothers  may  have  been  convicted  and  hanged.  Who 
would  have  been  the  really  guilty  paries  then  ?  We  answer,  society — 
Christian  enlightened  society,  including  the  court  and  jury  ; — but  still 
more  guilty  would  have  been  physicians  as  a  body.  It  is-their  duty  to 
point  out,  for  they,  and  they  only,  know  the  feeble  influence  of  reason 
upon  injured,  erring  woman.  She  is  injured-— she  feels  it  keenly.  She 
is  robbed  of  all  she  has,  and  life  is  not  worth  possessing.  Reason,  origin- 
ally feeble — and  rendered  more  so  from  defective,  or  no  education — reels, 
and  temporarily  leaves  her.  A  guilty  and  scorned  thing— turned  out, 
after  ministering  to  a  brutal  and  depraved  passion— her  nervous  system 
doubly  impressionable  from  confinement — is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
reason  totters,  and  that  she  should  for  a  moment,  forget  the  child  of  her 
sorrow  and  shame  ?  That  moment  may  be  fatal.  Look  to  it,  ye  Chris- 
tian lawgivers.  Encourage  not  murder.  Ye  have  had  warning  enough  ; 
it  is  time  for  action* 


Art.  XXIV. — Hydropathy  and  Homeopathy  impartially  appreciated. 

Homeopathy  !  the  shadow  of  a  shadow. 

An  infinitesimal  abstraction  of  ethereal  inanitj. — Editor. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  recently  republished  from  an  English 
edition,  by  H.  Long  &;  Brother,  46  Ann  street.  New  York. 

It  is  the  production  of  an  English  gentleman,  Edwin  Lee,  Esq.,  who 
seems  to  have  traveled  through  those  portions  of  Germany  where  these 
systems  of  medical  practice  originated,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  them  at  the  fountain  head ;  an  object  which  he  s£ems  fully  to 
have  accomplished.  At  Grasfenberg,  the  head-quarters  of  jrlydropathy, 
under  Priessnitz,  and  at  various  other  establishments,  he  found  the  cold 
water  cure  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  practiced  with  some,  con- 
siderable success.  Some  striking  cures  were  occasionally  made ;  not 
by  any  means  however  in  that  proportion  to  the  whole  number  treated, 
which  the  exaggerated  statements  of  its  eulogists  would  lead  the  public  to 
believe.  The  time  occupied  in  effecting  cures  was  very  tedious  ;  much 
longer  than  is  required  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  by  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  mineral  waters ;  leading  to  a  well-founded  belief,  that  if  the 
same  strict  regimen  there  enforced  in  diet,  exercise,  and  absolute  tern- 
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perance,  had  been  observed  at  home,  the  patient  would  have  been  saved 
the  drenching  and  sweating  both  of  his  skin  and  his  purse.  Like  all 
new  brooms,  hydropathy  professes  to  sweep  clean,  claiming  that  no  dis- 
ease can  withstand  its  ablutions ;  but  its  numerous  failures,  and  occa- 
sional fatal  results,  induced  by  its  application  to  cases  ill  adapted  to  so 
severe  a  process,  are  already  making  inroads  upon  its  popularity  ;  and 
unless  more  caution,  and  more  science  are  used  in  its  application,  will 
ere  long  rob  it  of  much  of  the  merit  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Of  Homeopathy,  the  author's  account  is  far  less  favorable.  Every 
where  he  found  that  its  professors  had  importuned  the  authorities  for  its 
admission  into  the  medical  schools  and  colleges,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  established  medical  science,  or  rather  as  its  substitute ;  for  the  ac- 
cumulated facts  of  ages,  and  all  the  valuable  inferences  and  successful 
modes  of  treatment  founded  upon  them,  it  entirely  repudiates.  They 
were  met  however  by  the  remark  that  Hahnemann's  theory,  and  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  his  practice  was  founded,  were  entirely  untena- 
ble— nay,  positively  ridiculous — but  that  his  method  had  not  been  con- 
demned without  a  trial ;  that  men  perfectly  competent  to  the  task,  had 
been  appointed  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  and  impartial 
experiment.  So  numerous  and  so  varied  were  these  trials,  both  in  hos- 
pitals and  in  private  practice,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  so 
cautiously  were  they  conducted,  using  only  the  remedies  prepared  by 
homeopathic  pharmaceutists  themselves,  that  the  true  value  of  home- 
opathy could  not  fail  of  being  elicited :  and  the  conclusion  every  where 
arrived  at,  was  that  its  practice,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Hahne- 
mann himself,  was  entirely  fallacious  and  inert.  Applied  to  acute  and 
urgent  diseases,  it  was  found  to  produce  not  the  slightest  effect ;  but 
when  tried  upon  chronic  disorders,  especially  in  those  of  the  nervous  and 
susceptible,  the  result  was  very  different.  Among  such,  sensations  and 
symptoms  were  often  produced,  in  a  manner  more  prompt  and  significant, 
than  results  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  most  potent  remedies;  and 
cures  were  sometimes  made  of  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  kind. 
Results  apparently  so  contradictory,  readily  found  their  solution  in  the 
fact,  that  sensations  as  sudden  and  remarkable,  and  cures  as  decisive,^ 
were  produced  in  the  same  class  of  patients,  when  globules  of  starch,  or 
sugar  alone  were  prescribed,  the  patients  supposing  themselves  taking 
the  ordinary  homeopathic  remedies :  thus  adding  to  the  already  innu- 
merable proofs  of  the  force  of  imagination,  both  in  producing  and  curing 
a  certe(in  class  of  diseases. 

The  force  of  Hahnemann's  doctrine,  and  his  capacity  for  correct  and 
philosophical  investigation,  will  be  sufficiently  evinced  by  considering 
what  he  says  of  common  salt  as  a  remedy.  "  A  grain  of  salt  is  divided 
to  a  millionth  degree  of  attenuation  ;  this  powder  is  dissolved  in  diluted 
alcohol,  and  the  division  extended  to  the  decillionth  degree :  carried  to 
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this  degree  of  dilution,  sea-salt  is  di  powerful  and  heroieal  medicament, 
which  can  only  be  ^administered  to  patients  with  the  greatest  caution !" 
Doubtless  !  but  we  should  like  to  know  where  the  water  or  the  alcohol 
could  be  had  to  begin  with,  that  does  not  contain  an  hundred  times  more 
salt  than  is  here  prescribed,  and  what  adds  greatly  to  our  difficulty,  is 
that  this  remedy,  so  heroieal,  and  requiring  to  be  used  with  such  ex- 
treme caution,  is  given  to  patients  who  are  taking  millions  of  times  more 
of  it  with  every  meal ;  whose  secretions,  whose  gastric  juices,  and  every 
particle  of  whose  blood  contains  at  all  times,  and  as  an  indispensabje 
constituent,  millions  of  times  more  salt  than  is  here  prescribed  with  the 
expectation  of  its  producing  powerful  medicinal  effects !  A  grain  of 
salt  dropped  into  Long  Island  Sound  would  be  quite  as  appreciable,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  fishes  quite  as  heroieal. 

Surely  common  sense  must  have  existed  in  a  homeopathic  state  of 
dilution,  in  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  and  promulgating  a  doctrine 
like  this;  but  we  forbear  inquiring  into  the  mental  developments  of  those 
who  could  adopt  it,  and  seriously  pretend  to  put  it  in  practice. 

The  whole  structure  of  homeopathy  is  built  upon  the  assumption  that 
"Me  cures  like,''^  and  that  medicinal  agents  are  more  active,  and  more 
efficient  in  infinitesimal  proportions,  than  in  the  ordinary  and  appreciable 
doses  usually  prescribed.  The  whole  materia  medica  of  Hahnemann 
was  constructed  upon  this  principle ;  its  doses  were  the  millionth  or 
decillionth  part  of  a  grain,  or  a  drop.  With  such  formidable  weapons 
homeopathy  sprung  into  existence,  and  boldly  undertook  the  modest  task 
of  not  only  curing  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  of  overturning  in  a 
day  the  whole  superstructure  of  Medical  Science,  built  upon  the  accu- 
mulated observations  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Such  was  homeopathy,  but  what  is  it  now  ?  Does  its  whole  strength 
continue  as  heretofore  to  lie  in  its  weakness  ?  Does  its  whole  power  of 
opposing  disease  still  increase  in  the  ratio  as  the  quantity  of  the  power 
decreases  ?  Does  it  still  find  the  decillionth  part  of  a  grain  of  common 
-table  salt,  a  remedy  too  potent  to  be  used  without  the  greatest  caution  ? 
If  so,  what  has  it  to  do  with  such  I'emedies  as  morphine,  quinine,  strich- 
nin6,  delphine,  veratrine,  and  all  those  highly  concentrated  remedies 
with  which  the  achievements  of  modern  chemistry  have  so  much  enriched 
the  science  of  medicine  ?  We  find  these  remedies  now  constituting  al- 
most the  entire  materia  medica  of  the  homeopath  ;  remedies  so  exceed- 
ingly concentrated,  that  many  of  them  act  powerfully  in  doses  almost  as 
minute  as  Hahnemann's  old  infinitesimals ;  and  easily  sugared,  and  com- 
prised in  the  bulk  of  a  pin's  head.  But  what  business  has  homeopathy 
with  such  remedies?  Its  very  existence  depends  on  dilution, — dilution 
ad  infinitum.  What  then  has  it  to  do  with  concentration  ?  What  can  it 
honestly  do  with  such  remedies?  We  leave  it  with  its  disciples  to  ex- 
plain this  matter. 
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We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Hahnemann's  belief  in  his  own 
doctrine,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  his  whole  system,  is  the 
mere  re  very  of  a  dreamer.  His  opinions  of  the  efficacy  of  his  infinitesimal 
doses  are  visionary  in  the  extreme,  and  entirely  unsustained  by  any 
analogy  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  science.  They  owe  their  existence 
to  assertion  alone,  and  can  neither  be  supported  by  argument,  nor  demon- 
strated by  experiment. 

Every  medicinal  substance  has  its  minimum  point  of  action,  below 
which  its  effects  are  no  longer  visible.  A  grain  of  opium  given  to  an 
adult,  has  a  moderate,  but  sensible  effect.  By  every  additional  grain,  this 
effect  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  every  reduction  below  that  quan- 
tity detracts  from  its  effect,  until  at  the  eighth,  or  the  twelfth  of  a  grain, 
its  action  becomes  nearly  inappreciable,  and  at  the  sixteenth  pr  |;wentieth, 
entirely  so.  Any  further  diminution  of  the  dose,  is  but  the  reduction  of  a 
nonentity.  These  observations  apply  with  full  force,  to  every  medicinal 
agent  whatever.  The  utmost  range  of  appreciable  action  with  them  all, 
is  comprised  within  a  few  degrees.  Below  this  point  they  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  patient  [provided  always  they  are  given  without  his  knowl- 
edge) a  whole  lifetime  without  the  slightest  benefit,  or  the  slightest  injury. 
How  can  this  be  otherwise  than  true  ?  By  what  method  have  we  arrived 
at  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  varied  doses  of  medicine?  Most 
certainly,  by  carefully  watching  their  effects  in  a  countless  number  of 
cases,  and  under  greatly  varied  circumstances  of  disease,  and  of  consti- 
tution. And  these  observations  have  been  going  on  from  age  to  age,  con- 
ducted by  innumerable  observers,  many  of  them  far  more  cautious,  more 
accurate,  and  more  discerning  than  Hahnemann  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

The  united  result  of  all  these  observations  is,  that  the  minimum  doses 
of  all  medicinal  substances,  are  as  limited  as  we  have  stated  them  to  be; 
and  that  between  the  lowest  range  of  perceptible  action,  and  the  highest 
to  which  it  is  safe  to  push  them,  there  are  but  few  degrees.  The  opinion 
therefore  that  any  manifest  and  unquestionable  curative  result  can  be  ob- 
tained, except  through  the  imagination  merely,  from  doses  of  any  medi- 
cine reduced  a  million  of  times  below  the  point  where  the  most  accurate 
observers  cease  to  perceive  any  effect  whatever ;  and  that  this  reduction 
may  be  carried  a  million  of  degrees  lower  still,  with  constantly  increasing 
effect,  is  an  idea  too  utterly  preposterous  for  any  region  outside  the  con- 
fines of  a  mad-house. 

We  are  not  without  suspicion,  that  the  homeopathic  phj^sicians  of  the 
present  day,  have  themselves  discovered  all  this;  and  that  instead  of  con- 
tinuing as  heretofore  to  prescribe  nothing  but  their  illimitable  dilutions, 
they  have  passed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  are  appropriating  to 
themselves  all  the  highly  concentrated  remedies  of  modern  discovery, 
which  from  the  smallness  of  their  bulk,  admit  of  being  comprised  in 
active  doses  in  the  size  of  their  diminutive  sugar  pills. 
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By  this  method  they  might  for  a  time  conceal  from  their  employers 
the  fact  that  they  have  abandoned  their  own  theory,  and  are  now  prac- 
ticing allopathy  in  disguise.  Until  they  disavow  their  old  patron  how- 
ever, we  shall  hold  them  to  his  entire  theory,  and  to  all  its  consequences, 
however  embarrassing  they  may  find  them. 

With  regard  to  Hahnemann's  other  dogma,  that  all  diseases  are  cured 
by  such  remedies  as  are  capable  of  inducing  symptoms  similar  to  each 
particular  disease,  there  may  be  some  slight  foundation  in  fact,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  he  claims  for  it, — that  of  an  invariable  law.  It  is 
true,  that  certain  medicines  given  in  full  doses  to  persons  in  health,  will 
induce  some  symptoms  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  many  diseases.  An  over-dose  of  creosote  may,  as  is  asserted, 
produce  vomiting,  as  over-doses  of  almost  any  medicine  are  wont  to  do; 
and  it  is  likewise  true  that  creosote  is  among  the  best  of  remedies  to  cure 
excessive  vomiting ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cures  vomiting  in  one 
instance  solely  because  it  produces  it  in  another.  Tartar  emetic,  in  doses 
of  four  or  five  grains,  is  almost  certain  to  excite  vomiting,  both  in  the  sick 
and  the  well,  and  if  homeopathy  be  true,  tartar  emetic,  in  small  doses, 
should  cure  all  cases  of  vomiting,  which  it  has  not  induced  itself.  It 
will  do  no  such  thing  however;  and  although,  when  oft  repeated,  the 
stomach  may  be  made  to  tolerate  large  doses,  it  will  not  in  any  dose 
whatever  arrest  vomiting,  as  creosote  or  opium  are  known  to  do. 

Again,  it  is  true,  as  our  friend  asserts,  that  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
applied  to  the  sound  skin,  will  excite  inflammation,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  same  stick,  or  a  strong  solution  of  it,  applied  to  a  surface  over- 
spread with  erysipelas,  will  arrest  its  progress ;  but  by  what  rule  of 
logic  is  it  inferred  that  it  would  not  cure  the  one  sort  of  inflammation,  if 
it  could  not  excite  the  other  ?  This  is  clearly  a  non  sequiiur ;  a  mere 
jumping  at  a  conclusion ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessarily  its  mode 
of  action,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that  strong  mercurial  ointment,  cures 
erysipelas  as  promptly  as  nitrate  of  silver,  and  without  any  pain  to  the 
patient ;  and  it  does  this  too,  in  open  defiance  of  Hahnemann's  dogma, 
for  it  will  not  in  the  least  inflame  the  sound  skin. 

It  is  said  by  homeopathists  that  sulphur  given  to  persons  in  health, 
will  produce  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  resembling  scabies  or  itch,  and  it 
is  administered  as  a  specific  for  that  disease.  If  by  administered,  is  meant 
given  internally,  neither  of  the  propositions  are  true  !  It  is  well  known 
that  our  good  mothers  in  former  days — and  many  mothers  do  the  same 
thing  now — were  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children  liberal  doses  of 
sulphur  and  molasses,  under  the  impression  that  it  destroyed  worms,  and 
contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Did  it  cover 
all  these  little  ones  with  eruptions  ?  Did  it  impress  their  parents  with  a 
belief  that  it  had  a  decided  tendency  to  do  so  ?  Certainly  not,  or  the 
practice  of  giving  it  would  never  have  been  so  universal,  and  so  long  con- 
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tinued.  If  any  of  these  children  actually  contracted  the  itch,  sulphur 
was  often  applied  to  them  very  freely,  but  its  internal  use  never  in  a  single 
instance  cured  the  disease;  yet  under  one  thorough  application  to  the 
skin,  the  eruption  entirely  disappeared,  because  the  sulphur  thus  applied, 
poisoned  the  animalculfe  upon  which  the  itch  vesicle  is  known  to  depend. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  vaccination  prevents  small-pox  on  purely 
homeopathic  principles.  Hahnemann  and  his  followers  seem  to  have 
been  considerably  straightened  for  a  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases,  hav- 
ing discovered,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  nothing  but  sulphur  capable 
of  inducing  eruptions ;  and  even  that  discovery  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  imitation  of  the  forcing  system,  for  among  the  many  thousand  of  in- 
stances where  sulphur  has  been  given  all  over  the  country,  no  such 
effect  has  been  observed.  Vaccination  however  removes  the  whole  diffi- 
culty at  once.  A  well-selected  vaccine  crust,  weighing  from  one  to  two 
grains,  is  capable,  if  properly  applied,  of  inducing  an  eruptive  disease  in 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  individuals,  all  of  whom  will  thereby 
be  protected  from  small-pox. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this ;  its  action  is  uniform  and  unequivocal ; 
and  one  such  crust,  prepared  homeopathically,  will  make  many  millions 
of  active  doses;  and  cannot  fail  of  giving  the  homeopath  absolute  control 
over  the  whole  catalogue  of  eruptive  diseases,  many  of  which  have  been 
the  opprobrium  of  medicine  for  ages.  Homeopaths  will  undoubtedly 
thank  us  for  this  suggestion,  and  put  it  to  the  trial  immediately. 

Hahnemann  affirms,  that  Peruvian  bark  given  to  a  healthy  person,  pro- 
duces chills  and  fever.  This  assertion,  from  positive  experience,  we  ut- 
terly deny  !  During  the  prevalence  of  the  winter  fever  of  1812,  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  medical  faculty  were  taxed  to  their  utmost, 
day  and  night.  Peruvian  bark  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
overcoming  that  disease,  and  the  writer  administered  it  very  freely  to  his 
patients,  and  at  one  time  swallowed  from-half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  daily, 
for  many  successive  days,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  enable  him  the  bet- 
ter to  withstand  the  effects  of  constant  exposure  and  fatigue.  He  was 
not  sick  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  nor  did  it  make  him  sick  in  the  least ; 
exciting  neither  chills,  nor  fever,  nor  any  other  symptom  of  disease.  He 
was  not  aware,  indeed,  of  its  producing  any  sensible  effect,  except  a  slight 
action  upon  the  bowels.  Again,  in  1822  ague  and  fever  was  epidemic 
throughout  the  country,  as  it  will  probably  be  again  in  the  season  that  is 
near  at  hand.  The  fits  were  readily  interrupted  by  bark,  quinine,  or 
Fowler's  solution,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  they  were  sure  to  return 
again.  A  little  son  of  the  writer's  upon  whom  the  fits  constantly  returned 
in  this  way,  had  two  grains  of  quinine  given  him  daily  for  two  weeks,  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  its  recurrence ;  but,  true  to  its  character,  on  its 
destined  day  the  disease  reappeared ;  yet  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
doubling  the  dose  of  quinine  it  was  immediately  arrested  again.     Now 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  this  boy  had  no  chills  during  the  fortnight  that 
he  was  taking  these  daily  doses  of  quinine,  but  remained  apparently  in 
perfect  health  until  the  wonted  day  for  the  fit  to  return.  These  trials, 
neither  of  them  made  with  a  view  of  establishing  or  refuting  a  theory, 
clearly  prove  that  neither  Peruvian  bark  nor  quinine  will  induce  chills 
and  fever  in  a  person  in  health ;  and  they  prove  likewise  that  quinine,  in 
doses  only  one  half  less  than  that  which  had  repeatedly  suspended  the 
fits,  though  continued  for  two  weeks  together,  had  no  apparent  effect ; 
showing  within  what  exceedingly  narrow  limits  its  efficient  doses  are  com- 
prised. Both  arsenic  and  sulphate  of  zinc  will  cure  intermittents  almost 
as  promptly  as  quinine,  and  yet  neither  of  them  will  give  chills  and  fever. 
Indeed,  there  are  no  medicines  known,  capable  of  producing  symptoms 
bearing  any  strict  analogy  to  the  ordinary  diseases  of  man,  the  resem- 
blance being  for  the  most  part  forced,  and  extremely  fanciful. 

We  have  now  tried  homeopathy  by  Professor  McNaughten's  rule,  and 
found  it  entirely  wanting.  We  have  shown  that  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
premises,  or  the  deductions  drawn  from  them.  We  have  shown  that  dis- 
eases are  cured  by  remedies  entirely  incapable  of  producing  similar  symp- 
toms in  the  healthy  subject ;  and  that  in  the  few  instances  where  cures 
are  effected,  by  remedies  professing  this  apparently  analogous  property, 
the  inference  that  these  cures  are  the  sole  consequence  of  such  analogy, 
is  entirely  unwarranted  by  any  just  process  of  reasoning.  We  have 
shown  that  the  range  of  appreciable  action  of  all  medicinal  agents,  is  con- 
fined within  narrow  and  well-defined  limits,  and  that  below  these  limits  they 
are  all  entirely  inert.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Hahnemann's  doses, 
reduced  infinitely  below  this  range  of  action,  can  have  no  effect  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  except  through  an  excited  imagination  ;  and  consequent- 
ly that  his  system  is  not  entitled  to  our  consideration  as  an  established 
science.  To  homeopathy,  however,  we  concede  its  full  share  of  cures 
effected  through  the  medium  of  imagination ;  but  in  this  mode  of  curing, 
it  has  no  higher  claims  upon  public  confidence,  than  had  the  celebrated 
rain-water  cure,  that  flourished  in  Brooklyn  some  thirty  years  ago.  Many 
persons  at  this  day  will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind,  that  under  that  system, 
a  few  drops  of  rain-water,  administered  daily,  accompanied  with  similar 
restrictions  with  regard  to  diet  as  those  now  imposed  by  the  homeopath, 
made  cures  as  numerous,  as  speedy,  and  as  remarkable,  as  any  ever  made 
by  the  latter ;  and  these  cures  were  in  both  cases  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner :  an  improved  regimen  and  invigorated  hope  being  the  real 
instruments,  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  possessing  no  medicinal  properties 
more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  the  apparent  ones. 

But  we  would  by  no  means  infer  that  the  propagation  of  Hahnemann's 
system  has  been  of  no  service  to  mankind.  It  has  afforded  us  a  hint  for 
studying  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  patients,  by  preparing  our 
remedies  in  more  concentrated  and  less  disgusting  forms;   and  it  has 
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broken  in  upon  a  practice  that  iias  too  long  prevailed,  of  attempting  the 
cure  of  almost  all  diseases,  by  reiterated  and  enormous  doses  of  purgative 
medicines.  For  this  reformation  in  medical  practice,  we  owe  to  Hahne- 
mann a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  long  after 
his  visionary  theories  are  entirely  forgotten.  T.  c. 


Art.  XXV. — Characteristics  of  the  different  Genera  and  Species  of  New 

York  Physicians. 

"  Cunning  is  a  crooked  kind  of  wisdom ;  but  there  is  a  great  diflFerence  between  a  cunning  man 
and  a  wise  man." — Bacon.  ' 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  the  remarks  vye  shall  make  in  this  article,  to 
denounce  indiscriminately  all  those  who  are  obliged  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  as  it  must  generally  be  practiced,  if  the  individual  who 
pursues  it  is  to  gain  any  thing  more  than  a  scanty  supply  of  the  merest 
necessaries  of  life.  We  know,  from  the  experience  of  some  of  our  friends, 
that  more  than  this  may  be  its  reward,  even  if  honestly  pursued  ;  but 
there  are  many  men  eminently  qualified  by  habits  of  severe  study  and 
patient  thought,  and  with  a  proper  estimate  of  truth,  and  of  ^heir  noble 
profession,  who  lack  moral  force  to  assert  their  rights,  and  that  natural 
power  of  explanation,  that  will  abash  the  narrow  minded  and  malevolent, 
and  convince  the  listener  of  the  wide  difference  between  an  upright  man, 
and  some  of  the  species  we  are  about  to  describe. 

Whoever  looks  at  society  in  our  country  as  it  really  is,  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfied  of  its  extraordinary  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  deception,  in 
all  matters  requiring  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  pro- 
fessional attainment. 

The  facilities  for  procuring  licenses  to  practice  medicine,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forthwith  what  force  and  ability  we  possessed.  The 
fact  that  the  present  session  of  the  New  York  University,  closed  its  dis- 
graceful efforts  by  graduating  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  most  of  them,  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  getting  bread, 
must  do  it  by  some  other  means  than  the  exercise  of  talent  or  honesty. 

It  is  not  to  these  we  are  about  to  devote  a  little  attention  ;  we  leave 
them  to  future  observers.  Their  seniors  and  teachers  we  must  now  en- 
deavor to  follow  through  their  winding  and  crooked  ways  of  obtaining  a 
practice,  which  requires  them  so  often  to  lower  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
and,  "  like  the  serpent,  to  crawl  basely  upbn  their  bellies." 

There  are  several  divisions  of  these  high-minded  gentlemen  ;  and  as 
w^  conceive  the  Naturalist  to  enjoy  great  privileges  in  seizing  upon  the 
marked  physical  characters  of  the  animals  he  describes,  in  order  to 
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classify  them  with  more  precision,  we  shall  imitate  him  in  selecting  the 
salient  moral,  as  well  as  physical  peculiarities  of  this  genOs,  and  blend- 
ino-  them  in  tiiat  harmonious  manner,  whicii  characterizes  the  thouohts  of 
so  many  of  our  distinguished  medical  philosophers. 

Our  first  grand  division  is  that  of  the  Reptiles  ;  they  are  of  course  cold- 
blooded, with  hearts  adapted  to-  their  necessities.  Indeed  it  would  be 
contrary  to  nature's  wisdom  to  make  their  blood  hot — for  they  will  bor- 
row a  box  on  the  ear,  if  they  can  see  a  fee  at  the  end  of  it.  Like  eels, 
they  are  slimy,  and  work  their  way  with  sinuosities  along.  Commencing 
"  their  studies!"  without  an  education,  they  observe  carefully  their  sen- 
iors, and  wisely  hold  their  tongues  in  presence  of  theKr  superiors,  from 
inability  to  converse.  They  never  know  a  fellow-practitioner  if  asked, 
unless  his  position  is  immeasurably  above  their  own,  and  then  they  are 
intimate,  even  if  kicked  at  a  chance  interview.  Not  being  particularly 
self-possessed  in  the  drawing-room,  their  prehensile  and  progressive  or- 
gans are  at  a  loss  for  employment ;  they  busy  themselves,  and  collect 
assurance  by  inspecting  the  contents  of  a  lady's  billet-doux,  or  work-box, 
and  occasionally  essaying  the  strength  of  the  spokes  or  legs  of  a  chair, 
particularly  if  costly  and  fragile.  They  are  curious  in  their  inquiries 
0^  relationships,  and  the  extent  of  families,  and  what  medical  predilec- 
tions their  patients  may  have.  Their  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  in  fre- 
quent requisition,  and  sometimes  their  penknives  or  tooth-picks.  They 
get  over  this  in  time,  but  never  their  prying  and  inquisitive  propensities. 
They  often  come  to  tea,  because  the  influence  of  the  herb  is  serviceable 
for  the  communication  of  such  little  useful  matters  of  gossip  as  they  can 
"  pick  up."  If  asked  their  opinion  of  the  ability  of  an  absent  physician, 
they  wait  somewhat  upon  the  countenance  of  the  inquirer,  and  if  they 
can' gather  nothing,  usually  couple  an  admission  of  talent  with  some  draw- 
back of  eccentricity,  that  will  serve  their  turn  if  obliged  to  recall  their 
opinion. 

The  better  class  of  this  genus,  may  even  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fessorsiiip.  When  thus  elevated,  they  "  patronize,"  usually  with  promises, 
some  needy  young  gentleman,  who  heralds  their  oracular  sayings  to  the 
world  in  a  journal  of  doubtful  tint,  and  peculiar  typography  and  punctua- 
tion, mostly  filled  with  details  of  "  cases"  and  their  treatment,  either  by 
the  professor,  or  some  of  his  clique.  From  this  hot-bed,  these  profundities 
are  transplanted  into  the  newspapers,  and  straightway  our  M.  D.  becomes 
a  savant. 

The  next  division  is  that  of  the  Simiae,  or  monkey.  This  is  charac- 
terized not  only  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  size,  low  forehead,  and 
projection  of  the  jaw,  but  also  by  great  restlessness  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  a  peculiar  disposition  to  mimic  great  men.  They  generally  put  on 
spectacles,  because  it  looks  learned,  and  hides  their  mean-looking,  piggish 
eyes.     There  is  one  in  this  city  that  has  a  passion  for  adopting  whatever. 
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is  recommended  by  the  European  cof^noscenti.  He  carries  about  with  him 
a  uterine  sound,  assuring  his  patients  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
ascertain  the  axis  of  the  uterus  :  what  effect  this  is  to  have  in  replacing 
it  if  its  position  be  deranged,  he  does  not  condescend  to  say  ;  he  has 
possibly  discovered  its  use  in  obtaining  credit  for  profundity. 

Stethoscopes  are  much  in  favor  with  these  gentlemen  ;  their  ears  are 
probably  in  the  way  from  their  length,  when  obliged  to  listen  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  lungs.  If  asked  why  they  use  the  instrument 
when  the  ear  is  so  much  better — and  they  dare  not  attempt  to  deceive 
their  questioner — it  is  delicacy  of  course  ;  "  it  would  never  answer  to 
apply  the  ear  directly,  especially  to  a  lady." 

Some  of  these  people  attempt  surgical  operations  ;  but  these  they  never 
do  like  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  One  of  them,  a  few 
years  ago,  cut  out  the  cornea,  or  pellucid  part  of  a  pig's  eye,  and  at- 
tempted to  stick  it  into  the  eye  of  a  poor  Irishman,  v/hose  cornea  had  be- 
come opaque  from  suffering  and  starvation  :  some  insane  foreigner  had 
preceded  him,  and  the  case  was  quite  extensively  published  in  the  pri- 
vate circles  of  this  city  as  successful  !  The  individual  who  boasts  this 
scientific  performance,  claims  the  mantle  of  a  distinguished  predecessor 
and  relative.  He  may  possibly  be  endowed  with  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
a  seventh  son,  as  his  brethren  were  somewhat  numerous.  The  same 
gentleman  boasts  a  trophy,  consisting  of  an  immense  tumor  taken  from 
the  abdomen  of  a  poor  woman.  In  recounting  the  feat,  he  usually  for- 
gets to  say  she  died  from  the  operation. 

There  is  a  species  of  parasite,  that  lives  by  clinging  to  the  bodies  of  its 
more  sturdy  brethren,  and  sucking  their  juices  ;  we  shall  therefore  call 
it  the  Mistletoe.  This  plant  has  a  peculiarly  nauseous  smell  and  taste. 
On  distillation,  it  yields  no  essential  oil,  and  is  perfectly  inert  as  a  medi- 
cal agent.  Its  origin,  like  many  of  its  human  prototypes,  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Like  entozoa,  it  may  originate  in  the  bowels  of  some  more 
highly  organized  animal.  Probably  it  does  ;  for  its  mode  of  attachment 
to  its  foster  parent  is  known.  Its  embryo  passes  through  the  bowels  of 
birds  (its  vitality  being  just  sufficient  to  preserve  it),  and  is  thus  attached 
to  the  tree  that  is  to  nourish  it. 

The  viscum  querci,  or  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  used  to  be  common  here ; 
but  they  derived  strength  from  their  more  manly  foster  fathers  ;  they  fell 
off,  and  found  legs  and  a  little  brains  of  their  own.  The  viscum  album 
is  now  chiefly  observed — so  called  from  its  white  or  cream-faced  visage, 
being  probably  connected  with  a  similar  state  of  the  liver. 

There  are  several  good  specimens  in  this  city.  The  first,  a  viscum 
querci ;  he  fell  partially  from  his  oak  some  ten  years  since,  and  is 
probably  the  last  of  his  species  we  shall  see,  as  medical  oaks  are  be- 
coming scarce.  Medical  colleges  and  baby -jumpers  are  so  common  now, 
that  the  young  ei-asses  soon  stand  and  fly  alone. 
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There  is  something  peculiar  in  our  only  living  specimen.  His  oak 
was  intellectually  sturdy,  but  corporeally  very  feeble,  quite  exsanguineous, 
and  capricious  as  the  wind.  The  tenacity  of  the  parasite's  adherence, 
and  the  gyrations  of  his  tree  when  under  the  influence  of  his  whimseys, 
used  to  afford  some  of  us  not  a  little  sport  some  twenty  years  ago.  Many 
bets  were  made  that  the  adhesion  would  sever,  a  number  of  weaker  plants 
having  been  shaken  off;  but  this  one,  like  most  of  his  brethren  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  stuck  it  out,  and  is  now  nearly  independent,  having  been 
transplanted  into  the  same  institution  that  nursed  his  foster  parent  into 
fame.  But  to  do  the  little  man  justice,  he  is  rather  sturdy  intellectually, 
and  quite  a  clever  surgeon.  He  is  not  yet,  however,  entirely  clear  of 
his  oak  ;  it  is  quite  affecting  to  see  the  feebleness  with  which,  after  the 
manner  of  his  great  master,  he  opens  the  gate  and  glides  up  the  elm 
avenue  :  one  would  really  think  he  required  an  abdominal  supporter, 
were  it  not  that,  like  his  tree,  he  is  rather  deficient  in  bowels. 

There  are  two  good  specimens  of  the  viscum  album,  besides  many  small- 
er ones  on  obscure  shrubs  about  town.  One  of  these  is  attached  to  our 
specimen  of  the  reptiles,  the  other  to  our  example  of  the  simise.  Our 
reptile  mistletoe  is  a  very  wretched  specimen,  both  bodily  and  mentally, 
of  exotic  origin — and  his  tree,  physically,  decidedly  fine,  being  only  men- 
tally allied  to  the  order  of  reptiles. 

With  the  other,  the  matter  is  reversed — the  parasite  being  a  very  ele- 
gant specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  only  mentally  feeble.  This  is  an  odd 
union  ;  he  embraces  his  monkey  most  devotedly.  The  latter  is  a  perfect 
ourang-outang,  who  requires  all  the  aid  of  spectacles,  infirmaries,  uterine 
sounds,  soirees,  and  what  not,  to  swell  out  his  meagre  proportions. 

The  order  of  the  Chameleons  comes  next.  These  are  known  by  the 
great  facility  with  which  they  change  their  hue  to  avoid  detection,  and 
the  surprisingly  small  quantity  of  food  upon  which  they  subsist  during 
their  novitiate.  Moreover,  they  have,  like  their  prototype,  the  ability  to 
shrink  almost  into  themselves  or  air,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  real  or 
fancied  enemy,  more  especially  if  he  has  his  eye  on  them,  and  publishes 
a  journal :  this  is  a  merciful  provision  of  nature,  and  often  saves  them 
from  destruction.  Like  that  curious  animal,  their  tongues  are  unusually 
flexible  in  the  presence  of  fools.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases  ;  for 
their  cervical  vertebrae  are  equally  so ;  their  heads  constantly  bobbing 
about  to  real  and  imaginary  salutations,  particularly  from  their  superiors, 
like  those  Chinese  mandarins,  our  ingenious  friends  the  Italian  artists 
expose  for  sale  to  the  gaping  boys.  One  of  these  affords  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  sympathy  of  habit.  He  used  to  be  a  shoemaker,  and  has  to 
this  day,  a  habit  of  looking  sidewise,  as  those  useful  fellow-citizens  have, 
to  see  if  the  wax-end  is  rightly  directed  ;  when  he  is  excited,  he  also 
throws  out  his  arms  both  ways,  as  if  drawing  it  through. 

In  this  tribe,  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  have 
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uncommon  freedom,  and  readily  expose  the  teeth  to  all  observers.  There 
is  little  action  in  the  corrugator  muscle  of  the  eyebrow  ;  hence  they  never 
frown,  because  it  would  displease  some  one.  They  never  go  to  the  opera, 
because  it  is  expensive,  and  like  Moses,*  having  once  paid  their  shilling, 
would  feel  badly  if  "  called  out ;"  this  process  costs  nothing  at  church, 
because  they  must  hire  a  seat :  for  the  same  purpose  they  keep  a  horse 
and  carriage — it  is  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  their  trade  :  these  even 
twist  themselves  into  our  sanctum  to  get  a  Scalpel  gratis.  With  the  aid 
of  grins  and  compliments,  very  young  ladies,  as  well  as  some  who  have 
no  certain  age,  will  hem  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  white  neck- 
cloths; sometimes  napkins,  if  for  economy  or  "  press  of  business,"  they 
lodge  in  their  offices.  These  gentlemen  can  give  you  a  geneological  tree 
of  all  the  rich  young  ladies  in  town,  and  when  courting  assiduously,  have 
been  seen  near  the  record  office — an  accident,  of  course. 

All  the  prescriptions  of  these  gentlemen  are  copied  from  the  good  old 
books ;  they  likewise  get  some  from  old  ladies — so  they  can  never  be 
wrong,  of  course  :  every  thing  they  do  is  the  result  of  great  experience. 
They  are  peculiarly  accommodating,  and  never  offend  their  patients. 
Being  closely  allied  to  the  order  of  reptiles,  we  refer  to  that  for  their  other 
characteristics.  This  order  always  marry  well,  and  generally,  strange 
to  say,  some  person  of  rather  a  decisive  character — upon  the  principle, 
probably,  of  liking  their  opposites. 

The  genus  Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animal,  we  feel  should  be 
approached  with  great  caution,  for  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  honesty,  and 
a  proper  appreciation  of  our  own  faculties,  will  compel  us  to  occupy  a 
place  with  them.  These  creatures  are  characterized  by  their  obtuseness 
to  injuries,  though  they  sometimes  turn  furiously  on  their  assailants  :  our 
friend  Dr.  Redfield,  gives  some  of  us  credit  for  resembling  the  rhinoceros 
(one  of 'em),  in  the  prominence  of  our  nasal  protuberances.  This  is  in- 
dicative also  of  attack,  as  our  friend  informs  us,  being  enlarged  in  that 
symmetrical  animal  into  a  horn  for  that  very  purpose.  There  are  several 
of  these  gentlemen  in  town,  from  the  distinguished  doctor,  whose  horn 
was  lately  exercised  as  orator  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  our  humble 
selves ;  but  as  they  are  not  characterized  by  the  possession  of  any  very 
fascinating  qualities  of  mind,  and  are  repulsive  chiefly  by  their  exterior, 
and  excessive  obstinacy,  we  dismiss  them  in  company  with  their  brethren 
of  the  porcine  species. 

There  is  a  species  we  shall  characterize  as  the  Inflata,  because  of  their 
propensity,  like  the  porpoise,  to  blow.     There  is  something  peculiar  in 

*  An  Israelite  mother,  having  accompanied  her  son  to  the  opera,  had  her  materna?. 
feelings  dreadfully  shocked  by  his  sudden  death :  he  fell  from  the  third  tier  and  broke 
his  neck.  A  handsome  subscription  was  raised  for  her  on  the  spot.  A  gentleman,  ob- 
serving that  she  lingered,  as  if  to  express  her  thanks,  observed  to  her  they  had  only 
done  their  duty.  "  Dat  isii  not  vat  I  vaits  for,"  she  replied.  "  I  vants  de  shilling 
Moses  paid  for  to  see  de  show." 
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the  deportment  of  these  gentlemen.  They  used  to  carry  gold-headed 
canes  wherewith  to  rub  their  noses,  but  now  the  universal  prevalence  of 
carriages  deprives  them  of  this  characteristic.  They  are  great  formalists, 
and  mostly  pious,  being  Very  useful  at  church  ;  they  always  sit  in  the 
middle  aisle,  and  are  frequently  called  out,  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  ladies,  who  wonder  very  much  "  who  it  is."  They  sit  in  their  ca- 
pacious carriages  with  white  neck-cloths,  spectacles,  and  folded  arms. 
Of  late,  one  of  these  philosophers  has  attempted  to  write  an  obstetrical 
paper;  a  very  antiquated  and  wise  one  it  was — full  of  old  saws  and  an- 
tediluvian theories,  quite  Dr.  Sloppish. 

They  have  much  ado  to  make  superficies  seem  body  that  hath  depth 
and  bulk.  As  Bacon  says,  "  they  are  so  close  and  reserved,  that  they  will 
not  show  their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light — they  seem  always  to  keep 
back  somewhat.  They  help  themselves  with  countenance  and  gesture, 
and  are  wise  by  signs. "  As  Cicero  said  of  Piso,  when  you  speak  to  one 
of  them,  he  will  fetch  one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bring  the 
other  down  to  his  chin,  and  then  he  will  wrinkle  them,  and  compress  his 
lips  consumedly,  so  that  little,  and  even  grown  children,  are  frightened 
at  his  portentous  show  of  wisdom.  They  write  prescriptions  in  cabalistic 
characters,  very  good  for  the  apothecaries,  and  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  witches  in  Macbeth — containing  herbs,  dug,  probably,  under  the 
proper  conjunction  of  astrological  signs,  beneath  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon  on  the  mountain  side.  They  use  ointments  of  saving  efficacy, 
containing  twelve  ingredients,  or  more  ;  formerly,  they  called  them  un- 
guentum  apostolorum  :  these  are  made  upon  the  principle,  that  one  must 
hit  where  there  are  so  many.  They  carry  all  measures  by  big  words, 
always  despising  what  they  cannot  understand  ;  yet  they  are  never  with- 
out a  difference.  Their  speeches  consist  of  distinctions  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  when  they  are  done,  both  you  and  they  are  as  wise  as  you 
were  before  they  begun. 

Although  the  realization  of  the  prophet's  vision,  that  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  seemed  to  have  been  partially  effected,  when 
that  learned  and  excellent  man,  the  Ursa  M&jor,  was  called  to  preside  over 
the  Academy  or  sheep-fold,  it  always  struck  us  as  a  peculiarly  ludicrous 
union.  That  venerable  gentleman  will  form  the  subject  of  a  specimen 
in  our  next  number. 


Dr.  Stevens'  Address. — A  friend  has  handed  us  the  annual  address 
before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  delivered  at  the  Capitol  by, 
its  President,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.     Its  title  is  significant,  "  A 
Plea  of  Humanity  in  behalf  of  Medical  Education."     And  has  it  then 
come  to  this  ?     Does  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  number — one 
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who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  fairly  earned  by 
his  profound  and  philosophic  attainments,  the  title  of  a  Medical  Philos- 
opher— does  he  find  it  necessary  to  stand  up  in  the  very  Capitol  of  the 
state,  and  sue  its  legislators  to  give  place  to  his  brethren  as  scientific  and 
honest  men  ?  Alas !  it  is  too  true.  The  doctor,  in  his  learned  and  ele- 
gant oration,  has  gently  touched  upon  the  reason  for  this  humiliating  ne- 
cessity. The  only  difference  between  us  is,  that  in  our  own  rough  way 
we  would  sever  the  mortified  limb  and  save  the  body,  while  he,  more 
mindful  of  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  and  forgetting  the  wide  difference 
between  himself  and  them,  would  apply  an  anodyne  cataplasm  in  the 
shape  of  money,  and  endeavor  thereby  to  save  and  improve  the  present 
system.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  take  away  from  the 
professors  the  power  of  conferring  diplomas  ;  then  let  the  state  apply  her 
bounty  in  forming  collections  and  dissecting  rooms,  and  there  will  soon  be 
lecturers  enough — aye !  as  able  as  ever  Europe  produced.  But  they 
will  never  get  fees  if  they  lack  ability  to  teach.  The  doctor  observes  : 
"  A  school  is  attractive  to  students  which  gives  degrees  upon  easy  terms, 
whose  examinations  are  not  too  rigid.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for  a 
school  to  be  flourishing,  while  the  general  education  is  deteriorating." 
"  The  total  number  of  students  is  already  too  large  ;  those  properly  edu- 
cated, altogether  too  small."  We  would  gladly  extract  many  beautiful 
passages  from  this  earnest  and  excellent  address,  but  our  space  is  ex- 
hausted. We  welcome  Dr.  Stevens  to  the  ranks  of  reform,  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  the  assumption  of  a  position  he  is  so  well  entitled  to, 
by  his  profound  and  elegant  learning.  He  is  a  worthy  defender  of  that 
profession  to  which  he  has  lent  so  much  lustre. 


Females  and  their  Diseases — By  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia, 
Professor  of  Midwifery,  etc.  We  never  did  like  the  word  females,  wo- 
man is  far  nobler  ;  but  we  do  like  very  much  this  charming,  scientific, 
playful,  and  instructive  volume.  Here  we  have  a  grave  and  learned 
physician,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  descending  from  the 
clouds  of  mysticism,  and  endeavoring  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and 
all  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  noble  nature,  to  instruct  woman  in  the  mys- 
teries of  her  system,  and  the  means  of  preserving  herself  from  sickness. 
Surely  this  is  the  mission  of  the  true  physician.  So  well  has  the  doctor 
succeeded,  that  we  cheerfully  forgive  him  from  trenching  upon  the  title 
of  our  own  book,  "  Woman  and  her  Diseases."  He  however  probably 
supposed  that  we  wrote  our  title  in  the  singular  number — he  only  made 
his  plural,  and  forgot  to  thank  us  for  our  example.  Dr.  Meigs  is  an 
admirable  popular  instructor,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  true  women  will 
appreciate  his  labors.  He  must  be  prepared  for  the  continued  abuse  of 
the  faculty,  for  that  is  a  sure  thing. 
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"Methinks  I  see  two  Richmonds  in  the  field." 

Another  Phftvomenon. — "We  are  sure  the  medical  gentleman  who  has 
oeen  made  the  hero  of  this  exploit,  will  thank  us  for  directing  his  attention  to 
the  following  paragi'aph  from  one  of  our  exchanges ;  the  editor  is  playing  tricks 
with  the  doctor's  reputation,  and  requires  looking  after.     Our  quotation  is  literal : 

"  Critical  Operation. — A  child  had  a  needle  taken  from  its  stomach  last 
week,  in  Patterson  township,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.  Experiencing  much  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  a  physician  was  consulted,  who  concluded  from 
the  symptoms  the  child  must  have  swallowed  a  needle."  " It  having  worked 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bowel,  it  was  found  that  an  operation  on  that  part 
would  affect  the  child,  (?)  therefore  the  needle  had  to  be  brought  to  the  region 
of  the  navel,  which  was  done  by  pressing  the  stomach  of  the  child ;  and  when 
brought  to  that  place  it  was  extracted  without  pain,  the  child  being  under  the 
influence  of  ether!     The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr. ." — Exchange. 

There !  what  think  you  of  that,  reader  ?  The  editor  is  evidently  attached 
to  the  "  mysteries."  His  story  about  the  needle  (how  can  they  distinguish 
needles  from  pins,  when  in  the  stomachs  of  those  little  Dutchers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania?) reminds  us  of  one  we  heard  from  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  colleges 
some  few  years  since ;  we  hope  the  doctor  will  forgive  us,  for  we  keep  his 
name  a  secret,  and  if  he  has  not  told  it  to  any  one  else,  this  will  do  him  no  harm. 

Examining  an  instrument  we  had  devised  for  extracting  buttons,  pennies,  and 
what-not  from  children's  throats  (not  stomachs),  he  told  us  he  had  taken  a  pin 
from  the  stomgch  of  a  boy,  some  seven  years  old  !  And  how  did  you  do  it,  was 
our  inquiry.  After  a  few  notes  preliminaiy  of  preparation,  and  folding  his  arms 
and  compressing  his  lips  (as  doctors  and  other  people  will  sometimes  do  when 

they  are  going  to  tell  a of  a  great  operation),  he  informed  us  that  he  tied 

a  piece  of  sponge  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  strong  piece  of  whip-cord,  and 
caused  the  child  to  swallow  it;  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  in  the  stomach, 
the  pin  became  entangled  in  it,  and  upon  drawing  up  the  sponge  was  found  in 
its  meshes ! 

While  the  doctor  was  making  this  experiment  on  our  powers  of  deglutition, 
some  evil  genius  suggested  the  inquiry,  what  attraction  this  urchin  would  have 
in  after  years  for  East  Rivers  or  Shrewsburys.  Our  fauces  are  to  this  day 
spasmodically  affected  whenever  we  see  the  doctor,  and  it  is  not  till  we  have 
tested  our  swallowing  abilities  on  a  few  of  the  mucilaginous  bivalves,  that  we  re- 
cover the  tonic  spasm  that  affects  us.  Shade  of  Apicius  and  Heliogabalus, 
wUat  a  precious  morsel  to  swallow  !     Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! 


A  REVEREND  gentleman  of  Port  Chester,  in  a  letter  of  three  pages,  desires 
to  know  "where  we  obtained  our  education,"  but  more  especially  "  our  logic." 
His  Reverence  was  displeased  it  seems,  at  some  remarks  of  ours  published  in 
the  Experiment  of  that  place.  To  tell  where  we  went  to  school  would  be  an 
easy  matter,  for  that  we  shall  never  forget.  Our  schoolmaster  was  pious,  and 
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believed  in  those  two  sage  apothegms,  "Spare  the  rod,"  etc.,  and  "A  little 
wine,"  etc.  In  practice  he  usually  combined  the  two  precepts.  So  his  Rever- 
ence will  readily  perceive  why  we  do  not  forget  him. 

"Where  we  got  our  education,"  is  a  question  more  difficult  to  answer;  few 
men  after  foity  can  tell.  His  Reverence's  letter,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
slightl}''  impertinent,  gave  us  a  new  wrinkle  in  theological  vanity'.  As  to  logic, 
we  probably  took  it  the  natural  way,  as  we  did  the  measles.  Show  the  next 
letter  to  the  schoolmaster,  rev.  and  dear  sir ;  he  will  help  you  with  the  syntax. 
We  would  make  our  acknowledgments  in  proper  form,  were  it  not  we  have 
forgotten  the  name;  but  "it's  of  no  consequence,"  as  Mr.  Toots  said. 


*'  So  sat  two  kings  at  Brentford  on  nne  throne." — Cot^rpRK. 

Literary  Accoucheurs. — There  is  a  class  of  medical  gentlemen  in  this 
city  belonging  chiefly  to  the  obstetric  department,  who  show  their  zeal  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  peculiar  science,  by  issuing  into  the  new  world  the  works 
of  their  distinguished  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  a 
sort  of  Ijterary  chiffoniers,  not  exactly  of  the  scissor  or  penny-a-line  chai'acter, 
indeed  not  quite  so  honorable  as  that ;  for  they  attempt  to  shine  like  the  jack- 
daw in  borrowed  plumes.  They  "  get  up"  books  on  midwifery,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  etc.,  and  are  wondrously  skillful  in  making  title-pages.  One  of  this  genus 
not  long  since,  donned  the  skin  of  a  lion  in  a  most  ingenious  manner ;  but  alas ! 
for  him,  it  was  not  so  skillfully  adjusted,  but  his  ears  from  their  magnificently 
assinine  proportions  shot  out.  This  man  published  a  ti'anslation  of  an  elegant 
German  physiological  tract,  announcing  the  demonstration  of  a  fact  of  extreme 
interest,  and  forgot  to  put  the  author's  name  in  the  title-page,  his  own  with  his 
professoi'ial  title  occupying  the  most  prominent  line.  But  that  is  not  the  best 
of  the  joke ;  it  is  well  known  here,  that  the  professor  does  not  read  the  Ger- 
man language  :  to  save  appearances  a  little,  a  very  eminent  German  scholar 
was  last  mentioned  in  the  title-page  as  his  coadjutor.  There  is  a  second  title,  in 
which  the  name  of  the  author  appears  in  very  small  type  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Then  follows  a  letter  from  an  individual  equally  distinguished  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  tract  (who  by  the  way  the  modest  translator 
with  peculiarly  good  taste,  calls  very  familiarly  by  his  surname),  with  a  request 
that  the  obstetric  professor  would  translate  the  book !  This  is  paraded  of  course 
in  front  of  the  pamphlet.  Oh  i  modesty,  where  art  thou  ?  Truly  the  Phenome- 
non may  shake  hands  with  his  illustrious  brother  ;  soon  we  shall  have  another 
lecture  from  Southwood  Smith,  or  William  Lawrence :  well,  well,  par  nobile 

fratrum. 

♦ 

"And  yet,  strange  to  say,  with  all  his  vices,  the  creature  was  grateful." — Scott. 

The  Fine  Arts. — We  have  to  acknowledge — and  we  do  it  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  honor  confen'ed  upon  us — the  receipt  of  a  lithogi'aph  portrait  of  the  dis- 
tinguished oculist,  to  embalming  whose  peculiar  virtues  we  devoted  a  few  pages 
of  our  last  number.  It  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  original,  with  regards, 
and  a  slightly  splenetic  superscription.  This  was  doubtless  designed  by  the  ex- 
cellent donor  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him,  and 
the  justness  of  the  poitrait.     The  present  was  of  course  peculiarly  gi-ateiul  to 
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our  feelings,  for  we  never  did  like  to  work  for  nothing,  and  it  is  disagreeable  to 
have  one's  good  intentions  misapplied. 

The  portrait  is  a  full  face,  characterized  by  the  well-known  high  iriteliectu- 
ality  of  the  original,  and  a  collar  elegantly  disposed  a  la  Byron.  Had  it  been  a 
side  face,  it  would  have  shown  to  advantage  that  magnificent  breadth  of  tho 
neck,  and  predominance  of  the  cerebellum.  This  however,  would  kave  made 
it  less  poetical,  and  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  doubtless 
executed.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographer  to  be  reduced  to  a  size 
suited  to  our  columns ;  after  which  we  design  to  hang  the  original  in  our  office 
foi'  the  benefit  of  the  curious  in  physiognomical  studies.  We  tender  oui 
thanks  to  the  donor,  and  assure  him  it  is  highly  appreciated  as  evidence  of  our 
skill  in  the  delineation  of  his  innocent  peculiarities. 


The  congressional  report  on  the  Ether  controversy,  has  been  sent  hs,  and  a 
terrible  hard  time  of  it  ^he  Committee  must  have  had.  Did  Dr.  Jackson,  or 
Dr.  Morton  discover  it  1  Dr.  Morton  petitions  Congress  for  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  compensation  for  his  toils  and  suflferings,  because  he  couldn't  defend  the 
patent  he  obtained  for  his  compound.  (?)  Don't  forget  that  it  was  said  to  be  a 
compound.  Dr.  Jackson  is  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  man ;  he  says  he  also 
discovered  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  !  Why  what  a  careless  man  he  is — every 
thing  runs  through  his  brain  like  a  sieve. 

The  two  Kilkenny  cats  we  believe  did  actually  eat  each  other  clean  up  ;  it's 
a  great  pity  these  Ether  combatants  had  not  done  the  same.  Stop  quarreling, 
gentlemen,  and  remember  to  post  up. your  doings  in  time  in  some  journal. 
United  States  patent  rights  are  all  gammon ;  besides,  it  don't  look  well  for  doc- 
tors to  patent  medicines — it  is  not  respectable. 

P.  S.  Neither  of  'em  got  any  money ;  its  all  right,  for  poor  Wells  discovered 
it,  as  the  people  of  Hartford  have  clearly  proved. 


Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the  clear  and  common-sense  remarks  on 
homeopathy  by  Dr.Thomas  Close,  of  Port  Chester,  Westchester  county.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  the  doctor  and  hope  he  will  find  leisure  to  continue  his 
contributions.  A  correspondent  asks  us  why  we  do  not  at  once  come  out  in 
favor  of  homeopathy  :  there  is  in  our  humble  opinion  as  much  difference  between 
our  own  views  and  those  of  Hahnemann,  as  between  a  beef-steak  (we  love  to 
be  classical)  and  its  shadow  boiled  in  a  pot. 


We  have  waited  till  the  last  moment  to  receive  from  Dr.  Shearman  the  con- 
clusion of  his  elegant  article  on  Abortion,  but  continued  indisposition  has  pre- 
vented him  from  completing  it ;  we  will  give  it  in  the  next  number. 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  XXYI. — The  Abuse  of  the  Lancet. 

"If  the  life  be  not  in  the  blood,  where  shall  we  find  it?" — ^Editor. 

The  blood  is  the  source  whence  the  body  derives  every  material  for  its 
growth,  and  the  repair  of  its  every  injury ;  combined  with  atmospheric 
air,  it  is  the  first  stimulant  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  cessation  of  its 
circulation,  the  first  evidence  of  death.  It  therefore  follows  that  it  should 
never  be  abstracted  without  the  most  cogent  reason.  This  reason,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  a  mathematical  one.  Professor  Le  Conte  observes,  in 
his  beautiful  address  on  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  "  All  the  phenomena 
of  life  are  at  present  almost  wholly  removed  from  the  logic  of  quantity." 
In  the  application  of  our  remedial  measures,  of  whatever  character,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  ever-changing  body,  subject  not  only  to  the  physical 
laws  of  its  peculiar  nature,  but  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  emotions 
and  passions ;  consequently  it  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual temperament,  the  closest  observation  of  facts  and  analogies,  with 
extensive  powers  of  generalization  and  induction,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
conclusion  that  will  warrant  the  application  of  this  powerful  measure. 

We  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  charge  from  those  hostile  professional 
brethren  opposed  to  popular  instruction,  of  attempting  to  invalidate  the 
reliance  of  a  single  individual  upon  this  remedy,  without  presenting  other 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  our  course,  besides  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
medical  education.  We  havQ  seen  those  whose  talents  elicited  our  admira- 
tion, misapply  it  with  most  unfortunate  results ;  indeed  there  are  often  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  a  correct  conclusion  as  it  regards  its  necessity,  that 
no  reasoning  can  remove. 

So  far,  however,  are  we  from  condemning  this  excellent  and  powerful 
remedy,  we  here  explicitly  avow  what  we  have  already  asserted,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  practitioner  to  abstract  blood,  if  he  would  not  subject  himself 
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justly  to  be  charged  with  the  death  of  his  patient.  We  trust  that  we  are, 
by  this  time,  as  far  removed  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers,  from  the 
imputation  of  attempting  to  cherish  a  popular  prejudice,  as  we  certainly 
are  from  the  fear  of  all  attacks  of  empirics,  whether  of  allopathic,  homeop- 
athic, or  chronothermal  origin,  or  any  other  of  the  popular  delusions ;  our 
rule  of  practice  is  infinitely  above  their  highest  pretension,  even  if  they  be 
sincere;  we  revere  the  power  of  nature;  they  pin  their  faith  upon  the 
dictum  of  a  man. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  present  in  this  place,  even  an  outline  of  the 
extremely  ingenious  reasoning  and  experiments  of  the  Physiologists,  on  the 
causes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  inflammation.  Were  we  to 
attempt  it  in  a  single  article  of  a  popular  character,  we  should  not  only 
fail  in  our  object,  but  confuse  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  spoil  the  ground 
for  future  efforts.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  what  every  one  knows :  that  the 
heart  is  the  great  engine  that  gives  the  blood  its  impetus,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  chief  agent  of  the  circulation. 

The  blood  itself,  when  of  proper  quality,  that  is  to  say,  when  consisting 
of  its  due  proportion  of  serum  or  liquid  albumen,  fibrine  or  fibres,  and 
minute  red  discs  or  globules,  and  when  duly  impregnated  with  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  lungs,  and  depurated  by  the 
lungs,  urinary  organs,  bowels,  and  skin,  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  im- 
purities it  has  derived  from  the  body — the  blood,  by  its  mechanical  dis- 
tension and  mysterious  vital  property,  is  the  principal  stimulant  of  the 
heart's  action.  Joy,  anger,  ether,  and  brandy,  are  good  examples  of  its 
moral  and  chemical  stimulants.  The  former  govern  it  greatly,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  injudicious  use  of  the  lancet  during  grief 
and  anxiety,  by  a  couple  of  common  illustrations. 

There  is  in  the  adult  human  body,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  or  pints 
of  blood;  the  quantity  depending  upon  its  size,  powers  of  nutrition,  etc. 
This  blood,  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  lungs,  where  it  parts 
with  its  carbonic  acid,  and  receives  oxygen,  is  its  life.  If  too  much  of  it 
be  lost,  either  by  the  lancet  or  a  wound,  or  if  its  serum  or  albuminous  part 
be  too  rapidly  discharged,  as  in  the  diarrhoea  of  cholera,  a  state  of  the 
system  called  collapse  occurs ;  that  is,  the  heart  refuses  to  act  with  its 
necessary  force ;  it  is  deprived  too  rapidly  of  its  distending  substance,  and 
cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  small  quantity  left ;  this  state  may  pro- 
ceed, if  enough  blood  be  lost,  to  complete  syncope  or  fainting,  the  pulse 
ceasing  entirely.  When  matters  advance  thus  far,  death  will  occur  in  a 
very  few  moments  if  the  heart  does  not  resume  its  action.  Nature,  as  if 
aware  of  this,  causes  the  aftected  person  to  fall  down ;  for  in  the  horizontal 
position  the  reduced  quantity  of  blood  can  reach  -the  heart  with  more 
facility,  and  its  powers  are  again  stimulated  to  action. 

The  pulse,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  beating  of  the  heart  con- 
tinued by  the  artery  to  the  wrist,  is  an  indispensable  guide  in  the  abstrac- 
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tion  of  blood.  What  is  called,  by  physicians,  "its  hardness,"  or  its  pow- 
ers of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  is  the  principal  guide  for  its 
abstraction ;  but  in  many  cases,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  this  is  a 
matter  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine..  The  pulse  varies 
from  birth  to  old  age;  it  is,  just  after  birth,  from  120  to  140  beats  in  a 
minute ;  it  decreases  to  75  in  middle  life,  and  in  old  age  becomes  as  low 
as  50,  or  even  40. 

Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  city,  a  gentleman 
whose  learning  is  only  equaled  "  by  his  skill  and  conscientiousness  as  a 
practitioner,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  effects  of  blood-letting  on  the  young 
subject,"  remarks  :  "  There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  so  deeply  interesting  to 
the  practical  physician,  as  the  effects  of  blood-letting  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  the  management 
of  disease.  In  promptness  and  power  it  exceeds  all  other  agents,  and  its 
capacity  for  doing  good  or  harm  is  proportionally  great.  It  is  resorted  to 
also  at  every  period  of  life,  and  by  some  it  is  even  prescribed  with  equal 
if  not  more  freedom  in  children  than  adults." 

Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  remarks :  "  Of  all  the  direct  remedies  of  in- 
flammation, the  abstraction  of  blood  is  the  most  effectual  and  important." 
This  conclusion  is  a  natural  one ;  blood  being  the  stimulus  of  the  heart, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that  its  abstraction  would  diminish  the 
frequency  of  its  action.  An  inflamed  part  contains  more  blood  than  be- 
longs there  ;  therefore  we  diminish,  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  the  general 
mass  of  the  blood,  and  so  the  heart  not  having  its  customary  quantity  to 
contract  upon,  it  forces  it  along  the  vessels  and  into  the  affected  part  with 
less  energy. 

Mr.  Lawrence  remarks :  "  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  figurative  lan- 
guage, the  obvious  increase  of  heat  in  the  part  is  analogous  to  that  of  fire, 
and  the  blood  is  the  fuel  by  which  the  flame  is  kept  up ;  in  fact,  if  we 
could  completely  take  away  its  blood  from  the  inflamed  part,  we  should 
be  able  entirely  to  control  or  arrest  the  increased  action." 

"  But  it  is  not  every  case  of  inflammation  that  requires  or  warrants  the 
abstraction  of  blood ;  and  when  blood-letting  is  requisite,  the  mode  of 
taking  away  the  blood,  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  general  habits  of  body, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  proper  quantity  to  be  taken,  and  the 
propriety  of  repeating  the  bleeding,  all  vary  greatly  in  different  cases.  It 
is  obviously  of  vast  importance  to  learn  to  use  this  valuable  remedy  as 
not  to  abuse  it !  Its  power  is  great  for  evil  as  well  as  good ;  and  in  rash, 
or  inexperienced  hands  it  too  often  becomes  an  instrument  of  fatal  mis- 
chief." We  shall  continue  our  extracts  from  this  lucid  and  able  writer  in 
order  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  prejudice  when  we  give  our 
own  opinions. 

Dr.  Watson  further  says :  *'  The  period  or  stage  of  the  disease  forms  a 
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most  important  element  in  the  question.  It  is  of  inflammation  while  yet 
in  its  early  progress,  that  blood-letting  may  be  emphatically  called  the 
cure.  The  first  effect  of  blood-letting  is  to  relieve  the  laboring  circulation. 
But  when  it  is  again  and  again  repeated,  it  becomes,  as  the  French  say, 
*  spoliative  ;'  it  robs  the  vital  fluid  of  its  nutrient  materials.  Pushed  still 
further,  it  produces  a  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system,  marked  by 
great  nervousness  and  irritability.  N'ow,  although  blood-letting  is  the 
chief  remedy  for  inflammation  at  its  commencement,  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  it  not  only  does  no  good,  but  is  positively  injurious.  And 
this  point  it  is  not  always  easy  to  hit.  On  one  side  is  the  danger  that  the 
inflammatory  action  may  continue,  and  extend ;  on  the  other  that  the 
strength  of  the  system  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  prove  unequal  to  the  pro- 
cess of  restoration."  "  Neither  can  we  safely  neglect  the  age,  and  sex, 
and  general  condition  of  the  sick  person,  when  we  are  turning  in  our 
minds  the  propriety  of  bleeding.  The  very  young,  the  old  and  the  feeble, 
do  not  bear  well  the  loss  of  much  blood."  "  It  is  also  very  necessary 
to  study  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  atmosphere ;  whether  infec- 
tious or  typhoid  diseases  are  prevailing,  for  then  patients  often  sink  rapidly." 

Dr.  Beck's  admirable  and  lucid  paper,  published  originally  in  the  Analyst, 
is  so  comprehensive,  and  combines  so  excellent  a  digest  of  the  views  of  emi- 
nent authority,  and  in  our  own  view  so  much  of  it  is  applicable  to  the 
delicate  adult,  that  we  offer  no  apology  for  the  frequent  extracts  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers ;  in  our  humble  opinion,  such  instruction  and  caution 
as  he  gives,  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  public  as  the  air  they 
breathe,  no  matter  who  disapproves  of  its  publication.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  doctor's  introduction ;  he  proceeds ; 

"  Children  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  considerable  quantities  of  blood  as 
well  as  the  adult."  *'If  the  child  recover  it  does  so  very  slowly,  and 
every  now  and  then  it  sinks  irretrievably  under  its  influence."  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  says,  "  In  infancy  the  state  of  syncope  [fainting],  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  is  a  state  of  danger."  Evanson  and  Maunsell  remark:  "Asa 
general  rule,  it  is  well  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  when  decided  pallor  takes 
place,  without  waiting  for  actual  fainting,  from  which  children  do  not 
quickly  recover."  Armstrong  says,  "Do  not  bleed  to  actual  syncope  in 
children,  as  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  convulsions,  of  which  they  may  die." 
Dr.  Ryan  observes:  "The  abstraction  of  blood  in  cases  of  infants  and 
children  till  fainting  occurs,  is  the  worst  practice  that  can  be  imagined,  as 
convulsions  or  death  may  be  produced."  Dr.  Beck  remarks :  "  Carried 
to  the  point  of  syncope,  blood-letting  is  one  of  the  most  direct,  speedy, 
and  profound  sedatives  w^e  have  in  our  possession.  In  a  few  moments  it 
reduces  the  subject  from  a  state  of  perfect  health,  or  the  high  excitement 
of  disease,  to  the  state  of  temporary  death.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  capability  of  recovering  from  such  a  state  must  be  just  in  proportion 
to  the  powers  of  the  constitution." 
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We  have  at  this  moment  under  our  care,  a  case  in  which  a  delicate  wo- 
man was  bled  excessively  after  her  confinement,  for  a  mere  nervous  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  caused  by  sleeplessness ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
falling  of  the  womb,  that  has  rendered  her  life  miserable  for  years. 
We  are  happy,  in  this  instance,  to  exonerate  the  profession :  the  mischief 
was  done  by  a  man  who  commenced  his  "  professional  enterprise"  while 
yet  a  working  mason,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty;  nevertheless  he  has 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  by  practice,  and  we  have  seen  him  oc- 
cupy the  highest  seat  among  the  lUustrissimi,  at  the  annual  oration  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Beck  continues :  "  The  second  peculiarity  attending  bleeding  in 
children  is,  that  the  nervous  system  is  more  powerfully  affected  than  in 
the  adult.  Convulsions*  and  stupor  often  occur.  A  great  variety  of 
causes,  we  know,  will  induce  convulsions  in  a  child,  and  among  these  ex- 
haustion is  a  very  common  one.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  we  see 
now  and  then  in  diarrhoea  which  has  continued  too  long.  In  these  cases 
the  brain  becomes  suddenly  affected,  and  a  state  of  stupor  is  produced 
that  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  dropsy  of  the  brain.'"^  The  loss  of 
too  much  blood  will  often  produce  this  state  of  things,  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  we  have  repeatedly  seen  children  physicked  into  dropsy 
of  the  brain  by  their  anxious  mothers,  and  their  attachment  to  some  stupid 
physician,  who  was  either  too  ignorant  or  designing  to  administer  proper 
reproof  for  her  unpardonable  presumption.  The  third  point  noticed,  is, 
that  children  bear  the  repetition  of  blood-letting  worse  than  adults. 

The  application  of  leeches,  produces,  in  a  child,  effects  very  similar  to  a 
general  bleeding ;  this  is  of  course  owing  to  its  smaller  size  when  com- 
pared to  the  adult.  There  is  also  great  difficulty  in  stopping  the  bites, 
when  the  leeches  have  not  been  appHed  over  a  bone  where  we  can  make 
pressure.  We  have  several  times  known  children  narrowly  escape  death 
from  excessive  bleeding,  after  leeching  upon  the  neck ;  a  measure  we  are 
sure  no  prudent  man  will  ever  resort  to,  unless  in  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

Dr.  Christison  remarks :  "I  have  twice  known  children  bleed  to  death 
in  hospital  practice,  the  nurse  having  labored  under  a  common  prejudice 
among  their  craft,  that  leech  bites  cannot  bleed  too  much."  Pereira  says, 
"  In  two  cases  of  infants  I  have  seen  exhaustion  after  leech  bites  produce 
death."  Ryan  says,  "  The  loss  of  blood  after  a  single  leech  bite  has  pro- 
duced the  death  of  a  child." 

Dr.  Beck  continues :  ''  From  the  foregoing,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
although  a  child  may  bear  the  loss  of  certain  quantities  of  blood,  perhaps 
quite  as  well  as  the  adult,  when  carried  beyond  this  they  do  not  bear  it  so 
well,  nor  do  they  bear  repeated  and  continued  loss  of  blood  so  well ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  dangerous  and  even  fatal  consequences  are  apt 
to  ensue.     In  other  words,  blood-letting  is  an  agent  that  operates  with 

*  A  common  symptom  also  in  cholera. — Editor. 
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more  power,  and  is  attended  with  more  danger  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult." 

We  are  far  from  considering  bleeding  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, at  all  admissible  in  the  hands  of  a  large  majority  of  the  wretchedly 
educated  practitioners  of  our  country.  The  warm  bath  will  be  found  a 
good  substitute  till  reliable  advice  can  be  had.  Dr.  Beck  might,  with 
comparative  safety,  adopt  a  remedy  that  we  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
see  applied  by  some  practitioners,  without  anticipating  the  speedy  neces- 
sity for  the  attendance  of  the  undertaker.  Bleeding  when  actually  neces- 
sary in  children,  and  that  condition  of  things  can  be  determined  by  a  con- 
scientious and  capable  practitioner,  is  more  rapid  in  its  salutary  action 
than  in  the  adult,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  all  the  actions  of  their  blood- 
vessels are  more  rapid,  either  in  their  formative  or  destructive  action.  In 
a  word,  both  health  and  disease,  are  much  more  easily  produced  in  young 
persons,  than  in  old  ones ;  the  remedy  therefore  must  correspond  in  ac- 
tivity, or  death  may  be  the  consequence  of  indecisive  practice. 

When  in  the  condition  of  the  highest  health,  its  cheeks  blushing  roses, 
a  child  is  but  a  single  step  from  actual  inflammation.  Only  let  its  vital 
heat  be  carried  off  a  little  faster  than  its  blood  can  produce  it — let  it  be 
chilled,  by  cold  air  from  a  window,  or  lying  exposed  at  night,  and  it  may 
awake  with  a  croup  or  inflammation  of  the  inner  lining  membrane  of  the 
windpipe,  or  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia,  and  if  not  re- 
lieved, death  may  soon  follow.  Now  what  has  happened  to  the  child  ? 
No  long  preparation  of  illness  has  occurred — no  drooping ;  it  is  struck  dovm 
in  the  full  tide  of  glee  and  health.  Nothing  more  has  happened,  reader, 
than  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  and  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  lungs.  The  first  natural  instinct  of  cure  is,  to  cover  the 
child  warmly,  and  by  friction  with  some  stimulating  substance,  as  brandy 
or  ammonia,  to  bring  the  blood  back  to  the  skin.  Emetics  are  often  prop- 
erly given  to  depress  the  action  of  the  heart  and  relax  the  skin,  but  blood- 
letting actually  unloads  the  deep-seated  vessels  at  once,  reduces  the  force 
of  the  heart,  and  so  prevents  the  inflammation.  This  is  its  explanation, 
and  its  correctness  is  sufficiently  evident.  We  do  not  say  blood-letting  is 
a  desirable  remedy — on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  unnatural,  and  in  most  hands 
a  dangerous  one — ras  we  think  has  been  amply  proved  by  good  authority — 
but  it  is  sometimes  the  best  we  can  do.  Would  to  God  the  aconite  of  the 
homeopathists  would  always  relieve,  when  given  in  doses  less  absurd  than 
they  say  they  do.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  will  answer  the  purpose  in 
some  cases  in  children  turgid  with  blood ;  and  would  rather  trust  a  cliild 
of  our  own  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians  we  know,  even  if  we  were  sure 
he  would  use  the  lancet,  than  allow  its  life  to  be  trifled  with  by  absurd 
experiments.     The  remedy  is  extreme,  but  so  is  the  disease. 

But  there  are  other  causes  operating  on  the  adult,  originating  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  mind ;  circumstances  that  demand  the  earnest  attention  of 
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the  judicious  physician.  The  depressing  influence  of  poverty,  domestic 
affliction,  and  crime,  are  often  to  enter  into  this  question.  The  original 
constitution  of  the  body,  its  inherited  diseases,  and  pecuharities  of  habit, 
diet,  etc.,  forming  collectively  what  physicians  call  the  temperaments, 
demand  a  careful  estimate  in  determining  so  important  a  question  as  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  Doubtless  every  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the 
natural  power  of  resisting  disease,  as  well  as  bad  treatment,  differs  essen- 
tially in  many  persons.  The  period  of  the  disease  also  at  which  blood  is 
drawn,  produces  very  different  results. 

With  the  broad  and  palpable  guide,  that  no  person  should  be  bled  at 
an)'-  period  of  a  disease  when,  with  a  clear  intellect,  there  is  frequent  sigh- 
ing and  general  prostration,  but  more  especially  if  blood  has  been  lost  to 
any  extent  in  any  other  way,  as  by  the  lungs,  bowels,  or  womb,  or  by  any 
exhausting  discharges,  such  as  diarrhoea,  the  matter  of  abscesses  in  the 
lungs  or  elsewhere,  etc.,  etc.,  we  may  indeed  assure  the  reader  that  the 
greatest  doubts  envelope  the  subject,  in  the  minds  of  close  thinkers,  where 
all  is  light  and  confidence  to  great  numbers  of  men  called,  in  common  par- 
lance, "good,  sound  practitioners." 

We  know  no  "  sound  practitioner,"  who  does  not  give  evidence  of  a 
clear  head  and  discretion  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  who  cannot 
make  it  evident  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  that  he  is  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  profession.  But,  as  we  have  said  before,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man.  He  who  at- 
tempts to  make  silence  pass  for  wisdom,  ought  to  be  gifted  with  a  pecu- 
harly  good  countenance.  He  who  speaks  or  writes  much,  will  be  judged 
correctly  by  the  intelligent.  We  shall  close  our  remarks^  with  two  illus- 
trations of  the  effect  of  bleeding  in  cases  of  mental  anxiety. 

The  first  occurred  to  a  deceased  friend,  in  the  treatment  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  undergone  great  domestic  affliction  and  recent  confine- 
ment. We  feel  little  disposition  to  condemn  the  errors  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of  life,  but  we  profited  by  it, 
and  so  may  the  reader.  The  case  was  one  of  delirium,  consequent  upon 
congestion  of  the  membranes  enveloping  the  brain.  On  the  third  day  of 
confinement,  some  distressing  news  reached  her  ears,  and  the  pulse  gradu- 
ally rose  till  delirium  commenced.  Our  friend,  in  recounting  the  case, 
remarked  to  us — *'  I  immediately  corded  the  arm  and  bled  her  six:teen 
ounces,  but  with  little  if  any  alleviation  of  the  delirium ;  indeed  she  seemed 
worse  in  the  after  part  of  the  day:  the  bleeding  was  then  repeated, 
but  the  symptoms  became  rapidly  worse,  and  death  occurred  on  the  fifth 
day." 

We  know  that  our  medical  brethren  will  blame  us  for  recounting  so> 
great  an  error,  and  allege  that  such  gross  malpractice  can  rarely  occur» 
The  sedative  effects  of  opium  and  ice  are  too  well  known  among  compe- 
tent practitioners.     Grant  it :  but  our  friend  was  not  called  incompetent ; 
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he  was  an  ambitious,  gentlemanly,  and  attentive  man ;  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  unphilosophical  one.  And  an  immense  majority  of  practitioners 
are  such.  Bleeding  was  a  powerful  agent ;  there  was  too  much  blood  in 
the  head  at  the  time,  and  if  rapidly  abstracted  he  knew  it  would  remove 
it.  But  there  was  also  too  little  blood  in  the  body,  and  what  then  would 
be  the  consequence  when  a  full  pound  of  it  was  taken  away  ?  Could  the 
heart  continue  its  regular  office  of  contraction  over  the  remainder  ?  It  is 
irrational  to  suppose  it  could  do  so.  Irregularity  of  action  in  the  heart, 
and  consequent  irregularity  of  distribution  must  necessarily  occur,  and  it 
did ;  therefore  she  became  worse.  What  directed  it  to  the  brain  ?  We 
answer,  tliat  mysterious  and  undoubted  law  of  nature,  that  every  part  shall 
attract  the  blood,  whether  the  stock  on  hand  be  large  or  small,  precisely  in 
proportion  as  its  functions  are  active.  The  body  of  the  patient  was  at 
rest,  but  her  brain  was  not.  Her  unhappy  domestic  afflictions  filled  her 
mind  with  anxiety,  and  her  brain  suffered  by  the  afflux  of  blood.  After 
the  first  unfortunate  bleeding,  would  it  not  seem  to  have  been  a  natural 
inference  that  no  good  having  followed,  no  more  should  be  drawn? 
Surely  the  body  could  have  produced  no  more,  for  only  a  day  had 
elapsed,  and  no  food  was  taken. 

Is  this  a  solitary  case  ?  We  declare  before  heaven  we  know  it  to  be 
one  of  constant  occurrence.  No  less  than  eight  consecutive  bleedings 
within  a  few  weeks  were  practiced  upon  a  patient  who  finally  came  under 
our  own  observation,  with  a  congestive  state  of  the  eye,  and  which  was 
rapidly  cured  by  measures  directly  opposite  in  character,  viz.,  by  the  most 
active  stimulation  with  brandy,  beef  tea,  and  the  local  application  of  caustic. 
Almost  every  practitioner  who  has  been  much  occupied  has  seen  these 
cases,  and  will  see  them  again. 

Never  did  we  witness  a  more  instructive  scene  than  was  once  our  good 
fortune  to  behold,  in  company  with  a  dear  companion,  now,  alas  !  also  gone 
from  us.  We  went  to  visit  a  young  friend  of  our  youth,  languishing  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  and  surrounded  by  a  lovely  wife  and  three  infants.  Every 
thing  about  them  gave  evidence  of  such  simple  and  refined  taste,  that  the 
passing  observer  could  not  suspect  the  gnawing  care  that  consumed  our 
friend,  lighted  up  his  cheek  with  fever,  and  lent  irregularity  and  force 
to  his  fitful  pulse.  A  venerable  and  kind-hearted  physician  had  just  pre- 
scribed the  lancet,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  fever  and  threatening 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Suspecting,  from  better  acquaintance,  the  pos- 
sible condition  of  the  patient,  and  relying  upon  the  benevolence  and  good 
feeling  of  the  doctor,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient might  originate  in  the  "  collapse  of  the  pecuniarium."  The  doctor's 
professional  pride  was  a  little  startled  at  the  suggestion  from  a  tyro  like 
om-self,  but  when  we  related  the  story  of  our  friend,  there  was  a  con- 
vulsive twitching  of  his  eyehds,  and  a  suffusion  of  their  lustre,  accompa- 
nied with  a  rapid  thrust  of  his  hand  into  a  capacious  side-pocket.     His 
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excellent  heart  had  found  the  prescription  which  his  ignorance  of  the  case 
did  not  suggest  at  first ;  it  speedily  set  our  friend  upon  his  feet.  To  ap- 
pease his  delicacy,  it  was  offered  as  a  loan  from  a  priyate  store  of  our  own, 
which.  Heaven  knows,  our  poverty  and  extravagance  rendered  more  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  moon  than  in  our  pocket. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  we  have  known  to  he  relieved  by  the  same 
medicine  ;  yet  how  few  suspect  this  as  a  frequent  and  direct  cause  of  dis- 
ease? How  often  might  we  discover  beneath  the  faithless  pulse,  the 
gnawing  care  that  is  marking  the  hour  on  the  dial-plate  of  mental  anguish, 
and  slowly  sapping  the  Hfe-blood  of  the  sick,  that  physic  cannot  cure. 
Often  we  may  hear  the  flippant  remark  at  the  bedside  of  approaching 
death,  when  the  brain  is  maddened  by  concealed  grief,  or  crime.  Every 
correct  observer  will  respond  to  the  assertion,  that  full  one  half  of  our  dis- 
eases would  find  a  far  readier  cure  from  the  bosom  of  friendship  and  the 
balm  of  hope,  than  the  utmost  effort  of  medical  skill ;  a  correct  judgment 
in  such  cases  is  the  gift  of  God,  improved  by  education  and  study ;  it  be- 
longs only  to  the  true  physician,  not  to  the  mediciner. 


Art.  XXYII. — Purgative  Medicines — Villainy  of  Pill  Venders. 

"Some  with  a  medicine  and  receipt, 
Are  drawn  to  nibble  at  the  bait ; 
And  though  it  be  a  two-foot  trout, 
'Tis  with  a  single  hair  pulled  out." 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  author  ever  gains  the  respect  of  his 
reader,  unless  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  inducing  him  constantly  to  exer- 
cise his  reasoning  powers.  If  we  observe  the  daily  conduct  of  those  who 
yield  the  readiest  assent  to  propositions  however  absurd  or  feebly  they 
may  be  sustained,  providing  they  seem  to  agree  with  some  preconceived 
notion  that  flatters  their  vanity,  we  shall  see  them  constantly  changing 
their  sentiments  from  the  slightest  causes.  Both  authors  and  readers  of 
this  character,  are  continually  deceiving  themselves.  The  author's  judg- 
ment is  not  cultivated,  because  he  finds  the  greatest  number  of  admirers 
among  those  whose  passions  control  their  reason ;  if  he  reasoned,  they  would 
not  read  him.  The  reader  jumps  at  once  to  that  conclusion  which  most 
readily  squares  with  his  own  ideas  and  appetites,  and  thus  both  are  involved 
in  constant  errors ;  indeed,  neither  are  in  search  of  truth.  "  This  same  truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  does  not  show  the  masks,  and  mumme- 
ries, and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle-light. 
It  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl  that  showeth  best  by  day ; 
but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  that  showeth  best  in  varied 
lights.'^    If  we  have  discovered  even  a  small  pearl  (though  we  honestly 
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believe  our  distrust  of  medicine  to  be  a  diamond  of  the  first  water),  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to  show  it  in  the  best  possible  light. 

With  the  view  then,  of  awakening  a  train  of  correct  reasoning  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  on  a  subject  of  vital  import  to  human  welfare,  and 
eliciting  the  truth,  we  propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  pur- 
gative medicines  upon  the  human  body,  so  that,  if  possible,  we  may 
endeavor  to  check  the  unprincipled  and  heartless  practices  of  a  class  of  men, 
who  require  legislative  attention,  quite  as  much  as  the  murderer,  or  slave- 
stealer. 

The  persons  who  get  up  these  medicines,  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  men  whose  relations  to  society  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character.  Many  of  them  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  respect  by 
a  long  course  of  chicanery,  and  some  have  as  we  know,  incurred  and 
received  the  punishment  of  the  law  due  to  their  crimes,  or  their  dismissal 
from  society  for  petty  roguery. 

There  are,  in  this  city,  two  prominent  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  pills 
and  theories  in  carrying  captive  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  filHng  the 
pockets  of  their  proprietors,  that  certainly  afford  evidence  sufficiently  con- 
vincing of  the  hold  these  nostrums  have  upon  popular  prejudice.  The 
extraordinary  tact  of  the  proprietors  in  seizing  upon  every  idea  or  epidemic 
that  may  have  possession  of  the  public  mind,  to  set  forth  the  excellence  of 
the  nostrum,  shows  a  degree  of  skill  in  rascality  and  heartlessness,  that  is 
worthy  the  early  training  and  later  offences  of  these  distinguished  empi- 
rics. But  most  of  our  citizens  are  aware  of  the  pretensions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  morality  and  honesty,  as  evinced  in  their  former  commercial  and 
domestic  relations  ;  any  endeavors  of  ours,  either  to  eleva,te  or  depress  the 
popular  opinion  of  their  merits,  would  be  equally  futile ;  they  enjoy  a  posi- 
tion of  which  we  could  not,  if  we  would,  deprive  them. 

With  our  own  sentiments  on  the  use  of  medicines,  we  certainly  cannot 
be  charged  with  interested  motives  in  condemning  their  conduct;  for 
if  the  druggist  Hved  only  by  the  medicine  we  take  or  administer,  he  would 
soon  resemble  the  most  rabid  of  the  pill  consumers  victimized  by  these 
wretches. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  convey  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  action 
of  a  purgative  as  we  can.  The  reader  is  aware  that  the  intestinal  tract  is 
continuous.  All  the  chemical  changes  of  baking,  boiling,  roasting,  etc.,  to 
which  his  food  is  subjected,  we  doubt  not,  he  thinks  he  understands  suffi- 
ciently well;  and  although  in  our  present  artificial  state  of  existence  in 
cities,  it  admits  of  much  doubt  if  the  powers  of  digestion  of  most  of  us 
are  equal  to  resist  our  morbid  appetites,  stale  and  adulterated  food,  and 
wretched  cookery,  still  we  believe  that  in  the  main,  nature  applies  the  food 
we  swallow  to  the  best  advantage  in  nourishing  the  body.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident,  that  he  who  requires  and  retains  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritious 
food,  has  the  strongest  digestive  organs ;   now,  as  food  is  the   source 
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whence  all  our  health  and  strength  mainly  is  derived,  it  is  certainly  not 
assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  he  whose  digestion  is  most  perfect,  has 
the  best  health.  Remember  now,  that  a  person  may  as  we  all  understand 
it,  make  too  much  blood ;  he  may  digest  so  well,  that  if  he  take  all  the 
animal  food  he  desires,  he  will  become  apoplectic.  Apoplexy  is  not  in- 
deed want  of  health  ;  it  is  too  much  health  ;  the  brain  is  suffocated  with 
blood. 

What  is  the  first  perceptible  effect  of  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine, 
whether  it  be  composed  of  aloes,  gamboge,  scammony,  or  senna  and  salts  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  repulsive;  our  smell  and  taste  are  immediately  ex- 
cited against  it ;  these  are  undoubtedly  the  sentinels  that  guard  our  appe- 
tites ;  they  aid  in  determining  the  wholesome  or  unwholesome  part  of  our 
food.  Here  then,  is  the  first  evidence  we  have  that  it  is  deleterious. 
What  happens  after  it  reaches  the  stomach  ?  It  often  nauseates,  and  is 
ejected  by  vomiting ;  certainly  this  is  another  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
it  is  not  wanting  there.  Suppose  however,  it  remain,  and  aftfer  being  dis- 
solved in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  it  passes  into  the  intestines ;  does  it 
not  lower  for  a  time  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  system,  and  produce  dis- 
inclination for  food,  and  muscular  exertion  ?  Who  doubts  his  being  in  the 
best  health,  when  with  a  good  appetite  his  nerves  are  well  strung,  and  he 
feels  ready  for  intellectual  or  physical  exertion  ?  But  the  quack  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  not  advise  well  persons  to  take  his  medicines.  With  a 
bare  allusion  to  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion  (for  they  recommend*  their 
nostrums  quite  as  often  to  preserve  as  to  attain  health),  we  would  simply 
remark  that  health  is  a  relative  term.  Thousands  of  people  enjoy  life  and 
attain  a  good  old  age  with  a  constitution  that  would  not  last  under  other 
circumstances  of  climate,  temperament,  food,  etc.,  for  a  single  year. 
People  in  a  high  state  of  health  do  not  read  quack  advertisements,  and 
are  not  therefore  tempted  to  take  medicine.  The  trap  is  laid  for  the  ner- 
vous and  imaginary  invalid. 

We  have  just  read  a  strong  argument  of  the  quack  pill  vender,  and  its 
applicability  is  about  equal  to  its  elegance ;  it  could  only  originate  in  the 
mind  of  a  highly  elevated  character.  "  We  clean  out  the  gutters  of  the 
street  so  as  to  remove  the  noisome  exhalations,  and  prevent  their  being 
respired  by  the  lungs,  and  by  the  same  rule  we  give  purgative  medicine  to 
clear  out  the  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  their  poisoning  the  con- 
stitution." Verily,  a  mind  that  originated  so  beautiful  an  analogy,  must 
be  intimately  connected  with  a  gutter.  Truly  the  analogy  and  conclusion 
are  most  philosophical ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  sufficient — as  Shylock 
says ;  we  fear  they  are  "  sufficient"  with  too  many  readers.  Still  we  must 
make  an  effort  to  instruct  even  this  intellectual  class.  That  our  food,  of 
whatever  character  it  may  be,  is,  with  a  small  exception,  resolved  into 
blood,  we  take  it  for  granted  is  conceded.  This  blood  consists  of  its  due 
proportion  of  serum,  or  liquid  albumen  (and  this  is  the  main  supply  for 
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all  the  wants  of  the  body),  red  globules,  and  fibrine  or  fibres,  as  we  said 
in  the  article  on  bleeding. 

Every  one  knows  by  experience,  that  after  the  use  of  a  purgative,  and 
the  more  consistent  or  solid  contents  of  the  bowels  have  passed  off",  that 
the  discharges  that  follow  are  of  a  liquid  and  comparatively  colorless 
character;  as  soon  as  they  assume  this  appearance,  they  produce  more  or 
less  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  sinking.  This  liquid  discharge  is  the  chief 
part  or  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the  same  fluid  that  constitutes  the  rice- 
water  discharges  in  cholera.  Hence  it  follows  that  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
discharges  have  occurred,  what  follows  is  abstracted  from  the  blood  of  the 
patient,  and  weakens  him  accordingly. 

We  suppose  the  brazen  insolence  of  quackery  will  contradict  this ;  but 
any  one  can  learn  it  from  a  medical  author  or  intelligent  physician ;  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  such  bloodsuckers  to  speak  the  truth. 

What  an  example  we  have  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  cholera,  of 
one  of  these  creatures,  who  has  just  issued  his  proclamation  to  all  afflicted 
with  diarrhoea  to  take  his  purgative  pills !  Gracious  Heaven !  in  pity  to  our 
race  we  would  fain  believe  him  ignorant ;  but  this  is  impossible ;  his  consum- 
mate tact  and  acquaintance  with  human  nature  is  too  apparent  to  admit  the 
conclusion.  They  must  all  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  epi- 
demic to  sell  that  article  which  they  have  advertised  into  reputation,  right  or 
wrong.  Do  you  not  perceive  they  do  the  same  thing  whenever  scarlet  or 
typhus  fever,  or  influenza,  or  any  other  disease  prevails  ?  No  other  medi- 
cine will  answer ;  the  very  cost  of  advertising  is  so  enormous,  that  it  would 
not  pay  their  purpose  to  get  up  two  medicines ;  it  is  better  to  expend  all 
their  outlay  upon  one.  Here  is  the  secret  of  their  success ;  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  existing  epidemic  may  be,  their  nostrum  is  proclaimed  a  spe- 
cific for  it.  Can  one  medicine  cure  such  countless  numbers  of  complaints  ? 
Absurd !  it  is  beneath  common  sense  to  be  gulled  with  such  stufi". 

But  they  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  by  alleging  "  that  all 
disease  originates  in  the  blood."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  if  it 
were  exclusively  so,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  the  blood  to  be  purged 
out  of  the  body  at  once,  or  the  remaining  impurities  would  leaven  the  new 
blood  produced  by  the  food.  Here  again  they  pretend  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion, by  alleging  that  the  disease  is  weakened  by  each  dose,  until  finally  it 
disappears.  This  is  truly  philosophical,  and  quite  worthy  its  disinterested 
and  philanthropic  origin.  But  what  becomes  of  the  constitution  and  diges- 
tion during  this  gut-scraping  ?  Would  it  not,  according  to  this  beautiful 
theory,  be  a  much  better  plan  to  abstract  the  bad  blood  by  the  lancet  ? 
This  would  surely  interfere  far  less  with  digestion,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  touch  the  stomach  and  bowels  at  all. 

A  purgative  can  only  act  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels ;  that  is  to  say,  it  actually  produces  the  first  step  in  the  regular  order 
of  phenomena  that  constitute  inflammation.     You  can  neither  cut  your 
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finger,  nor  thrust  a  splinter  in  it,  nor  can  you  irritate  your  bowels  with 
a  purgative,  but  "  effusion"  occurs.  Effusion  of  what?  Lymph ;  a  plastic 
exudation  composed  of  the  albumen  and  fibrine  of  the  blood,  to  heal  up 
the  cut,  or  to  surround  the  splinter  and  prevent  the  extent  of  ulceration 
or  the  production  of  matter,  to  loosen  it  in  the  flesh,  and  to  wash  it  out 
as  it  were,  and  thrust  it  out  of  the  system.  The  same  action  occurs  after 
swallowing  n  purgative ;  only  the  "  effused"  substance  is  more  abundant ; 
to  wash  out  the  offending  physic  wherever  it  touches ;  it  also  operates 
through  the  nerves,  and  thereby  extends  its  influence  where  it  does  not 
touch. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  purgative  must  always  irritate  the  entire  surface 
of  the  stomach  and  upper  tract  of  intestines,  where  all  the  food  is  de- 
posited after  it  is  changed  to  chyle  by  the  stomach.  It  thus  attacks  the 
very  seat  of  life — the  arsenal  and  store-room  itself.  When  the  very  organ 
that  prepares  the  food  for  absorption,  and  the  distributing  reservoir — 
where  the  pipes  (the  lacteal  or  chyle  ducts)  enter  for  their  supply — are  in 
a  state  of  incipient  inflammation,  how  shall  nature  elaborate  her  food,  and 
wherewith  shall  her  ducts  be  supplied  ?  Must  not  the  body  suffer  when 
this  process  of  purgation  is  continued  indefinitely  ?  They  all  tell  you  to 
continue  taking  their  precious  compounds;  for  the  emptying  of  your 
stomachs  and  blood-vessels,  fills  their  pockets.  Look  at  the  rosy  and  full- 
moon  face  of  the  little  cunning  fellow  who  sells  one  of  the  two  principal 
nostrums,  and  hear  his  merry  laugh ;  what  cares  he  for  the  poor  bloodless 
wretches  he  victimizes  ?  ISTothing.  Sometimes  he  pretends  to  swallow  his 
own  compound,  and  his  friends  boast  of  it.  Oh,  ye  innocents  !  methinks  I 
see  the  little  rogue  laugh  at  you,  as  he  flavors  some  delicate  extract  or 
agreeable  stimulant,  and,  rolling  it  into  pills,  puts  them  in  a  box  duly 
labeled,  and  slips  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  delicately  embroidered  vest, 
ready  to  be  used  when  he  meets  a  fool. 

The  other  one — he  of  the  resurrection  pills  and  potent  bitters — does 
not,  to  be  sure,  convey  so  agreeable  an  impression  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
wares — resembling  very  much  in  his  personal  appearance  a  potato,  that  has 
been  alternately  frozen  and  thawed — with  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  chin 
curiously  approximating,  and  an  expression  as  though  he  were  really  tast- 
ing one  of  his  own  pills ;  he  may  be  seen  thoughtfully  walking  Broadway, 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  while  the  busy  brain  is  concocting  some  new 
deceit  to  fills  his  money-bags  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  his  dupes. 

These  celebrated  empirics  differ,  indeed,  widely ;  nature,  delighting  in 
variety,  has  made  one  in  the  extreme  of  health  and  fun ;  the  other  a  con- 
centrated example  of  asceticism.  Had  the  funny  old  dame  tried  her  hand 
for  a  century,  a  more  instructive  and  amusing  exhibition  of  her  physical 
and  psychological  handiwork  never  could  have  been  produced;  a  crab- 
apple  and  a  peach,  or  a  sleek  and  well  fed  poodle,  and  a  singed  and  sick 
cat,  are  not  more  different  than  these  homunculi. 
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"  Doubtless  tlie  pleasure  is  as  great,  in  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat ;" 
but  for  our  humble  selves,  we  should  choose  a  more  elegant  variety  of  the 
genus  than  either  of  these  two  knaves  to  practice  upon  our  own  credulity. 
In  our  next  we  shall  examine  the  Sarsaparilla  gentry. 


Art.  XXVIII.— TAe  Sense  of  Taste.^ 

*'  The  first  creature  of  God  in  the  work  of  the  days  was  the  light  of  the  sense ;  the  last  was  the 
light  of  reason." 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  external  senses,  we  come  next  to 
that  of  taste.  This  sense  has  its  seat  in  man  and  in  most  quadrupeds  prin- 
cipally in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  to 
the  oesophagus,  or  passage  to  the  stomach.  It  is  generally  supposed,  by 
most  people,  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  the  seat  of  taste ;  this 
part  does  indeed  possess  some  degree  of  gustatory  or  tasting  power,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  sense  resides  at  the  root  of  this  organ  and  in  the 
parts  adjoining.  The  ability  to  taste  lessens  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
stance is  appHed  to  the  extremity  of  the  tongue.  Any  one  can  prove  this, 
by  the  application  of  different  substances  capable  of  making  an  impression 
on  the  sense  of  taste;  such  only  as  have  a  very  strong  or  decided 
taste  can  make  the  impression  at  the  point  of  the  tongue,  while  the  power 
of  tasting  increases  as  we  recede  from  the  point.  Acids  and  other  similar 
substances  can  be  distinguished  at  this  point  of  the  organ,  while  such  as 
possess  more  delicate  and  refined  properties  can  make  no  impression  there. 
Motion  also  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sense  of  taste.  As  touch 
is  perfected  in  the  hand  by  its  motion  over  the  object  touched,  so  taste  is 
made  perfect  by  the  action  of  swallowing.  The  tongue  is  therefore  but  a 
part  of  the  organ  of  taste. 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  most  perfect 
taste  has  been  possessed  by  persons  who  have  been  destitute  of  tongues. 
Such  was  the  case,  of  a  man,  mentioned  by  Blumenbach,  born  without  a 
tongue ;  of  a  girl  whose  case  is  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  also  of  a  boy  who  had  lost  his  tongue  by  mortification. 

Many  birds  possess  the  powers  of  taste  to  a  great  degree.  It  appears 
to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  tongues  of  parrots.  These,  as  well  as  the  whole 
family  of  swans,  ducks,  geese,  and  other  swimming  birds,  possess  thick, 
soft  tongues,  constantly  moistened,  and  they  evidently  select  their  food 
with  great  care.  In  the  greatest  number  of  birds,  however,  the  tongue 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  taste;  it  is  merely  an  organ  fcir  taking 
food,  being  stiff,  bony,  and  altogether  destitute  of  nerves.  Su:{h  is  the 
tongue  of  the  wood-pecker.     When  the  "wood-pecker  taps  the  hollow 
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beech  tree"  with  his  bill,  he  thrusts  out  its  wiry,  forked  tongue,  and  col- 
lects the  minute  insects  beneath  the  bark  as  his  prey.  The  toucans  also 
have  the  tongue  possessing  nothing  apparently  but  mechanical  properties, 
being  hard,  stiff,  and  black,  resembling  whale-bone.  The  tongue  of  some 
of  the  lizard  family  is  likewise  nothing  more  than  an  organ  for  catching 
their  food.  The  chameleon  also  will  remain  for  a  long  time  with  the 
tongue  protruded,  which,  being  covered  with  a  thick,  glutinous  substance, 
minute  insects  become  entangled  in  it,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  are 
secured,  it  is  drawn  in  with  its  almost  microscopic  load  of  food.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  discovering  the  kind  of  food  the  chameleon  eats,  and  its  peculiar 
mode  of  breathing,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  swallowing,  have  given 
rise  to  the  popular  idea  that  "  it  eats  the  air  for  food." 

All  graminivorous  animals  possess  large  tongues,  of  great  sensibility, 
covered  with  numerous  and  comparatively  large  points,  denominated  pa- 
pilla3,  which  are  the  terminations  of  nerves.  This  gives  the  rough  ap- 
pearance to  the  tongues  of  oxen  and  other  animals  that  feed  on  grass. 
This  sensibility  appears  to  be  necessary,  that  they  may  the  more  easily  dis- 
criminate injurious  food  that  grows  among  the  grass.  The  sense  of  smell, 
as  in  other  instances,  greatly  assists  that  of  taste  in  their  selection  of  food. 
This  connection  of  taste  and  smell  is  remarked  by  most  people,  when  an 
impression  is  made  of  rather  an  unusual  kind  upon  the  tongue,  and  probably 
exists  in  various  degrrees  amono:  different  kinds  of  animals. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  intended  to  cause  in  the  brain  an  appreciation  of  the 
ultimate  composition  of  alimentary  substances,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prejudge  their  adaptation  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body;  an  appetite 
is  tl^us  formed  for  those  that  are  suitable  to  the  stomach,  and  a  dislike  for 
such  as  are  not  agreeable  to  that  organ,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Some  substances  make  very  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  organ  of 
taste ;  these  are  termed  insipid ;  when  they  make  an  impression  they  are 
termed  sapid.  Sapid  bodies  affect  the  taste  in  various  degrees,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  savor ;  some  are  agreeable,  others  disagreeable ;  and 
these  various  impressions  are  known  as  sweet,  acid,  sharp,  bitter,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  modifications,  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe by  any  language. 

Slightly  sapid  bodies  rather  tend  to  preserve  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
such  substances  produce  but  a  gentle  action  on  the  stomach.  These  are 
such  as  agree  best  with  children,  and  with  most  persons  in  hot  climates. 
Strongly  sapid  bodies,  or  such  as  are  usually  termed  savory,  excite  the 
digestive  organs,  the  circulatory,  and  nervous  systems.  Such  substances 
are  most  desired  by  old  people,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates. 
As  they  are  apt  to  destroy  the  sense  of  taste,  they  ought  to  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

Nature  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  proper  substances  which  we  should 
select  for  food ;  pleasure  always  follows  the  exercise  of  taste  when  the 
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substance  is  suitable,  and  disgust  when  any  improper  substance  is  used. 
This,  however,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  when  the  simple  wants  of 
nature  are  to  be  satisfied,  not  when  the  taste  has  been  excessively  refined 
by  various  artificial  means.  This  education  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  effected^ 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  such  as  practice  eat- 
ing merely  for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  the  sense  of  taste,  are  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  a  succession  of  variously  prepared  articles  of  food,  as 
well  as  with  the  fact  that  the  perfection  of  taste  can  never  be  experienced 
either  when  a  person  is  hungry,  or  when  his  stomach  is  filled  with  food. 
The  practical  use  of  these  facts  among  hon  vivants,  is  always  to  take  a 
damper  before  dinner  in  the  one  case,  and  it  is  even  said,  an  emetic  in  the 
other,  retiring  three  or  four  times  during  dinner  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is 
surmised  by  some  knowing  friend,  who  may  not  himself  have  arrived  at 
this  degree  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  gustatory  sense.    . 

In  order  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  taste  properly,  we  ought  to  fix  our  at- 
tention upon  it,  and  not  allow  it  in  any  way  to  be  distracted.  Such  is  the 
method  adopted  by  dealers  in  wines  who,  from  the  habit  of  tasting  fre- 
quently, and  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the  wine,  not  only  recog- 
nize a  particular  wine,  but  also  distinguish  the  peculiar  savor  which  char- 
acterizes the  produce  of  a  particular  section  of  a  wine  country.  It  is  even 
said  that  connoisseurs  in  France  will  thus  detect  the  wine  of  a  certain  vin- 
tage, and  the  amount  of  adulteration,  by  mixing  portions  of  wine  of  diff"er> 
ent  parts  of  th^  country,  which  it  is  found  sometimes  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  a  wine  merchant  to  effect.  How  far  this  may  be  true  we  know  not ; 
but  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  the  sense  of  taste,  like  that  of  feeling,  is 
capable  of  great  accuracy  by  use ;  and  such  as  have  been  in  the  half  t  of 
frequently  tasting  wines  for  the  purpose  of  tasting — not  drinking — can 
detect  modifications  in  the  flavor  which  others  cannot  distinguish. 

The  sense  of  taste,  however,  like  the  other  senses,  will  become  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  and  a  nice  discriminator  of  wines,  after  trying  many  in  rapid 
succession,  will  be  incapable  of  judging  with  accuracy  the  qualities  of 
any.. 

The  repugnance  of  taste  ought  always  to  be  regarded,  as  this  sense  is 
the  guide  and  cupbearer  of  the  stomach  ;  for  as  a  general  rule,  the 
stomach  digests  badly  whatever  is  disagreeable  to  the  taste  ;  and  whatever 
is  badly  digested  affects  the  whole  system.  Therefore  we  have  a  good 
reason  for  regarding  the  salutary  indications  of  taste.  The  taste  peculiar 
to  different  ages,  different  temperaments,  or  different  climatic  conditions 
under  which  the  individual  may  be  placed,  point  out  with  great  accuracy 
the  kind  of  food  needed.  Thus  the  infant  rejects  all  kinds  of  food  that 
possesses  much  savor,  but  takes  freely,  and  digests  easily,  the  mildest  and 
softest  aliments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adult  who  uses  active  bodily 
exercise,  experiences  a  desire  for  the  most  sapid  substances ;  and  they  are 
to  him  articles  for  sustenance  of  the  most  absolute  necessity.     Taste  also 
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indicates  the  food  most  proper  for  each  temperament ;  hence  the  diversity 
of  tastes  among  different  persons.  Consumptive  persons  desire  eagerly 
salted  food,  and  such  as  possess  much  nutritious  properties  in  a  small 
compass ;  this,  and  numerous  instances  that  may  be  cited,  prove  that  in 
general  pure  instinct  is  a  good  guide  for  the  sick.  Each  climate  and  each 
season  has  a  control  over  the  taste  ;  it  is  thus  that  such  acid  fruits  and 
cool  drinks  are  selected  during  hot  seasons,  and  by  persons  possessing 
what  is  denominated  a  bilious  temperament,  while  substantial  and  savory 
meats  are  avoided ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  acid  food 
during  the  winter,  and  in  cold  climates,  and  always  among  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament.  The  rancid  food  of  the  Greenlander  would  be 
intolerable  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zoae,  while  the  pultaceous  fruits 
of  the  hot  regions  would  not  afford  nourishment  for  the  inhabitant  of  the 
north,  and  little  or  no  desire  for  them  is  found  to  exist  on  his  part.  How 
absurd,  therefore,  is  it  to  endeavor  to  establish  one  universal  kind  of  diet, 
and  to  require  everybody  to  live  on  milk,  fruit,  and  bran,  under  the  vain 
expectation  of  improving  the  health  by  its  simplicity. 

Sometimes  the  taste  is  injured  by  the  continued  use  of  savory  articles  of 
food  of  too  pungent  a  character,  or  by  the  excessive  use  of  aromatics  min- 
gled with  the  food,  and  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  ;  when  it 
is  desired  to  remedy  this  state,  and  to  restore  the  taste  to  its  natural  deli- 
cacy, milder  food  must  be  used,  and  especially  pure  water  as  an  ordinary 
drink. 

Instances  have  occurred  wherein  the  taste  was  naturally  obtuse,  so  that 
the  person  could  scarcely  distinguish  between  the  taste  of  pork,  veal,  or 
beef,  nor  detect  the  peculiar  flavor  of  port  wine  or  madeira.  When  this 
condition  occurs,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  defect  in  the  sense  of 
smell,  so  that  the  distinctive  odor  of  the  rose,  or  that  of  garlic,  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Such  a  want  of  taste  arises  from  the  defect  of  nervous 
power  in  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  is  irremediable. 

If  in  persons  possessing  the  sense  in  its  usual  state  of  perfection,  it  is 
found  to  become  entirely  perverted,  if  all  alimentary  substances  be- 
come repugnant,  nature  points  out  abstinence.  To  disregard  this  sugges- 
tion, would  be  to  aggravate  the  bad  condition  of  the  sense  of  taste  itself, 
and  to  injure  the  organs  which  it  guards.  This  temporary  absence  of  taste 
exists  in  all  fevers,  and  in  such  diseases  where  food  would  be  injurious. 
Digestion  in  this  condition  of  body  is  very  imperfectly  performed,  and  food 
is  positively  injurious. 

In  old  persons,  when  the  taste  becomes  impaired,  the  cause  is  found  in 
the  general  diminution  of  nervous  power,  and  will  often  co-exist  with  a 
partial  loss  of  nervous  power  in  the  other  senses.  Stimulating  substances, 
as  mustard-seed,  horse-radish,  will  be  found  useful  in  partially  restoring 
the  sense. 

From  this  Ave  may  understand,  that  taste  is  the  sentinel  always  on  duty 
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to  guard  the  body  from  the  introduction  of  any  foe  to  its  welfare ;  for  if 
not  perverted,  we  can  by  it  exercise  a  foresight  as  to  the  articles  which 
should  enter  the  stomach  ;  if  it  does  not  properly  discharge  its  office,  it  is 
because  some  great  error  has  existed  in  its  proper  cultivation  during  child- 
hood, and  that  frequent  indulgence  in  unnatural  food  has  perverted  its 
naturally  discriminating  properties.  D.  l. 


Art.  XXIX. — Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  by  Inhalation. 

Aa  well  might  the  mason  attempt  to  repair  a  stone  wall  without  mortar  or  stone,  as  to  cure  con- 
sumption by  putting  medicine  into  the  stomach.  Mortar,  stone,  and  labor — air,  food,  and  exercise. — 
Editoh.  ' 

In  our  last  two  numbers  we  endeavored  to  point  out  the  constitutional 
character  of  tubercular  consumption,  and  to  show  that  as  it  consisted  of 
the  production  in  the  lungs  of  a  substance  foreign  in  every  respect  to  the 
uses  of  the  body,  that  nature  would  endeavor  sooner  or  later  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  instituting  the  formation  of  matter 
round  about  each  tubercle,  and  thus  loosening  it  from  its  bed,  allow  it  to 
be  coughed  up  and  thrown  out  of  the  body.  When  a  person  is  raising- 
tubercular  substance  and  matter,  he  is  said  to  have  ulcerated  lungs,  and 
this  process  is  then  going  forward ;  if  the  ulcers  do  not  heal  by  the  power 
of  nature,  aided  by  good  air  and  food  of  a  nourishing  quality,  they  may 
go  on  increasing  and  soon  wear  out  hfe.  "We  then  remarked :  "  Medicine 
and  the  lancet  will  destroy  the  only  means  of  cicatrising  the  cavities  left 
when  the  tubercles  are  coughed  up.  Exercise,  warmth,  and  food,  will 
often  cure  them,  as  we  know  by  observation ;"  but  the  irritation  and  cough 
may  and  ought  to  be  relieved  by  medicine. 

As  the  stomach  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  material  for  repairing 
these  cavities,  or  supplying  the  waste  of  vital  power  caused  by  the  secre- 
tion of  so  much  matter,  is  produced,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  of  irritating 
that  organ  by  the  use  of  remedies,  however  innocent  they  may  be  pronoun- 
ced by  interested  or  ignorant  persons. 

Medicine,  as  such,  can  never  be  received  or  incorporated  with  the  body, 
as  we  said  before ;  it  can  only  pass  into  the  solids  by  being  first  acted  on 
by  the  stomach.  If  any  portion  of  it  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
tion, that  is,  for  making  blood,  that  portion  is  digested  by  the  stomach, 
and  changed  along  with  whatever  food  may  be  present,  into  chyle,  and  it 
is  then  absorbed  by  its  peculiar  vessels.  Thus  all  the  syrups,  purchased 
of  the  quack  or  prepared  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  are  disposed  of.  If 
they  did  not  nauseate  and  interfere  with  the  taking  of  food,  they  would  do 
no  harm ;  but  as  that  is  impossible  they  are  always  to  be  discouraged. 
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Our  natural  instincts,  in  every  chronic  disease,  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  they  will  never  direct  us  toward  that  class  of  remedies.  Any 
other  class  of  medicines,  such  as  the  essential  oils,  balsams,  alkaloids,  or 
narcotics,  produce  effects  that  we  will  content  ourselves  in  this  place  with 
saying,  are  not  to  be  anticipated  with  any  certainty ;  they  are  therefore, 
as  curative  agents,  utterly  unphilosophical.  As  well  might  a  mason  call 
for  them  to  repair  a  stone  wall,  as  a  physician  put  them  into  the  stomach 
to  heal  a  cavity  in  the  lungs.  No !  it  must  be  mortar,  brick,  and  labor 
for  one ;  air,  food,  and  exercise  for  the  other. 

Kotwithstanding  our  desire  to  preserve  the  character  of  our  journal  for 
originality,  we  trust  we  shall  ever  remain  free  from  that  contemptible  trait 
— to  repress  the  efforts  of  another  to  benefit  humanity,  or  if  possible,  to 
appropriate  his  labors  to  our  aggrandizement,  even  though  he  be  hostile 
to  our  plan  of  popular  instruction.  With  the  plain  statement  given  of 
our  own  views,  we  now  redeem  our  promise  and  give  the  admirable  and 
philosophical  treatment  proposed  by  Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  this  city,  in  his 
treatise  on  "  The  Lungs  and  their  Diseases."  We  repeat  our  regret  that 
Dr.  Stewart  should  disapprove  of  the  use  we  make  of  his  volume,  but  can 
only  reiterate  the  sentiment  we  used  when  apologizing  to  Dr.  Beck  for 
extracting  so  largely  from  his  article  on  blood-letting :  viz.,  that  such  in- 
structions and  cautions  belong  to  the  world.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have 
neither  sold  our  independence  to  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  nor  a  priest;  nor 
have  we  joined  a  clique ;  we  claim  the  proud  rank  and  legitimate  title  of  a 
Doctor,  that  is,  "  a  teacher" — see  Webster — not  a  pill  pedler.  Dr.  Stew- 
art's whole  article  is  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  its  style  so  quiet 
and  philosophical,  that  we  shall  not  mar  it  by  extracting,  but  give  entire 
that  part  of  it  that  relates  to  the  medical  treatment  by  inhalation. 

The  use  of  remedies  in  aerial  form,  is  singularly  adapted  to  affections  of  those 
organs  which  are  anatomically  and  physiologically  adapted  to  the  contact  of  air. 
The  delicate  structure  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  causes,  them  to  respond  in- 
stantly to  any  impression  made  upon  them  by  substances  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  the  air.  The  comparative  purity  of  the  air  is,  for  the  most 
part,  instantly  detected  by  some  portion  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  ordinary 
respiration,  and  the  presence  of  deleterious  particles,  or  of  such  a  state  of  atmo- 
sphere as  imparts  a  feeling  of  refreshment  and  vigor  to  them,  are  evidences  of 
the  instantaneous  effects  produced  for  evil  or  for  good. 

Persons  exposed  to  chemical  fumes,  experience  more  or  less  irritation  in  the 
throat  and  lungs,  and  such  as  are  for  the  first  time  brought  into  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  such  emanations,  have  instantly  an  excitement  and  cough  produced, 
of  a  very  distressing  character.  That  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  establishments, 
nitrous  and  sulphurous  acid  vapors  in  chemical  factories,  produce  an  immediate 
impression  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  a  tickling  and  harassing  cough,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  vapor  diffused  through  the  air. 

Workmen  also  in  cutlery  establishments,  or  where  there  is  much  dust  float- 
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ing,  always  show  the  effects  of  such  an  atmosphere  on  the  lungs,  and  have 
usually  coughs  of  a  very  serious  character. 

Tlie  effects  of  effluvia  from  vegetable  substances,  and  the  aroma  of  flowers  in 
causing  an  attack  of  asthma,  or  the  fumes  and  fine  powder  of  ipecacuanha  when 
breathed,  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  are  only  mentioned  in  this  place, 
as  affording  evidences  of  the  instantaneous  impressions  received  by  the  delicate 
membrane  lining  every  part  of  the  air  passages. 

Some  of  these  impressions  are  of  an  agreeable  and  salutary  nature,  such  as 
the  vapor  of  turpentine  ;  and  workmen  in  India-rubber  factories,  the  emana- 
tions of  which  are  analogous  to  the  particles  of  turpentine  vapor,  are,  as  I  am 
informed  by  a  well  known  manufacturer  of  this  article,  remarkably  free  from 
pulmonary  diseases. 

A  sojourn  in  the  pine  forests,  in  some  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  is  described 
by  those  who  have  used  this  mode  of  treatment,  as  affording  a  decidedly  agree- 
able and  refreshing  feeling  in  the  warmth  and  vigor  that  it  imparts ;  while  the 
air  of  a  greenhouse  and  that  loaded  with  moisture,  as  is  experienced  at  sea,  is 
so  grateful  m.  some  forms  of  the  disease,  while  equal  relief  is  afforded  in  an- 
other form  by  the  dry  air  of  a  mountainous  region. 

From  the  extreme  delicacy,  therefore,  of  the  lungs,  and  their  susceptibility 
to  sudden  impressions  when  active  substances  are  breathed,  it  is  obvious  that 
remedies  applied  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  by  inhalation,  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  speedily  followed  by  their  appropriate  results,  than  if  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  method,  which  requires  them  to  travel  through  the  entire 
circulation  before  reaching  the  part  to  be  influenced.  Not  only  the  surface  of 
the  air  tubes,  but  the  extreme  minute  sacs  of  the  air  cells  and  the  cavities  of  ab- 
scesses and  ulcers,  may  thus  in  a  moment  be  reached,  and  the  remedies  applied 
directly  to  the  diseased  surfaces.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi- 
tal  tubes  needs  stimulating,  the  remedies  for  effecting  this  object  can  be  applied 
du'ectly  to  the  part,  and  the  desired  result  obtained  in  far  less  time  than  by  any 
other  means.  In  cases  of  cough  proceeding  solely  from  irritation  in  a  deep- 
seated  part  of  the  lungs,  when  it  is  desirable  to  relieve  it  by  the  use  of  an  anodyne, 
it  will  be  found  that  inspiration,  by  conveying  the  remedy  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  most  effectually  afford  relief,  and  that  more  permanently  than  if  the 
anodyne  were  administered  in  the  usual  mode. 

The  long-continued  use  of  expectorants  by  the  stomach  in  certain  chronic 
affections,  especially  of  such  as  cause  more  or  less  nausea,  do  often  produce,  in 
addition  to  their  specific  effect,  some  unnecessary  derangement  iu  another  or- 
gan, and  much  prostration  of  vital  energy,  which  the  patient  may  be  but  little 
able  to  sustain.  A  persevering  use  of  nauseating  remedies  will  cause  great  de- 
rangement in  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  complicate,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
original  malady.  All  these  effects  may  often  be  avoided  by  a  proper  use  of  in- 
haling remedies. 

Fumigation. — Fumigation,  or  inhaling  the  smoke  and  vapor  of  certain  sub- 
stances, has,  from  time  to  time,  been  commended  ;  but  the  careless  and  rough 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed,  and  the  want  of  discrimination  in  the 
diseases  for  which  it  has  been  recommended,  has  caused  it  to  be  at  present,  al- 
most entirely  neglected.  Indeed,  fumigation  can  scarcely  be  applicable  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs ;  the  structure  of  which  is  so  delicate,  that  the  minute  par- 
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tides  of  which  smoke  is  composed,  finding  their  way  into  the  air  cells,  become 
a  source  of  irritation  to  the  lungs.  In  smoking  tobacco  or  stramonium  for 
asthma,  the  unburnt  particles  accompany  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant  in  the 
form  of  smoke,  and  not  unfrequently  defeat  the  object  desired.  So,  also,  the 
fumigation  of  tar — the  mode  of  preparation  recommended  by  Sir  Alexander 
Crichton,  by  the  direct  application  of  heat — extricates  also  the  products  of  im- 
perfect combustion.  In  some  affections  of  the  lungs,  great  relief  has  been  expe- 
rienced ;  but  in  some  forms  of  the  same  disease,  complete  disappointment  has 
ensued,  resulting  from  tho  cause  already  mentioned,  connected  with  a  want  of 
sufficient  care  in  examining  the  precise  condition  of  the  lungs. 

The  neglect  of  a  proper  discrimination  in  the  disease,  has  led  to  repeated 
failures  in  the  use  of  the  means  referred  to.  Thus  fumigation  with  tar  has 
been  used  in  "  consumption."  There  can  scarcely  be  anything  more  indefinite 
than  this  term,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Some  persons  with 
"  consumption"  may  have  so  active  an  inflammation  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs 
or  air  passages,  as  to  render  the  remedy  altogether  inapplicable.  So  with 
asthma;  if  a  suitable  and  careful  investigation  be  not  made,  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco may  be  ignorantly  applied  in  the  congestive  form,  and  not  in  the  spas- 
modic. The  smoke  of  rosin  has  been  advised  for  chronic  cough ;  but  if  the 
actual  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes  is  that  of  inflamma- 
tion in  any  degree,  it  will  greatly  aggi'avate  all  the  symptoms.  Indeed,  fumiga- 
tions are  applicable  to  but  few  conditions  of  these  parts,  but  all  the  appropriate 
remedies  can  be  breathed  into  the  lungs  through  the  medium  of  wateiy  vapor, 
without  pi'oducing  any  of  the  evils  of  an  extraneous  substance. 

Vapor  of  Water. — As  water  is  freely  formed  in  the  lungs,  and  as  they 
are  always  bedewed  with  its  vapor,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  most  natur&,l 
substance  that  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  therefbre,  but  follow- 
ing the  indications  of  nature,  to  use  it  as  a  medium  for  applying  the  requisite 
remedies,  and  thus  escape  the  hazard  of  employing  irritating  and  uncongenial 
substances,  which  must  enter  the  lungs  by  smoking  or  fumigation. 

Whatever  remedies  are  to  be  used  by  breathing,  ought  to  be  evaporated  in 
connection  with  water,  and  if  the  remedy  selected  be  the  appropriate  one,  no 
unpleasant  effects  can  ever  occur  from  the  presence  in  the  lungs  of  fine  me- 
chanical particles,  existing  in  the  form  of  the  dust  or  smoke  of  burning  sub- 
stances. The  chemical  irritation,  also,  of  empyreumatic  oil,  will  also  be  avoided; 
the  heat  being  fully  controlled  find  limited,  by  the  impossibility  of  heating  the 
water  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  temperature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  effect 
the  formation  of  this  oil.  It  is  not  intended  to  record  the  detail  of  cases,  but 
simply  to  give  the  results  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies, as  have  been  found  of  decided  efficiency,  and  always  administered  in  con- 
nection with  the  vapor  of  water. 

The  vapor  of  water  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  simple  catarrh  in 
its  first  stage,  indicated  by  pain  over  the  eyebrows,  soreness  and  dryness  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  a  slight  fever.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  this  kind ;  they  are  usually  delicate,  and  are  extremely  liable  to 
"take  cold"  upon  the  slightest  change  of  temperature.  They  always  experi- 
ence more  or  less  debility,  such  as  is  universally  felt  during  the  prevalence  of 
influenza.     There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  collection  of  materia  medica,  in  such 
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cases,  so  efficacious  as  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  water.  It  should  be  in- 
haled from  a  large  basin,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  nose  and  mouth  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  forming  stage  of  influenza,  the  same  course  will  often  arrest  the  symp- 
toms and  give  immediate  relief.  But  the  disease  is  sometimes  so  violent  in  its 
invasion  that  other  active  measures  will  often  be  required.  In  common  catarrh, 
however,  not  depending  on  epidemic  influence,  and  mild  cases  of  influenza,  im- 
mediate relief  is  for  the  most  part  experienced.  In  acute  bronchitis,  also, 
where  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  been,  in  a  measure  subdued,  and 
the  skin  has  become  relaxed,  the  efficacy  of  inhaling  the  vapor  of  water  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  as  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed.  In  this 
aflection,  and  in  all,  when  it  is  intended  chiefly  to  reach  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  air  passages,  it  ought  to  be  breathed  from  a  proper  inhaler,  made  of  glass 
or  porcelain ;  either  of  these  is  better  than  metal,  it  is  especially  useful  when 
the  inflamed  membrane  is  still  dry,  and  the  expectoration  scanty.  A  large 
quantity  of  vapor  is  given  ofl"  from  the  lungs  in  health,  amoimtifig  to  more  than 
one  pound  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  this  process  is  to  any  extent  arrested, 
as  is  the  case  in  inflammation  of  these  parts,  much  distress  and  pain  necessarily 
ensue  ;  and  for  its  restoration,  I  know  of  nothing  so  speedy  as  that  of  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  vapor  to  the  inflamed  surface,  which  acts  much  in  the  manner 
of  a  tepid  or  warm  bath  to  the  skin.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that,  as  in  the 
former  instance^  it  is  not  so  beneficial  in  robust  persons  as  in  those  who  are 
more  delicate,  and  on  this  account  ought  not  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  measures*. 

Stimulating  inhalations  are  highly  useful  to  excite  the  debilitated  part,  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  These  may  consist  of  the  vapor  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  Can- 
ada balsam,  Venice  turpentine,  and  that  of  the  fir.  In  all  debilitated  states  of 
the  air  passages,  especially  in  old  persons,  this  course  is  attended  with  most 
admirable  results.  Although  all  these  substances  have  properties  in  common, 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  each,  which  renders  a  selection  necessary — only 
to  be  determined  by  a  cautious  use  and  watching  of  their  effects.  A  small 
quantity  of  either  of  these  articles  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water; 
the  vapor  of  which,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  may  be  inhaled  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. To  avoid  the  fatigue  of  repeated  inhalations,  the  water  may  be  evapo- 
rated from  a  large  vessel,  so  as  to  fill  the  room.  Tar,  which  is  the  product  of 
burning  the  cones  of  the  pine,  comes  under  this  head.  It  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  phthisis,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak.  Benzoin  is  an  impor- 
tant remedy  for  chronic  bronchitis.  Unless  great  caution  is  used,  it  is  apt  to 
create  coughing.  It  had  better  be  inhaled  from  a  large  vessel,  and  not  from  an 
inhaler,  for  by  diluting  it,  it  will  cause  much  less  irritation.  Balsam  of  tolu  ig 
another  article,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  those  cases  which  require  an  active 
stimulant ;  the  vapor  of  this  substance  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  through  an 
inhaler,  as  it  is  not  as  likely  to  irritate  the  lungs  as  benzoin.  The  excessive 
discharge  of  a  thin  fluid  in  debilitated  or  aged  persons  will  often  be  aiTested  by 
the  use  of  this  species  of  vapor,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  half  a  pint 
of  water,  slowly  evaporated  by  a  spirit  lamp. 

This  relaxed  state  of  the  membrane  lining  the  lungs  sometimes  requires  the 
use  of  astringent  and  tonic  vapors.     For  this  purpose,  tannin,  oak  bark,  pure 
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green  tea,  cinchona  bark,  each  has  been  in  its  turn  successful  in  affording  relief. 
A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  a  decoction  of  cinchona  bark,  have  ap- 
peared to  add  greatly  to  its  tonic  powers. 

Vinegar  is  an  excellent  stimulant  where  it  is  required  to  excite  expectora- 
tion, and  to  soften  the  tough  raucous  that  may  have  collected  in  the  air  passages. 
It  is  necessary  that  pure  distilled  vinegar  should  be  used,  as  common  vinegar  is 
apt  to  contain  sulphuric  acid. 

Inhaling  the  vapor  of  stramonium,  is  highly  useful  in  allaying  the  paroxysms 
of  spasmodic  asthma ;  so,  also,  that  of  tobacco.  Both  these  substances  should 
be  used  with  great  care.  The  advantage  of  combining  medicinal  vapors  with 
water,  is  in  no  case  more  apparent  than  in  the  use  of  tobacco ;  for,  besides  the 
smoke  which  passes  into  the  lungs,  in  ordinary  smoking,  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  is  an  active  poison,  also  passes  with  it ;  whereas  the  proper  active  part 
t)f  the  plant,  the  nicotia  and  a  volatile  oil,  alone  enter  the  lungs  with  the  aqueous 
vapor.  The  employment  of  tobacco  requires  a  great  deal  of  caution,  especially 
in  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  its  use. 

There  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  in  young  females ;  it  exists  without  evi-*  • 
dence  of  any  disease,  and  appears  to  be  purely  a  nervous  cough  without  any 
distinct  disease.  Inhalations  of  the  vapor  of  hops,  or  the  extract  of  hops,  will 
often  afford  relief;  and  occasionally,  it  Will  be  necessary  to  use  the  conium,  or 
stramonium  ;  but  under  whatever  treatment,  it  is  too  frequently  a  very  obsti- 
nate, but  not  a  dangerous  affection. 

In  sore  throat  great  relief  is  obtained  by  inhaling  the  vapor  of  water,  hops, 
vinegar^  and  chamomile.  Whatever  other  measures  are  adopted,  these  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Pulmonary  CoNSUMPTioN.^-The  detail  of  tiie  nature  and  progi'ess  of  this 
formidable  disease  has  already  been  given.  In  accordance  with  the  design  of 
this  treatise,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  such  substances  as  have 
been  found  useful  in  the  form  of  vapor,  in  curing  the  disease  and  in  alleviating 
the  distress  which  accompanies  it  in  its  various  stages.  Balsam  of  Peru,  bal- 
sam of  tolu,  storax,  benzoin,  and  myrrh,  stimulate  the  parts  of  the  lungs  which 
are  the  seat  of  the  ulcers  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  only  useful  in  cases  of  gi-eat 
prostration,  and  where  there  is  little  inflammation  in  the  affected  part.  For 
the  same  condition  of  the  affected  part,  tar  is  useful.  For  a  less  amount  of 
stimulation,  the  vapor  from  squills,  or  elecampagne,  will  be  found  useful.  In 
violent  and  distressing  coughs,  sedative  inhalations  will  be  required,  as  the  co- 
nium, or  stramonium,  the  latter  infused  in  ether,  fifteen  drops  to  half  a  drachm 
of  which,  may  be  inhaled  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Iodine,  is  also,  in  some  cases, 
beneficial ;  but  from  the  extreme  irritating  nature  of  its  vapor,  it  requires  to  be 
combined  with  an  anodyne,  as  the  conium,  and  then  to  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion. The  tincture  of  the  iodide  of  potass,  and  the  tincture  of  conium,  may  be 
combined,  and  about  two  drachms  of  the  former,  and  twenty  drops  of  the  lat- 
ter, used  for  inhalation.  I  have  used  the  vapor  of  alcohol  with  most  beneficial 
effects  in  confirmed  phthisis.  Indeed,  it  has  been  followed  by  more  decidedly 
good  results,  than  any  other  remedy  that  I  have  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
this  formidable  disease.  The  patient  should  be  made  to  breathe  alcoholic  vapor 
from  an  inhaler,  or  the  atmosphere  that  immediately  surrounds  him  may  be 
impregnated  with  the  vapor,  by  swathing  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  with  a 
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soft  towel,  kept  moist  by  any  alcoholic  fluid,  found  to  be  the  most  agreeable. 
The  warmth  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  necessary  quantity  of 
alcohol.  The  latter  is  the  mode  which  I  have  adopted,  when  the  patient  is 
quite  debilitated  and  requires  to  be  surrounded  with  vapor.  A  most  hopeless 
case  of  consumption  occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  a  man  who  had  previously 
lost  two  brothers  with  the  same  disease,  and  was  treated  as  the  last  resource 
by  alcoholic  vapor.  Perfect  recovery  followed,  and  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  vigorous  health. 

In  the  application  of  remedies,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  lungs  ought  to  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible,  by 
all  the  means  which  modern  science  has  placed  in  our  hands ;  for  it  is  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained  that  the  proper  application  and  ultimate 
success  depend. 

Whenever  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  disease  increased  by  the 
employment  of  inhaling  remedies,  an  error  has  been  made  in  the  diagnosis,*  or 
it  is  so  complicated  as  to  make  an  application  that  is  suited  to  the  affection  in 
its  simple  state,  inapplicable  to  its  complicated  condition ;  indeed,  the  most 
watchful  care  is  necessary  in  all  affections  of  the  lungs,  for  there  is  no  organ 
equally  liable  to  so  great  a  variety  of  derangements,  often  existing  also  at  the 
same  time.  A  careful  testing  of  their  susceptibility  must  always  be  used,  by 
Gommencing  with  remedies  of  the  mildest  and  least  imtating  character. 


Art.  XXX. — Remarkahle  Instances  of  the  Effect  of  the  Imagination  of 
the  Mother  on  her  Unborn  Child. 

That  mother  who  would  be  blessed  with  lovely  and  healthy  children,  should  keep  watch  over  her 
most  secret  emotions  and  passions. — Womkn  and  hkb.  Diseases. 

We  have  cited  in  our  last  number  some  interesting  instances  of  the  im- 
pressions produced  through  the  mind  of  the  mother  upon  her  unborn  child. 
This  shows  us  the  influence  of  mental  disquiet  over  that  plastic  power  that 
delights  in  beauty  and  abhors  deformity.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
consider  the  support  this  proposition  derives,  from  the  analogy  of  those 
guards  nature  throws  around  the  production  of  her  intended  forms — to 
protect  them  from  the  operation  of  the  more  palpable  causes  of  derange- 
ment— such  as  mechanical  shocks,  the  consequences  of  gravitation,  etc. 
Everything  that  can  illustrate  the  causes  of  deformity,  or  even  by  remote 
possibility  influence  the  development  of  perfection  and  beauty,  must  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  those  who  would  be  blessed  with  healthy  off- 
spring.- If  we  investigate  the  subject  philosophically,  we  will  find  that  all 
the  formative  processes  of  nature,  require  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  re- 
sult, a  degree  of  quiet.     The  particles  that  float  in  the  liquid,  where  nature 

*  Diagnosis — is  the  art  of  discriminating  diseases. 
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designs  to  elaborate  a  crystal,  must  not  be  disturbed ;  each  atom  seeks  its 
fellow,  in  obedience  to  a  law  impressed  upon  it  by  the  great  Contriver, 
"Who,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  sileni  spheres." 

Should  the  menstruum  be  agitated,  the  formative  process  is  interrupted,  and 
the  beautiful  and  sharp  angles  of  the  crystal,  and  its  smooth  facets,  are  de- 
formed. 

Proceeding  upward  to  animal  formations,  we  find  that  all  the  lower  tribes 
are  impressed  by  the  Creator  with  a  knowledge  of  the  universal  law.  The 
insects  that  deposit  their  ova  upon  leaves  that  vibrate  under  the  aciion  of 
the  wind,  and  oscillate  with  every  zephyr,  afford  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  internal  structure  of  the  egg  is  so  formed,  that  no  material  derange- 
ment can  occur,  the  vital  germ  taking  that  position  only  that  will  insure  its 
proper  development,  noth withstanding  the  constant  motion  of  its  envelope. 

When  the  process  of  incubation  has  advanced  in  the  silence  of  the  nest, 
far  enough  to  have  formed  the  heart,  that  organ  may  be  seen  upon  open- 
ing the  egg,  vibrating  with  the  nicety  of  the  pendulum,  upon  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  ventricles,  and  forcing  the  blood  through  its  single  artery  and  its 
branches  ;  turn  it  which  way  you  will,  it  always  assumes  a  single  position, 
and  that  the  only  one  intended  by  nature. 

^  The  human  foetus  also,  with  rare  exceptions  (probably  always  produc- 
tive of  unnatural  or  monstrous  formations),  is  suspended  by  the  arteries  and 
vein  that  connect  it  with  the  womb  whence  it  receives  its  nourishment, 
in  that  position  that  will  best  insure  its  healthful  development  and  proper 
presentation  at  the  birth,  and  is  surrounded  with  membranes  filled  with  wa- 
ter ;  this  arrangement  best  conduces  to  its  protection  from  those  accidental 
mechanical  shocks  to  which  the  mother  is  constantly  liable ;  force  from  the 
external  w^orld,  could  not  so  readily  communicate  injury  through  the  wa- 
ter in  which  it  is  suspended.  These  are  the  mechanical  guards  of  our  ever 
watchful  universal  mother. 

Whether  the  impressions  of  the  mother's  mind  do  or  do  not  influence  its 
formation,  we  can  only  judge  by  facts.  How  this  may  occm^  we  know 
not ;  but  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of 
m  our  philosophy."  Is  it  in  truth  any  greater  mystery  than  our  existence  ? 
The  following  interesting  letter  reached  us  in  time  for  pubhcation,  and 
we  prefer  giving  it  to  adding  what  we  had  prepared  from  our  own  notes  : 

Marietta,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir— In  reading  an  extract  from  your  journal,  in  that  of  Morris  & 
Willis',  my  mind  was  instantly  carried  back  to  other  days,  when,  a  youth,  I  re- 
sided in  the  beautiful  state  of  Vermont.  It  was  then  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  several  very  interesting  cases,  which  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
tliat  maturer  years  has  not  obliterated.  If  you  deem  the  following  worthy  of 
a  place  upon  the  pages  of  your  "Scalpel,"  they  are  at  your  semce.     I  shall 
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withhold  names,  of  course ;  but  there  are  doubtless,  many  who  will  recognize 
at  once  the  allusions,  as  they  refer  to  individuals  now  living. 

Case  1. — A  gentleman,  residing  in  Brandon,  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  removed 
to  New  York  City,  and  while  residing  there,  went  one  day  to  visit  the  zoologi- 
cal garden.  While  there  his  wife,  who  was  enciente,  and  who,  withal,  was  of 
a  highly  nervous  temperament,  became  greatly  alarmed  in  consequence  of  the 
ferocity  of  a  beautiful  Bengal  tiger,  which  was  enraged  at  being  disturbed  while 
sleeping.  The  lady  fainted.  In  process  of  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy 
boy,  which  grew  like  other  children.  After  the  child  was  old  enough  to  run 
about  and  play  with  its  mates,  it  was  observed  of  him  that  he  exhibited 
the  strangest  of  tempers  whenever  he  became  vexed  a.t  any  little  thing.  At 
such  times  he  would  growl,  and  shriek,  and  fly  at  the  faces  of  his  companions 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  wild-cat — tearing  their  clothes,  biting  and  scratching 
their  faces,  and  the  like — his  eyes,  during  the  paroxysm,  being  of  a  fiery  or 
green  color,  like  those  of  the  cat  when  angiy  or  seen  in  the  dark.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  became  large  enough  to  run  out  of  doors  and  play  with 
other  boys,  it  became  necessary  for  an  older  person  to  accompany  him,  to  pre- 
vent his  injuring  his  playmates  during  his  paroxysms  of  fury.  At  other  times 
he  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  very  ajfFectionate.  The  sounds  he 
uttered  were  precisely  like  those  uttered  by  cats  when  fighting.  I  should  have 
added  that  his  parents  removed  to  their  former  place  of  residence  when  the 
child  was  an  infant.  What  he  became,  in  after  years,  I  know  not,  as  I  left 
the  place  when  he  was  about  five  years  old. 

Case  2. — In  the  same  town  of  Brandon  lived  a  man — a  farmer — who,  one 
morning,  desired  his  wife  (to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  a  short  time)  to 
go  to  the  barn  and  assist  him  in  killing  and  dressing  a  calf.  The  wife  of  the 
man's  brother,  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  going,  being  tinctured  Avith  certain 
"whims"  or  "notions,"  but  to  no  purpose.  She  went.  The  calf  was  thrown 
upon  its  side,  and  as  the  man  was  in  the  act  of  applying  the  knife  to  its  throat, 
his  wife  helping  to  hold  it  down,  it  suddenly  sprang  up,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  a  severe  cut  across  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  knife  passing  over  and  cutting 
oflf  one  of  its  ears.  The  woman  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  ran  to  the  house. 
In  due  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  living  child.  Well,  that  was  natural  enough. 
Yes,  but  what  then  ?  Why,  the  child  had  a  hare-lip,  each  lip  being  deeply 
cut  through,  and  the  cleft  in  the  superior  one  extending  entirely  through  it,  and 
far  back  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.  The  child  had  but  one  ear, 
also.  The  physician  in  attendance  immediately  sent  for  aid,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  closing  the  fissure,  the  child  died.  I  presume  the  parents  are  now  liv- 
ing, and  one  or  both  physicians  who  were  present  on  the  occasion.  How  will 
Mr.  Incredulity  account  for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  I  have  read  what  a  certain 
learned  author  says  of  a  child  born  with  a  wooden  leg,  which  had  an  iron  fer- 
rule on  the  end  of  it — but  facts  are  one  thing,  and  nonsense  another. 

Case  3. — In  Rutland,  Vt.,  lived  a  man  who  was  given  to  strong  drink.  His 
wife — an  excellent  woman — had  a  favorite  pet  cat,  which  she  loved  immode- 
rately. One  day  the  man  came  in,  and  found  liis  wife  holding  her  favorite 
tabby,  as  usual.  Being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  passion,  he  seized  the 
cat,  and  with  an  oath,  dashed  its  head  against  the  hearth.     The  wife  was 
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greatly  affected.  Some  montlis  after,  she  gave  birth  to  a  female  child,  whose 
physical  organization  presented  strange  peculiarities.  Its  face  bore  the  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  cat — having  no  chin,  with  the  mouth  quite  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  face — the  nose  long  and  depressed,  and  the  eyes  like  those  of 
the  cat.  The  hands  were  deformed — very  short  fingers,  crooked,  and  sharp 
nails.  The  child  lived,  and  when  I  saw  her  in  1830,  she  was  nine  years  old. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  her  mother,  but  shunned  her  father.  She  had 
never  spoken  a  word,  but  made  known  her  wants  by  a  kind  of  yalling,  cat-like 
sound,  which  was  horrible  to  hear.  Will  Mr.  Incredulity,  or  his  brother,  ac- 
count for  this  case  ? 

Case  4. — In  the  same  town  resided  a  child,  upon  whose  face  was  a  peculiar 
red  stain.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  :  At  a  wedding  party  given  to 
the  young  couple  soon  after  their  marriage,  the  bride,  by  some  accident,  received 
the  contents  of  a  wine-glass  upon  her  face  as  she  was  playfully  running  from 
one  room  to  another.  It  spattered  her  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  caused  her 
much  confusion  of  mind,  and  not  a  little  anger.  Their  first-born  child  came 
into  the  world  with  its  face  well  covered  with  claret,  its  neck  and  breast  being 
in  the  same  state.  As  it  increased  in  years,  the  color  of  the  mark  became 
brighter;  and  if  any  of  your  readers  ever  walked  in  the  region  of  '•'■  Freeman'' s,'' 
in  the  north  part  of  East  Rutland  village,  they  have  doubtless  often  met  the 
same  red-visaged  little  urchin,  and  stopped  to  wonder  why  nature  was  so 
naughty. 

Case  5. — If  any  of 'your  readers  ever  attended  church  in  the  brick  edifice,  in 
the  north  part  of  the  same  town,  they  may  remember  of  having  seen  a  young 
man,  some  seventeen  years  since,  one  half  of  whose  forehead  was  covered  with 
an  unseemly  mass  of  coarse,  red  and  black  hair,  presenting  not  a  very  agreea- 
ble appearance.  Its  history  is  as  follo-vys  :  The  father  of  that  young  man  owned 
a  favorite  heifer,  which  one  day  got  mired,  and  no  man  being  about,  the  wife 
and  mother  exerted  herself  very  much  to  extricate  the  young  cow  from  her 
uncomfortable  condition.  It  was  in  vain.  She  sat  down,  exhausted,  and  com- 
menced patting  the  dumb  animal  upon  the  head,  admiring  and  playing  with  the 
curl  in  the  centre  of  its  forehead.  Some  months  afterward  a  child  was  bona 
to  the  fond  parents,  having  a  tuft  of  coarse  hair,  quite  unlike  in  both  color  and 
quality  to  that  upon  the  rest  of  the  head,  covering  nearly  one  half  its  forehead, 
having  the  same  curl,  or  rosette  shape  which  existed  on  the  forehead  of  the 
young  cow.     What  says  Mr.  Incredulity  to  that  1 

Case  6. — Some  years  since  a  gentleman  from  Clarendon,  Vt.,  was  crossing 
the  North  River,  near  Albany,  in  an  open  boat,  in  company  with  two  other 
men.  When  midway  the  stream  (it  being  a  little  dark),  one  of  the  men  sud- 
denly seized  a  broken  oar  and  struck  the  man  first  alluded  to  over  the  head, 
cutting  a  severe  gash  through  the  scalp,  and  rendering  him  senseless.  The 
object  was  robbery,  but  they  were  defeated  in  their  purpose.  The  circum- 
stances were  soon  communicated  to  the  friends  of  the  injured  man,  and  his 
wife,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  was  gi'eatly  distressed.  Some  seven 
or  eight  months  afterward,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  upon  whose  head  was  a 
wound  coiTesponding  in  shape  and  position  with  that  made  upon  her  husband's 
head,  which  had  not  healed  when  he  returned  home.  Adhesive  straps  caused 
the  wound  to  heal  kindly,  and  the  child  lived. 
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Case  7. — Some  few  years  since,  a  clergyman  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  wa^ 
riding  out  with  his  wife,  in  a  covered  sleigh.  While  riding  along,  they  were 
met  by  another  team,  the  horses  attached  to  which  were  running  away.  In 
passing  on  the  wrong  side,  the  head  of  one  of  the  horses  came  in  contact 
with  the  covered  sleigh,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  top,  slightly  injuring  the 
gentleman,  and  greatly  alarming  his  wife.  The  idea  took  hold  of  her  mind 
that  all  his  head,  above  his  eyes,  v/as  carried  away,  and  she  repeatedly  put  up 
her  hand  to  ascertain  if  his  head  was  reall}^  where  it  ought  to  be.  Some 
months  elapsed,  and  the  lady  gave  birth  to  a  living  child.  Does  Mr.  Incredu- 
lity ask  if  it  had  a  horse's  head  ?  Ah,  well,  let  facts  speak.  The  child  had  a 
face,  but  above  its  eyes  it  had  no  head  or  brain.  It  of  course  lived  but  a  veiy 
brief  period.  The  father  is  now  living  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  and  is  a 
Baptist  clergyman.  Yours,  truly,  J.  A.  T.,  M.  D. 

» 

(to  be  continued.) 
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"  Black  spirits  and  wliite,  blue  spirits  and  grey, 
Mingle — mingle' — mingle  ;  you  that  mingle  may.'* 

In  our  classification  of  the  brethren  in  the  last  number,  we  are  quite 
aware,  we  were  not  as  accurate  as  Cuvier,  and  have  reason  to  believe  we 
omitted  several  species  fairly  entitled  to  notice ;  we  assure  our  medical 
friends,  it  was  from  no  unconsciousness  of  their  merits,  but  from  pure  for- 
getfulness.  In  our  present  effort,  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  the  omis- 
sions with  descriptions  of  such  individual  specimens  only,  as  are  deserving 
of  notice,  having  included  the  balance  of  the  genera  and  species,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Infusoria — for  our  next  number. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  fairly  entitled  to  our  first  attention,  not  only  from  the 
prominence  of  his  position  as  the  late  President  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
but  from  that  uniform  kindness  and  excellence  of  heart  that  make  him  beloved 
wherever  he  is  knovm.  Should  our  friend  and  preceptor  think  we  are 
taking  an  odd  method  of  proving  our  esteem  by  exposing  some  of  his  inno- 
cent peculiarities,  we  can  only  assure  him  that  he  pays  the  forfeit  of  his 
irresistible  drollery.  Like  the  Laplander,  who  proves  "  by  thumps  upon 
your  back  how  he  esteems  your  merit,"  or  the  grisly  bear  himself,  who 
gives  you  perhaps  a  gentle  hug,  and  then  quits  you  for  more  enticing  game, 
we  are  only  following  out  our  nature ;  a  laughing  philosopher  is  our  admi- 
ration, and  we  honestly  believe  a  chat  with  our  bear,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
hug,  is  worth  all  the  physic  in  his  wallet.  Let  us  attempt  a  sketch  as  we 
first  saw  him  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  reputation,  when  old  Ptutger's 
College- — our  venerable  alma  mater — was  in  full  blast,  making  doctors  by 
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tlie  hundred,  its  guns  manned  with  Mott,  Bush,  Hosack,  McNevin,  the  Ursa 
Major,  and  Griscom,  and  firing  away  at  the  old  battery  in  Barclay  street.'^* 

Five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches ;  figure  well  set  and  of  equal  dimensions ; 
glorious  forehead ;  massive  nose,  denoting  great  generosity  and  intellectual 
vigor ;  large  grey  eyes,  covered  with  gold  spectacles ;  powerful  and  sen- 
sual mouth,  showing  a  high  degree  of  animal  life,  and  a  perfect  ability  to 
appreciate  good  cheer ;  hair  grizzled,  and  radiating  from  the  forehead,  whence^ 
and  likewise  from  some  other  peculiarities,  the  name,  Ursa  Major. 

Scene  first :  Thirty  pupils  present — ourselves  entering  very  late  ;  the 
professor  examining  the  class.  On  opening  the  door,  and  entering,  a  thun- 
dering look  through  the  glasses — "Mr.  D ,  who  discovered  the  thoracic 

duct  ?"  Answer,  "  Peoquot ;"  and,  in  a  louder  voice—"  Who  discovered 
the  lacteals  ?"  (See  our  article  on  Purgatives.)  Answer,  "  Assellius." 
Professor  (sotto  voce,  yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room)— 
"  The  devil !  Professor  Porson  the  Second  !" — no  more  questions  to  us 

at  that  time ;  if  there  had  been,  we  should  have  been  shorn  of  our  honors  ; 
for  it  so  happened  we  were  just  from  an  indolent  loll  over  our  classical  dic- 
tionary, where  all  the  doings  of  the  defunct  worthies  were  posted  up.  The 
questioning  was  continued  where  it  was  left  off  on  our  entrance,  with  a 
southern  pupil,  apd  we  had  leisure  to  make  our  observations  on  our  friend. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  nature  had  given  hini  a  temperament  equal  to  his 
body,  and  Caliban  himself  might  have  envied  him  that.  Glancing  his  eye 
over  his  spectacles,  anon  on  this  side  and  that,  like  a  buffalo  chafed  by  the 
hunter,  he  seemed  every  moment  ready  to  gore  some  unfortunate  wight 
who  should  fail  to  answer ;  yet  believe  us,  reader,  this  peculiar  manner 
covered  a  heart  full  of  the  warmest  and  kindliest  sympathy,  and  a  head 
replete  with  knowledge.  Alas !  none  can  know  how  much  there  is  to  pro- 
duce a  repulsive  manner,  in  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  occupied  with  far 
other  things  than  the  foolish  questions  of  the  ill-educated  student,  or  ner- 
vous invalid.  E'o  man  was  ever  more  attentive  to  his  patient ;  none  had  a 
readier  word  of  sympathy,  a  kindlier  jest,  or  a  more  side-splitting  anecdote, 
than  the  Ursa  Major ;  and  none  more  willingly  relieved  the  pecuniary 
wants  of  a  patient,  and  that  in  a  manner  so  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  and  gentleness,  that  the  donor  always  managed  to  leave  the  obli- 
gation on  his  side. 

Our  next  interview  was  in  the  library ;  the  doctor  was  indulging  in  his 
favorite  beverage  of  green  tea  and  Regalias,  puffing  and  sipping  away 
with  infinite  relish,  and  we  were  immersed  in  the  quaint  writings  of  some 
antiquated  old  quid,  when  a  thundering  rap  announced  a  visitor.  Starting 
from  his  seat,  the  professor  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  was 
soon  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  Phenomenon  ! — that  wonderful  little  gen- 
tleman had  just  an'ived  from  Paris,  dressed  in  the  latest  extreme,  and  filled 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  French  capital,  and  puffing  and  blowing  like 

*  The  rival  College. 
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g,  speckled  frog.  Then  began  a  scene  we  shall  never  forget.  The  professor, 
always  ready  for  sport,  actually  spinning  round  on  his  feet  as  on  a  pivot, 
with  the  body  of  the  Phenomenon  grasped  tightly  to  his  massive  chest, 
and  the  legs  of  the  little  man  making  a  radius  as  they  flew  round,  while 
the  words,  half  smothered,  ever  and  anon  found  vent — "  Oh  !  my  dear  Doc- 
tor F !  mon  cher  Paris  !  Dupuytren !  Lisfranc  !  Boyer  !  Roux  !  Lar- 

rey !  and  all  the  glorious  constellation  of  worthies  !     Dear  Doctor  F , 

I  will  tell  you  all,  only  give  me  time.  You  know  nothing — you  can  know 
nothing.  They  know  every  thing.  Old  things  are  done  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new.  Oh  !  mon  cher  Paris  !"  Thus  the  little  man  con- 
tinued raving,  alternately  extending  his  arms  toward  "  mon  cher  Paris," 
and  looking  round  upon  the  Ursa  Major's  elegant  library  with  infinite  con- 
tempt, assuring  him  in  the  most  amiable  manner  it  was  all  trash,  and  ad- 
vising him  at  once  to  sell  out,  and  go  to  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
the  expression  of  the  doctor's  countenance  at  this  rhapsody ;  it  actually 
outdid  himself,  as  we  subsequently  learned — though  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  the  doctor  is  high  pressure  even  yet,  and  the  scene  we  describe  is 
twenty  years  ago.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  hugely.  After  half  an  hour's 
quizzing  as  he  only  could  quiz,  the  professor  accompanied  the  Phenomenon 
to  the  front  door,  and  returned  to  the  library  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance exquisitely  comical.  He  drew  up  in  front  of  the  glass,  and 
addressed  his  reflection  with  infinite  gravity,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice, 

utterly  regardless  of  our  presence — "  Dr. ,  you  poor,  old,  miserable 

— — !  you  wretched !  sell  out  your  traps,  and  all  your  musty  old 

books  ;  go  to  Paris — and  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge  till  your  soul 
is  slaked  with  the  divine  influence.  For  shame,  you  poor  miserable  old 
wretch,  to  sit  here,  while  the  very  effulgence  of  science  irradiates — Mon 
cher  Paris !  (mimicking  the  Phenomenon) — and  a  stray  comet  has  shot  off 
from  the  glorious  constellation  and  alighted  in  this  benighted  hemisphere," 
etc.  All  who  know  the  professor's  gift,  or  have  seen  him  on  his  high  horse, 
will  appreciate  the  style  in  which  he  went  over  this  rhapsody.  Then  tui'n- 
ing  to  us  with  great  seriousness,  and  looking  over  his  spectacles,  assured 
us  we  enjoyed  in  his  office  a  fine  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  tem- 
peraments, and  advised  us  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  improving  our- 
selves in  that  necessary  professional  accomplishment. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  out  the  many  pecuHarities  of  our  kind 
preceptor,  and  learned  to  appreciate  his  excellent  heart.  We  will  relate 
some  more  of  them  at  a  future  time.  The  Ursa  Major  has  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous,  and  an  exquisite  ability  to  enjoy  humor.  Dean 
Swift  never  said  better  things  than  we  have  heard  from  his  lips,  again  and 
again  ;  he  is  indeed  a  fine  example  of  the  old  school ;  long  may  he  enjoy 
the  reputation  for  learning,  wit,  and  benevolence  he  so  well  deserves,  not 
forgetting  his  green  tea  and  cigar. 

But  who  was  he  with  coat  of  formal  cut,  ^nd  white  or  yellow  vest,  and 
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neckcloth  of  exquisite  tie,  yellow  breeches,  and  top-boots,  oh !  so  bril- 
liant !  and  hair  and  whiskers  trimmed  and  brushed  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
descending  the  steps  of  his  mansion  precisely  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  planting  his  feet  with  mathematical  precision,  each  in  the  appropriate 
spot,  while  his  coachman  insensibly  acquired  the  same  habits,  and  almost 
his  master's  walk  ?  Thus  continued  our  friend  and  preceptor,  patiently 
going  his  daily  rounds,  and  using  his  excellent  common  sense,  in  planning 
and  performing  a  series  of  unequaled  and  splendid  operations,  until  he  had 
made  himself  from  a  plain  country  lad,  the  most  distinguished  surgeon  by 
all  odds  in  the  country,  and  in  the  operative  department  of  his  profession, 

equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  world.     As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  M is 

useful,  not  brilliant.  He  indulges  in  much  repetition ;  but  his  experience 
is  boundless,  and  he  always  speaks  the  truth — which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  built  up  his  own  reputation  by 
the  exercise  of  his  one  talent  in  the  good  old  way,  peculiar  to  the  sect  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  We  are  no  flatterer,  as  all  well  know ;  we  speak 
what  is  known  to  be  the  truth,  and  we  most  heartily  advise  a  profitable  use 
of  his  example  to  some  of  his  traducers. 

True  it  is,  we  regret  the  doctor's  connection  with  that  great  doctor  fac- 
tory in  Broadway,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  profession.  We  wish 
he  had  taken  our  humble  advice  on  his  return  from  Europe ;  we  told  hini- 
if  he  thought  proper  to  sit  down  on  a  log  in  the  market-place,  he  would 
be  surrounded  with  a  class  of  hundreds  of  students,  and  all  the  profession 
would  seek  his  experience  in  consultations.  But  the  "  universal  Yankee 
nation"  seized  upon  him  in  the  person  of  several  needy  professors ;  the 
half-plucked  and  bedraggled  wing  of  a  crippled  but  chartered  literary  in- 
stitution, that  needed  part  of  the  fees,  was  thrown  over  them,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  was  hatched — the  "  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity." True  it  is,  that  brilliant  learning,  and  great  sincerity  and  ability 
exist  there,  in  some  of  the  professors,  but  it  is  combined  with  such  wretched 
and  antiquated  nonsense,  and  absurdity,  and  bombastic  falsehood  in  others, 
and  the  distribution  of  their  diplomas  broadcast  upon  every  bumpkin  and 
indolent  fellow  who  can  give  even  a  promise  of  payment  for  his  instruction, 
is  so  notorious,  that  it  ought  to  make  all  concerned  thoroughly  ashamed. 

Our  description  of  the  doctor's  toilette  does  not  apply  to  its  existing 
state ;  on  his  return  from  Paris,  his  well-preserved  and  athletic  figure  was 
arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  gentleman,  worn  in  a  manner  undistin- 
guished from  others,  save  by  an  old  habit  of  solicitude  to  preserve  the 
unsullied  purity  and  folds  of  his  linen,  and  those  absurd  appendages  of 
that  most  unclassical  garment,  the  coat  tails.  May  our  excellent  precep- 
tor long  enjoy  his  well-earned  laurels  and  his  new  clothes. 

But  who  is  he  with  the  sepulchral  countenance,  and  bent  figure,  wrap- 
ped in  his  long-tailed  coat,  and  striding  along  the  streets  with  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  pavement,  and  ideas  concentrated  on  some  new  prob- 
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lem,  just  started  in  his  teeming  brain,  touching  the  "vital  forces;"  or 
else  bestriding  a  beautiful  horse,  of  ominous  blackness ;  he  goes  daintily 
along,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  load  of  wit  and  philosophy  he  carries, 
as  was  the  immortal  Rozinante  of  that  mirror  of  chivalry  who  bestrode 
her  ?  Oh !  but  the  doctor  is  a  philosopher ;  he  rarely  deigns  to  alight 
upon  the  earth  in  his  sublime  physiological  flights :  no  ground  tumbling 
for  him ;  he  prefers  the  lofty ;  careering  amid  the  clouds  and  dancing  upon 
the  sunbeams :  he  believes  not  in  the  vile  doctrine  of  solidism — ^not  he : 
the  blood,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  very  wicked  thing,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible ;  it  is  full  of  mysterious  dangers  and  pernicious  properties.  The 
doctor  is  also  anti-carnivorous  to  a  wonderful  degree :  the  smell  of  beef 
never  disgraces  his  domicil;  its  origin  is  telluric,  and  agrees  not  with  his 
meteoric  and  celestial  views.  Upon  an  occasion  of  extreme  exhaustion, 
after  a  most  gratifying  indulgence  in  several  severe  bleedings,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  forced  so  imwillingly  to  the  recumbent  position  that 
he  actually  lay  upon  the  floor,  a  brother  professor,  of  opposite  sentiments, 
urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  taking  a  little  "  nowishment ;"  the  learned 
gentleman,  having  barely  strength  enough  to  raise  his  head  like  one  of 
those  unfortimate  turtles  we  see  on  their  backs  at  the  doors  of  the  refec- 
tories, replied  with  great  indignation  as  he  essayed  again  to  remove  the 
bandage  and  abstract  a  httle  more  of  the  pernicious  fluid,  the  words  rat- 
tling in  his  throat  from  pure  exhaustion,  "  Professor I  would  rather 

die  a  victim  to  science,  than  be  saved  by  quackery."  Calomel  is,  with 
the  professor,  emphatically  the  bread  of  life)  and  with  the  aid  of  the  lan- 
cet, suflicient  in  his  view  to  starve  all  the  undertakers  in  the  land,  while 
arrow  root  is  food  fit  for  a  giant.  Yet  with  all  his  peculiarities,  the  pro- 
fessor is  a  sincere  and  excellent  man ;  and  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
plete an  assortment  of  philosophers;  without  his  aid  the  medical  reader 
would  not  have  enjoyed  this  excellent  sketch.  Surely  we  have  all  a  right 
to  choose  our  own  doctors  and — butchers. 

Now  clear  the  course;  take  away  all  vile  odors,  outre  spectacles, 
whether  of  garment  or  physiognomy,  and  all  other  unseemly  exhibitions, 
while  we  sketch  the  admirable  Crichton  of  elegant  and  polite  medical  lite- 
rature :  A  slight  figure,  plainly  and  unostentatiously  clad  in  black,  with- 
out an  ornament,  a  highly  nervous  temperament ;  large  dark  eyes,  over- 
shadowed by  a  classical  brow  and  eyelids,  and  a  well-balanced  brain,  his 
other  features  of  most  unsensual  character,  looking  as  though  the  phys- 
ical man  was  kept  utterly  in  subservience  to  the  intellectual.  An  eclectic 
and  dilettante  philosopher  is  Professor  D .  With  the  most  compre- 
hensive views  of  medical  science,  and  the  greatest  industry  and  practical 
experience,  he  is  evidently  painfully  aware  of  its  utter  insufficiency  as  a 
means  of  averting  the  results  of  universal  ignorance  and  the  countless 
errors  of  life ;  he  shows  it  in  every  line  he  writes  and  word  he  utters : 
there  is  no  li^dng  man  who  can  better  fill  his  station  as  Professor  of , 
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and  no  man  who  would  make  a  better  practitioner  if  all  were  intellectual, 
and  no  stupid  man  ever  seriously  sick.  The  professor,  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  the  most  dehcate  perception  of  propriety,  is  fitter  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  the  valley  of  Rasselas,  or  in  heaven,  than  in  Kew  York. 

Silence,  there,  ye  irreverent  crew ;  who  comes,  with  measured  step  and 
slow,  "in  customary  suit  of  solemn  black,"  the  skin  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
and  the  expressive  eye  of  a  dead  codfish.  Methinks  he  is  about  to  open  a 
protracted  meeting,  as  he  produces  a  well-used  roll  of  manuscript,  and  com- 
mences a  disquisition  on  miasms,  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the 
dark  ages.  Surely  it  must  have  been  a  labor  of  love  to  concoct  it :  the 
professor  returns  year  after  ^^ear  to  the  darling  object  of  his  youthful  af- 
fections. *'  Some  men  there  are,"  skys  Bacon,  ''  who  upon  getting  a  fa- 
vorite idea  in  their  brains,  it  is  produced  upon  all  occasions,  never  ceasing 
to  keep  up  a  buzzing  in  their  ears,  and  those  of  every  one  who  will  listen 
to  it."  It  is  curious  to  note  the  conduct  of  the  students  as  the  mysterious 
theory  is  unfolded ;  the  sophomore,  fresh  from  the  lap-stone  or  the 
plough,  strains  his  ears  not  to  lose  a  word,  and  his  pen  catch  the  drop- 
pings of  the  philosopher,  while  the  senior  closes  his  book,  readjusts  his 
quid,  or  tests  the  temper  of  his  knife  upon  the  bench  on  which  he  sits ; 
he  has  ''seen  the  elephant"  before.  The  professor  proceeds  with  solemn 
accent,  weighing  out  his  words  with  such  deliberation  that  it  is  evident  he 
feels  their  value,  and  the  vast  intellectual  effort  they  cost  him,  and  is  de- 
termined that  all  who  hear  him  shall  acknowledge  it :  like  a  funeral  train 
the  lecture  proceeds.  The  professor  becomes  metaphysical ;  he  arrives  at 
that  stage  where  the  unfortunate  tyro  can  no  longer  follow  him ;  "  where 
entity  and  quiddity,  the  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly."  '' Proto-koino 
miasma"  —  a  solemn  pause  —  "  deuto-koino-miasma"  —  another  —  "  ideo- 
koino-miasma" — or  mist;  the  unfortunate  student  shuts  his  book  in  de- 
spair, and  is  soon  summoned,  to  his  great  relief,  to  the  class-room  of  the 
dirty  professor,  him  of  the  uncombed  hair,  well-dyed  finger  nails,  and 
stevedore  toilette.     But  of  him  hereafter ;  he  must  be  cooked  by  himself. 


Art.  XXXII.—  Wme  versus  Water. 

"  The  fault  is  not  in  the  physic,  but  in  the  rude  and  indiscreet  handling  of  it." 

As  the  subject  of  intemperance  continues  to  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  public  mind,  we  approach  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  lest  some  lofio  are 
trading  upon  their  philanthropy,  may  consider  we  are  crossing  their  path, 
and  in  advance  condemn  the  object  we  have  in  view.  But  as  our  inten- 
tion is  to  place  before  the  pubhc  a  few  notions  we  have  collected  upon  the 
nature  of  excesses,  and  if  possible,  direct  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  in- 
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quire  into  the  facts,  to  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  them,  we  mnst  ask  the 
reader,  while  perusing  what  follows,  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  the 
advocate  of  intemperance,  whether  it  is  manifested  in  eating,  in  drinking, 
in  thinking,  or  in  speaking.  Our  experience,  derived  not  only  from  the 
time  we  have  been  in  the  world,  but  from  the  observation  we  have  made 
in  our  profession,  induces  the  behef  that  excesses  are  the  chief  cause  of 
our  diseases ;  that  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  the  construction  of  the 
human  frame — of  the  ahments  and  their  preparation  that  are  necessary  for 
its  support — are  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  miserable  existence 
we  endure ;  and  that  until  our  system  of  instruction  upon  the  subject  of 
eating  and  drinking  at  least  is  changed,  we  cannot  look  for  amendment, 
JSTothing  we  know  is  more  debasing  than  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits ;  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  constitution  than  excessive  eatings 
and  nothing  less  calculated  to  cure  either  than  our  present  system  of  in- 
struction. 

But,  of  the  various  excesses,  we  find  the  water-drinkers  have  least  pre- 
tension to  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  their  favorite  beverage,  and  of 
course  indulge  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  With  a  kind  of  hydro- 
phobical  antipathy  for  every  thing  like  alcoholic  beverage,  they  take  the 
opposite  track,  and  deluge  their  stomachs  until  the  system  and  the  mind 
are  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 

*  Their  reason  sleeps,  but  mimic  fancy's  wake 
Supplies  her  parts,  and  wild  ideas  take 
From  words  and  things,  ill-sorted,  and  migoin'd ; 
The  anarchy  of  thought,  and  chaos  of  the  mind.'' 

Under  the  impression  that  water  is  a  general  solvent — ^that  if  a  little  is 
good,  a  great  deal  is  better,  they  gulp  it  down  at  all  hours  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, without  any  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  offices  it  is  intended  to  per- 
form. But  without  troubhng  the  world  with  the  knowledge  we  have  col- 
lected from  our  own  experience,  of  the  effects  or  consequences  derived 
from  an  imprudent  indulgence,  we  shall  present  the  authorities  to  sustain 
our  position  that  water,  as  it  is  now  often  used,  is  more  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution  than  wine,  and  then  let  those  interested  determine  how 
much  they  have  injured  themselves  by  its  use. 

To  those  who  are  informed  upon  the  subject,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
process  of  digestion  is  carried  on,  or  effected  by  the  agency  of  what  is 
called  the  gastric  juices ;  that  the  saliva  which  nature  has  provided,  and 
intended  especially  for  the  preparation  of  the  aliments,  cannot  be  disturbed 
without  violating  some  of  the  laws,  more  sacred  than  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  govern  our  constitution.  "  The  formation  or  secretion 
of  the  matter  necessary  to  produce  the  requisite  chemical  changes  in  the 
food,  is,"  says  Pereira,  "as  we  at  present  know,  a  vital  act ;"  and  Dr.. 
Beaumont  says,  "When  the  juice  becomes  saturated,  it  refuses  to  perform 
its  office,  and  in  cases  of  excess,  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  or  passes 
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to  the  bowels  in  a  crude  state."  It  is  then  that  a  shght  stimulant,  or  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water  may  be  taken,  but  by  no  means  cold.  The 
heat  that  is  requisite  for  the  performance  of  this  chemical  process,  cannot 
be  checked  without  paralyzing  some  of  the  organs,  or  otherwise  injuring 
or  interfering  with  the  digestive  process.  And  consequently,  as  this  pri- 
mary operation  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  healthy  condition  of  our  bodies, 
but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prolongation  of  our  lives,  we  must  not 
weaken  or  dilute  the  natural  agents,  or  excite  by  spices,  or  other  stimu- 
lants, the  organs  that  are  essential  to  our  existence.  "To  what  a  pitch," 
says  Seneca,  "  have  our  artificial  wants  brought  us,  that  common  water, 
which  nature  has  caused  to  flow  in  such  profusion,  and  destined  to  be 
the  common  beverage  of  man  and  other  animals,  should,  by  the  ingenuity 
of  luxury,  be  converted  into  an  article  of  traffic,  and  sold  at  a  stated  price ! 
You  may  behold  certain  lean  fellows,  wrapped  up  to  the  chin  to  defend 
them  from  the  cold,  and  pale  and  sickly  in  appearance,  who  not  only 
drink,  but  even  eat  snow,  putting  lumps  of  it  in  their  cups  during  the  inter- 
vals of  drinking !  Do  not  imagine  this  to  be  thirst !  It  is  a  true  fever, 
and  one  of  the  most  decided  kind  !"  "  In  certain  conditions  of  the  stom- 
ach," says  Henderson,  "  or  in  that  which  arises  from  too  free  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  from  the  use  of  grass  and  indigestible 
food,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  hot  ivater  will  allay  the  uneasy  feelings  more 
effectually  than  cold ;  and  as  the  Romans  were  notorious  for  their  intem- 
perance in  eating,  we  shall  probably  find  in  this  circumstance,  the  true 
explanation  of  the  frequent  calls  for  that  kind  of  beverage.  The  same 
usage,  originating  no  doubt  from  the  same  causes,  existed  in  France  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  In  the  ancient  monasteries,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Bernard,  when  the  vintage  had  failed,  it  was  customary  to  serve  hot  water 
to  the  monks  instead  of  wine ;  and  in  the  time  of  Champiere,  who  wrote 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  passion  for  hot  drinks 
prevailed  very  generally  among  all  classes  of  the  people," 

But  Pereira,  Avho  has  collected  and  repeated  the  wisdom  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  with  all  that  is  important  from  his  predecessors,  says,  "  Water 
assists  the  stomach  in  the  act  of  digestion,  hut  if  taken  in  large  quantities 
it  has  an  opposite  effect,  by  diluting  the  gastric  juice.  ■*  ^'  *  * 
Though  the  desire  for  liquids  is  in  general  an  indication  of  their  propriety, 
yet  care  should  be  taken  not  to  drink  largely  during,  or  immediately  after 
eating,  as  thereby  the  gastric  juice  becomes  too  much  diluted,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  materially  disturbed."  "By  the  same  cause,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  too  much  relaxed,  its  secretions 
changed,  and  the  stomach  too  much  distended  to  act  upon  the  food  with 
advantage." 

This  authority,  although  "  first  rate"  in  the  medical  world,  is  equivocal 
with  those  who,  in  their  own  opinion,  never  commit  an  excess.  The  in- 
definite term  "largely  "  leaves  room  for  charging  our  infirmities  to  Omnip- 
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otence  instead  of  our  own  weakness,  and  we  consequently  crawl  out  with 
a  clear  conscience,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  say  our  indiscretions 
are  providential  dispensations,  and  must  be  endured  with  Christian  forti- 
tude. But  Dr.  Physic,  whose  authority  is  somewhat  orthodox  in  this 
community,  settles  the  question  in  a  more  summary  way.  He  says  :  "  Be- 
sides the  injuries  received  from  the  distension  of  the  stomach,  the  weight 
of  an  ordinary  tumbler  of  water  is  too  much  for  the  stomach  to  bear.  No 
man  should  take  at  any  one  time  more  than  two  swallow-downs.  If  very 
thirsty,  and  more  is  desired,  it  should  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  then  dis- 
charged," It  is  also  said  by  Dr.  Robinson,  "  that  drink  to  meat  should 
be  not  more  than  two  to  one ;"  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  "  that  the  less  the  quan- 
tity at  meals,  the  better  will  be  the  digestion,  as  a  rule ;"  by  Hippocrates, 
"that  excess  in  drinking  is  almost  as  bad  as  excess  in  eating;"  by  Priess- 
nitz,  "  that  as  to  the  time  of  drinking  water,  as  a  general  rule,  most  should 
be  taken  before  breakfast,  rather  less  before  dinner,  and  least  before  sup- 
per;  generally,  it  should  be  taken  only  after  digestion;"  by  Walker,  "that 
some  people  swallow  their  food  in  lumps,  washing  it  down  with,  large  and 
frequent  gulps  of  water — an  affront  to  the  stomach  which  it  is  sure  to  re- 
sent with  all  the  evils  of  indigestion;"  by  Rousseau,  "that  I  took  to  wa- 
ter, and  with  so  little  discretion,  that  it  well  nigh  cured  me,,  not  of  my 
maladies,  but  of  my  life.  Every  morning  I  went  to  the  fountain  with  a 
huge  goblet,  and  drank  away,  while  I  walked  about,  to  the  amount  of  a 
couple  of  bottles.  I  gave  up  my  wine  at  my  meals.  In  short,  I  managed 
so  well,  that  in  the  course  of  two  months  I  utterly  destroyed  the  tone  of 
my  stomach,  which,  up  to  the  time,  had  been  very  good ;"  and  by  Combe, 
"  that  if  water  would  answer  the  purpose,  so  much  care  would  not  have 
been  taken  to  the  supply  of  teeth,  and  the  proper  supply  of  fluid  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  saliva,  etc.  That  liquids,  soups  for  instance,  do  not 
call  into  play  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  are  so  slow  of  diges- 
tion, where  the  organ  is  already  weakened,  that  they  often  give  rise  to 
acidity,  and  hence  are  unfit  for  most  dyspeptic  patients.  When  drink  is 
swallowed,  it  is  also  carried  off  by  absorption,  and  is  not  digested  or  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  pylorus.  One  purpose  of  this  provision  seems 
to  be,  to  prevent  the  gastric  juice  from  being  rendered  inefficient  by  too 
much  dilution." 

Thus,  it  appears,  from  these  authorities  at  least,  that  water  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way,  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  its  im- 
moderate use  for  many  of  the  diseases  Avith  which  we  are  afflicted.  The 
custom  of  swallowing  our  food  without  mastication,  of  bolting  every  thing 
that  is  placed  before  us,  and  by  way  of  packing,  fill  up  the  interstices  with 
water,  we  produce  the  dyspepsias  for  which  we  are  so  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  ;  we  also  bring  on  paralysis,  diarrhoea,  nervous  affections, 
and  many  of  the  diseases  that  are  fatal  to  our  race,  by  its  imprudent  use ; 
and  by  way  of  gratitude  to  our  most  merciful  Creator,  we  ascribe  to  his 
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mysterious  providences,  tlie  afflictions  with  which  we  are  beset.  But  as  it 
is  within  our  power  to  turn  to  curses  the  choicest  blessing  of  Heaven,  so  we 
must  endure  the  penalties,  until  the  philanthropist  opens  our  eyes,  and  for- 
tifies the  understanding  against  the  various  excesses  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject. Before  we  can  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  or  to  appreciate 
the  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  we  must  have  practical  illustrations— 
the  experience  of  ages — instead  of  the  speculative  nonsense,  impressed 
upon  our  minds.  As  we  now  exist,  fashion,  not  reason,  appears  to  be  the 
door-keeper  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  our  modern  reformers,  at  least, 
the  admission  must  conform  to  the  eye,  rather  than  the  understanding. 

'•  Custom,  with:  all  our  modern  laws  combined. 
Has  given  such  power  despotic  to  mankind, 
That  we  have  only  so  much  virtue  now. 
As  thei/  are  pleased  in  favor  to  allow. "^ 

Such,  however,  are  the  consequences  of  an  imprudent  use  of  water,  and 
when  we  look  into  the  history  of  wane,  and  its  effects  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  credit  it  with  such  disastrous  inroads  upon  our 
health.  In  its  excessive  use  we  find  it  more  beastly,  but  from  the  price, 
and  the  consequent  limit  to  what  is  called  the  better  class  of  society,  its 
injurious  effects  are  not  so  distressing,  or  marked  so  indelibly  upon  the 
countenance.  From  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  day,  we  have 
much  in  favor  of  the  medicinal,  the  nutritive,  and  the  exhilarating  quali- 
ties of  wine,  but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  its  injurious  effects  upon 
the  constitution.  Like  bread,  which  is  denominated  "  the  staff  of  life,"  we 
know  it  is  injurious  until  fermented,  but  when  fairly  submitted  to  that  pro- 
cess it  is  both  nutritive  and  healthful.  It  is  also  exhilarating,  and  in  mod- 
erate quantities  assists  in  dispersing  those  dismal  dreams  that  haunt  and 
frequently  depress  the  human  mind.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  from  the  accounts  before  us  we  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  it  will  continue  to  share  the  public  favor  until  Father 
Miller,  or  some  of  his  successors,  brings  it  to  a  close.  In  the  reign  of 
Chaung-Kang,  2155  years  B.  C,  we  find  in  Panthier's  history  of  China, 
that  wine  was  then  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  and  that  laws 
were  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  abused  it,  or  used  it  to 
excess.  At  that  time  two  of  the  royal  astronomers,  named  Hi  and  ITo, 
were  publicly  executed  in  consequence  of  miscalculating  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  during  a  drunken  fit,  or  what  is  called  in  modern  times,  "  a  debauch 
in  wine."  From  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  all  the  emperors  from 
that  time  down  to  1821,  a  period  of  4458  years,  used  wine  at  their  meals; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  existence  of  their  institutions,  at  the  manner  in  which 
their  people  have  been  controlled  and  governed,  it  is  pretty  certain  its  use 
has  not  been  abused.  From  the  researches,  also,  that  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  made  in  Egypt,  it  is  alike  certain  that  wine  was  in  use  about 
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3000  years  before  Christ ;  and  when  we  turn  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, out  of  ninety-seven  times  in  which  the  use  and  abuse  of  wine  is 
mentioned,  not  a  single  word  is  said  about  tJie  injurious  effects  upon  the 
constitution.  The  whole  of  the  anathemas  are  against  the  propensities  of 
the  vicious.  In  Prov.  iv,  17,  alluding  to  those  who  drink  wine  to  excess, 
it  is  said,  "  they  are  maintained  with  ill-gotten  goods,  or  they  abuse  the 
good  things  that  God  gives  them ;  they  offend  him  by  the  had  use  they 
make  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe*/'  in  Judges,  ix.  13,  "it  cheereth  God  and 
man;"  in  Psalm  civ,  16,  "and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man;'* 
in  Proverbs,  xx.  1,  "whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise;"  and 
Solomon,  in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  6,  bids  wine  be  given  "  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  griefs  of  heart ;  let  him  drink  that  he  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  We  find  also  that 
Noah  planted  the  vine  upon  landing  from  the  ark,  and  in  order,  as  we 
suppose,  to  test  a  philosophical  experiment,  got  drunk  upon  the  juice  of 
the  grape ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  afterward  abused  it,  or  said  any 
thing  of  its  debasing  qualities.  Again,  we  find  that  the  Saviour  turned 
the  water  into  wine,  and  recommended  the  cup  to  his  disciples  in  remem- 
brance of  him.  Paul  also  bid  Timothy  "  drink  wine  for  the  stomach's 
sake ;"  and  in  many  parts  of  these  sacred  books  we  have  the  evidence  that 
wine  is  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  life. 

In  what  is  called  profane  history,  we  have  corroborating  evidence  of  its 
nutritive  qualities,  and  also  the  strongest  illustrations  of  its  medicinal^  its 
exhilarating,  and  generally  beneficial  effects  upon  the  health  and  constitu- 
tion of  man.  Rhazes  says,  " There  is  no  better  physic  than  wine;"  and 
Magninus  recommends  drunkenness  once  a  month,  "  because  it  scours  the 
body  by  vomit  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and  keeps  it  clean."  Sen- 
eca says,  "It  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk;  it  helps  sorrow,  and  de- 
presseth  cares'* — and  finishes  his  tract  with  a  cup  of  wine.  Wine  is  also 
recommended  by  Burton  as  a  preventive  and  remedy  for  melancholy: 
:**Let  us,"  he  says,  "maintain  the  vigor  of  our  souls  with  a  moderate  use  of 
wine.  Drink  to  refresh  our  mind ;  if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  tor- 
pid thoughtfulness,  let  us  work  it  all  away.  Let's  drive  down  care  with  a 
cup  of  wine,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used."  " '  Tis 
for  mirth,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  but  not  for  madness ;"  and  throughout  the 
literature  of  the  world  we  have  so  much  in  praise  of  it,  that  we  cannot 
make  up  our  mind  to  any  of  the  debasing  qualities  with  which  it  is 
charged.  Dr.  Gibbon  says,  "  Throughout  the  structure  of  all  animals  we 
find  means  adapted  to  results.  In  some  instances,  stimulating  articles  ben- 
efit by  inducing  activity  where  it  is  wanting.  In  others,  stimulation  injuri- 
ously increases  actions  which  are  already  too  prominent.  In  some,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  wine  increases  the  action  of  the  brain,  facilitating  thought, 
comparison,  and  imagination.  In  others,  the  brain  is  overburdened  and 
distressed ;  the  functions  of  other  organs  are  demanded  in  excess,  and  kri- 
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tating  accumulations  result,  which  lead  to  the  most  direful  consequences — 
inducino'  crimes  and  disease.  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  with  a  cele- 
brated  writer  on  astronomy — it  is  always  of  advantage  to  present  any 
given  body  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  in  as  great  a  variety  as  possible." 

But  Henderson,  who  has  given  the  best  history  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wine,  with  their  effect  upon  the  constitution,  and  who  at  one  time  stood 
high  in  the  medical  world,  says :  "  Of  the  brisk  wines,  Champaigne  may 
be  considered  the  best,  and  is  the  least  noxious,  even  when  drunk  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  They  intoxicate  speedily,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  in  which  they  abound,  and  the  volatile  state  in  which 
their  alcohol  is  held.  Hence  the  moderate  use  of  such  wines  has  been 
found  to  assist  the  cure  of  hypochondriacal  affections  and  other  nervous 
diseases,  where  the  application  of  an  active  and  diffusible  stimulus  was  in- 
dicated." "  The  opinion,"  he  continues,  "  which  prevails,  that  they  are 
apt  to  produce  gout,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  infrequency  of  that 
disorder. in  the  provinces  where  they  are  made;  but  they  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  prejudicial  to  those  habits  in  which  that  disorder  is  already 
formed.  That  with  those  people  who  are  in  the  practice  of  soaking  large 
quantities  of  Port  and  Madeira-,  an  occasional  debauch  in  claret  may  bring 
on  a  -gouty  paroxysm,  is  very  possible ;  but  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  transition  of  a  strong  brandied  wine  to  a  lighter  beverage — a 
transition  almost  always  followed  by  a  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Of  all  the  strong  wines,  however,  those  of  Madeira, 
when  of  good  quality,  seem  the  best  adapted  for  invalids ;  being  equally 
spirituous  as  sherry,  but  possessing  a  more  delicate  flavor  and  aroma,  and, 
though  often  slightly  acidulous,  agreeing  better  with  dyspeptic  habits." 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  various  authorities  to  show  that  pure 
wine  is  nutritious  and  agrees  with  the  human  constitution.  Nor  is  it  re- 
quisite to  give  the  eulogiums  of  poets  to  prove  it  the  nectar — the  cordial 
of  the  gods — and  of  course  the  greatest  luxury  bestowed  upon  man.  We 
all  know  that  when  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind  have  been  enfee- 
bled by  fatigue,  it  is  an  excellent  restorative, — grateful  to  the  stomach,  it 
*'  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  diffuses  an  agreeable 
warmth  throughout  the  system,  promotes  the  different  secretions,  aug- 
ments the  muscular  force  and  activity,  excites  mental  powers,  and  banishes 
unpleasant  ideas  and  reflections." 

These  facts,  although  opposed  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  the  day,  may 
be  culled  not  only  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  every  eminent  writer 
who  has  touched  upon  the  subject.  ''  'No  valid  reason,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Penny  Magazine,  "  can  be  produced  against  the  use  of  a  jug  of  wine 
any  more  than  against  making  a  hearty  meal  on  roast  beef.  Each  admits 
equally  of  abuse,  as  well  as  every  other  bounty  of  Providence,  and  both 
must  be  reckoned  in  the  class  of  luxuries,  not  in  that  of  necessaries." 
Thomas  Jefferson  says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  were  the  duty  on  cheap 
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wines  put  on  tlie  same  ratio  with  the  dear,  it  would  wonderfully  enlarge 
the  field  of  those  who  use  wine,  to  the  expulsion  of  whiskey.  The  duty, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  a  prohibition  of  its  use  to  the  middling  classes  of  our 
citizens,  and  a  condemnation  of  them  to  the  poison  of  whiskey,  which  is 
desolating  their  houses.  No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap  ;  and 
none  sober  where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  the 
common  beverage.  It  is  in  truth  the  07il2/  antidote  to  the  bane  of  whis- 
key." Dr.  Paris  says,  ''There  exists  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  temperate 
use  of  good  wine,  when  taken  at  seasonable  hours,  has  ever  proved  injuri- 
ous to  healthy  adults."  Pereira  also  says,  *'  The  actual  amount  of  injury 
which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  system  by  the  use  of  wine,  depends  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  used.  The  diseases  induced  by  the  excessive  indul- 
gence in  wine,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  caused  by  alcohol.  De- 
lirium  tremens  and  diseased  liver  are  the  common  maladies  of  spirit-drink- 
ers ;  whereas  these  affections  rarely,  if  indeed  they  ever^  follow  the  use  of 
wine  merely.  Wine- drinkers  are  frequently  fat,  lusty,  and  •  plethoric. 
Spirit- drinkers  are  generally  thin  and  emaciated."  "To  the  infirm  and 
yaletudinarian,"  says  Bacon,  "  wine  is  a  necessary  comfort  beyond  all  price. 
When  a  patient  has  been  long  habituated  to  the  use  of  it,  a  change  in  diet 
cannot  be  suffered  without  danger,"  And  Kitchener  says,  ''Spice  and 
wine  are  as  needful  to  the  bon-vivant  of  a  certain  age,  as  its  mother's  milk 
to  the  new-born  babe."  But  Trotter  disputes  the  necessity  of  wine  to 
the  youthful,  and  says,  "  No  man,  in  health,  requires  wine  till  he  arrives 
at  forty :  he  may  then  begin  with  two  glasses  per  day ;  at  fifty  he  may 
add  two  more."  Besides,  we  have  Dr.  Johnson  in  favor  of  its  inspiring 
qualities,  who  says,  "He  who  drinks  beer,  thinks  beer."  Wilson  says 
Wordsworth  tells  the^world,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  he's  "a  water-drinker 
— and  it's  weel  seen  on  him — there  is  a  suir  want  o'  speerit  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions." And  Horace  says,  "  ISTo  poems  can  please,  or  live  long,  which 
are  written  by  water-drinkers."  Thus  we  have  good  authority,  if  not  the 
best  authority,  for  saying  that  wine  not  only  agrees  with  the  stomach,  but 
it  invigorates  the  body,  and  gives  strength  and  energy  to  the  mind ;  and 
it  is  only  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  indulge,  to  recollect  that 

"  The  highest  cordials  all  their  virtue  lose, 
By  too  frequent,  and  too  bold  a  use  ; 
And  what  would  cheer  the  spirit  in  distress, 
Kuins  our  health  when  taken  to  excess." 

But  in  making  our  researches  we  discover  that  wine,  beer,  and  alcoholic 
beverages  are  almost  coexistent  with  the  human  race,  and  have  been  man- 
ufactured  and  used  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country.  We  find,  also, 
that  wine  was  the  name  by  which  these  beverages  were  distinguished. 
Archiloechus,  a  Grecian  poet,  who  hved  '700  years  B.  C,  and  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles,  Grecian  tragedians,  who  lived  400  years  B.  C,  mention 
the  wine  of  barlev.     Tacitus  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  use  of  beer  among 
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the  ancient  Germans,  called  cerevisia,  that  is,  the  strength  of  the  grain. 
Beer  was  common  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  In  Europe  it  is  mostly  made 
from  barley ;  in  India,  from  rice ;  in  China,  from  oats,  barley,  and  rice : 
in  Africa,  according  to  Parke,  from  the  holcus  spiratus ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  from  gourd-seed,  corn,  barley,  and  the  common  spruce.  We  find, 
also,  that  alcohol  is  extracted  from  the  pear — from  the  cherry — from  the 
maple — from  sugar ;  and,  according  to  Clapperton,  the  Africans  make  a 
drink  from  palm  wine,  called  '*roa-bum;"  another,  from  corn,  honey,  pep- 
per, the  root  of  a  coarse  grass  upon  which  the  cattle  feed,  and  water, 
which  they  call  hooza.  In  other  parts  of  the  same  country,  they  brew 
beer  from  maize,  make  wine  from  plums,  and  a  strong,  fiery  beverage  from 
honey.  "But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,"  says  Herodotus,  "the  in- 
habitants of  Kamtschatka,  obtain  a  drink  of  some  potency  from  putrefied 
fish!'''  Virgil  describes  a  nation  in  the  north,  who  made  a  beverage  from 
the  fruit  of  the  service  tree.  Goodwin  says,  "  In  Japan  there  is  a  drink 
called  'sugi,'  prepared  from  rice,  that  is  not  unpleasant."  In  Cathey, 
they  make  a  liquor  of  rice  much  stronger  than  wine.  In  Surinam,  Steadman 
says,  "The  natives  of  Guiana  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor,  which  resem- 
bles ale  in  its  taste,  by  chewing  cassava  bread,  and  spitting  it  out  into  wa- 
ter." There  is  also  a  root  called  "ava,"  which  the  islanders  in  the  South 
Sea  chew  and  spit  into  the  liquor  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which,  when  fer- 
mented, "  is  very  palatable."  Humboldt  says,  "  The  Indians  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  the  Peruvians,  Coriabs,  and  Tupinambas  of  Brazil,  prepare 
inebriating  drinks  from  maize,  mandioc,  and  other  vegetable  substances; 
and  the  Brazilians,  a  better  drink  from  the  juice  of  the  cashew  apple,  and 
honey."  The  Mexicans,  it  is  said  by  most  of  the  travelers,  make  several 
kinds  of  wine  from  the  stems  or  stalks  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and 
of  the  grain  which  they  call  chicha.  The  best,  however,  is  from  the  agave 
Americana,  called  octli,  or  pulque.  But  it  is  prohibited  to  all  persons 
except  those  who  were  grandfathers  or  grandmothers,  under  pain  of  death. 
We  have  also  an  account  of  an  intoxicating  liquor,  extracted  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  from  the  capsules  of  hemp,  and  a  brandy  from  the 
juice  of  the  date.  The  thar,  or  palm  date,  from  whose  stem  the  exhila- 
rating toddy  is  extracted,  must  not  be  forgotten — the  liquor,  exuding  before 
sunrise,  is  a  delightful  and  innocent  beverage,  and  only  gains  its  intoxi- 
cating quality  by  being  allowed  to  ferment  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It 
is  also  so  cheap,  that  a  regular,  hard-going,  dram-drinking  campaigner, 
may  get  dead  drunk  for  the  value  of  a  penny.  In  the  Anabazis  of  Zeno- 
phon,  this  liquor  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  met  with  by  the  Greeks,  in 
the  villages  of  Babylonia ;  and  in  the  illustrations  of  that  work,  by  Major 
Pennell,  the  subject  is  fully  investigated.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Nearchus,  says,  "  The  reed  of  India  yields  honey  without  bees,  but  is  not 
a  fruit-bearing  tree;  yet  the  liquor  intoxicates."  Dr.  Mosely  says,  "A 
pound  of  sugar,  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  pints  of  water,  with  a  spoonful 
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of  yeast  of  beer,  after  fermentation,  produces  a  strong,  vinous  liquor, 
which,  when  distilled,  gives  an  ardent  spirit,  of  considerable  strength." 
Mr.  Black,  also,  the  keeper  of  the  Walnut  street  prison,  found  some  of  the 
prisoners  frequently  drunk,  and  at  length  discovered  a  concealed  keg,  into 
which  they  had  secretly  deposited  their  portion  of  molasses  and  water, 
where,  by  the  application  of  yeast,  a  liquor  was  produced  by  which  they 
.became  intoxicated. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  numerous  sources 
from  which  alcohol  is  derived,  or  the  period  at  which  the  discovery  was 
made.  From  the  research  we  have  made,  and  from  the  shape  in  which 
the  whole  subject  stands  before  us,  we  believe  that  strong  drink,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  was  discovered  and  used  as  early  as  bread  or  vinegar ; 
and  that  all  nations,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
alcoholic  beverages.  "We  find,  also,  that  alcohol  is  a  solvent  of  resins,  and 
of  most  aromatic  substances  abounding  in  the  regions  in  which  the  sugar- 
cane and  saccharine  fruits  are  indigenous.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  arts 
of  the  apothecary — of  the  jappaner,  the  varnisher,  and  the  perfumer.  It 
also  enters  into  many  of  the  various  processes  for  bleaching,  manufactur- 
ing, or  coloring  the  finer  articles  of  clothing,  or  ornament — of  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  and  flax.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  preparation  of 
their  mummies.  We  find,  moreover,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, that  every  kind  of  liquor  in  which  ardent  spirit  was  contained,  went 
by  the  universal  name  of  wine.  In  Sales'  history  of  the  Koran,  we  are 
told  that  '*  all  sorts  of  strong  and  inebriating  liquors  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  wine." 

Of  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a  common  beverage,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak.  That  they  are  of  serious  consequence  when  taken  in 
excess,  no  one  can  pretend  to  doubt;  but  whether  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  the  shape  of  cider,  beer,  wine,  whiske}^,  or  brandy,  the  intoxi- 
cating power,  when  unadulterated  by  poisonous  drugs,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  consumed.  The  effects  are  also  as  various  as  the 
constitution  and  character  of  man.  It  is  said  that  William  Pitt  would 
retire  in  the  midst  of  debate,  and  enliven  his  faculties  with  a  couple  of  bot- 
tles of  port ;  while  half  the  quantity  would  silence  the  oratorical  battery 
of  Sheridan.  But  in  the  excess  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  injury,  and  as 
those  who  are  disposed  to  indulge  will  regulate  the  effects  by  the  power 
of  the  mind,  it  is  the  business  of  the  reformer  to  strengthen  the  fortifica^- 
tion,  and  enable  the  party  to  resist  the  injurious  tendencies.  He  should 
also  recollect  that  nothing  permanent  can  be  accomplished  by  force,  and 
that  the  natural  laws  of  the  Creator  will  not  change  to  gratify  any  of  our 
whims  or  fancies. 

"  Man,  however,"  says  Gibbon,  "  although  superior  in  many  of  his  fac- 
ulties to  other  animals,  is  impelled  instinctively,  like  other  animals.  It  is 
his  understanding  which  is  exercised  in  regulating  the  variety  of  instinc- 
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tive  sensations  constantly  operating  upon  the  mind,  and  it  is  often  the  per- 
version of  healthful  instinctive  impulse  which  leads  to  the  consequences 
we  discuss.  The  intelligence  of  animals  subservient  to  man,  and  the  por- 
tion of  reason,  or  understanding  which  they  do  possess,  originates  from 
one  same  Almighty  Power,  who  has  endowed  us  with  the  ability  to  acquire 
an  increase  of  knowledge.  In  all,  it  is  improved  by  education,  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  capacity  of  the  individual,  or  the  species."  In  corroboration, 
we  find  the  Spanish  muleteers  select  those  animals  for  the  most  dangerous 
passes  in  the  mountains,  **  which  reason  best."  Baron  Humboldt  describes 
those  creatures  moving  their  ears  when  in  difficulty,  as  if  reflecting  and 
considering  attentively  the  safest  method  of  proceeding.  He  says,  "  They 
are  abandoned  to  their  own  discretion,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
obstinacy,  with  which  they  have  been  proverbially  charged,  has  often 
proved  the  result  of  a  better  sense  than  they  had  credit  for."  In  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  Spectator  there  is  a  caution  alike  to  the  purpose : 
"  Prythee  do  not  value  thyself  on  thy  reason  at  that  exorbitant  rate — and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature — take  my  word  for  it,  a  setting  dog  has  as 
good  reason  as  any  man  in  England." 

Consequently,  as  the  reason  and  instinct  of  animals  can  be  influenced  to 
good  or  bad  actions,  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  man  can  be  exalted 
above  the  animal  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  by  education,  can  be  fortified 
against  the  excesses  and  follies  of  the  age.  At  least  we  think  so ;  and 
recommend  most  emphatically,  the  fixture  upon  the  mind  of  those  impres- 
sions that  "  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen  with  the  strength." 

J.  s. 


Art.  XXXm.—The  Cholera, 


In  answer  to  several  communications  requesting  a  further  exposition  of 
our  views  of  the  nature  of  Cholera,  we  reply — that  nothing  has  occurred 
in  any  way  calculated  to  change  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  January 
number.  The  disease  continues  as  usual  to  attack  the  wretched,  the  de- 
bilitated, and  imprudent.  The  wretched  are  of  course  imprudent  in  all 
things,  and  they  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  The  debilitated  are  always 
wretched,  because  they  are  debilitated ;  the  imprudent  soon  become  de- 
bilitated from  diarrhoea. 

All  persons  who  are  below  the  usual  standard  of  health,  but  more  es- 
pecially if  frightened,  are  liable  to  cholera.  The  first  symptom  cognizable 
to  our  senses,  is  diarrhoea ;  fatigue,  fright,  passion,  sexual  excess,  checked 
perspiration,  and  indigestible  food,  produce  it ;  the  present  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere predisposes  all  of  us  to  take  it ;  but  the  strong,  the  prudent,  and 
the  indifferent  resist  it. 
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We  here  repeat  our  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries,  Is  it  contagious  ? 
No ;  contagious  means,  taken  by  actual  contact,  as  tlie  itch,  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  and  S57^philis.  It  is  not  therefore  contagious,  for  mere  contact  will 
not  produce  it.  But  it  is  infectious,  like  small-pox,  measles,  typhus  fever, 
plague,  and  some  other  diseases,  which  are  infectious  to  those  who  are 
predisposed.  How  do  we  know  this  ?  By  the  fact  already  asserted, 
that  it  was  brought  to  our  countr}^  by  ships  in  every  instance.  It  was 
never  heard  of  as  existing  here,  till  it  was  brought  in  a  ship.  It  came 
on  the  second  day  of  December  of  the  present  year,  in  the  ship  New 
York,  and  continued  to  spread  from  the  Quarantine  at  Staten  Island,  nine 
miles  from  this  city.  It  first  appeared  on  the  26th  of  October,  among 
the  steerage  passengers,  German  and  French,  coming  from  Havre.  No 
one  knows  why.  They  had  no  cholera  when  they  went  on  board,  and 
there  was  none  at  Havre.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  infectious  na- 
ture.  Probably  it  was  produced  on  board  like  dysentery  or  typhus  fever. 
Why  not  ?  The  first  case  ever  known  was  surely  produced  somewhere  ? 
And  why  not,  again,  on  board  a  vessel  as  well  as  at  Jessore  ?  Where  was 
the  first  case  of  plague  produced  ?  Where  the  first  of  typhus  or  small- 
pox ?  May  not  the  same  combination  of  causes  produce,  under  like 
circumstances,  the  same  results  ?  Consider  the  awful  ravages  and  ex- 
tension of  ship  fever  all  along  the  route  of  emigrants  throughout  the 
country.  . 

In  1832,  it  also  came  by  the  emigrants.  It  is  unquestionably  a  dis- 
ease capable  of  producing  infection.  Listen  to  a  simple  fact.  There  have 
been  but  two  cases  in  the  village  of  Nyack,  in  Rockland  county,  New  York. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  young  man,  a  clerk  of  a  steamboat ;  he  arrived  there 
on  Saturday  from  New  York,  and  died  on  Sunday.  His  mother  nursed  him. 
She  took  the  disease,  and  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  though  she  had 
not  left  the  county.  There  has  not  been  another  case  there  !  Where  did  she 
get  it  ?  Who  will  doubt  she  took  it  from  him  ?  Had  she  taken  it  from 
general  or  atmospheric  causes,  others  would  also  have  taken  it.  The 
mother,  being  most  exposed,  took  it,  and  the  disease  expired  with  her, 
because  of  the  isolated  situation  of  the  houses,  and  the  pure  air. 

Read  Dr.  Sterling's  account  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  at  the  hospital 
at  Staten  Island — here  it  is :  "  At  the  time  of  landing,  the  weather  was 
wet  and  chilly,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  to  get  the  emigrants  under 
shelter  immediately,  and  make  them  warm  and  comfortable,  so  that  very 
little  opportunity  was  afforded  for  washing  and  drying  their  garments  ;  and 
had  there  been  any  infection  adhering  thereto,  it  was  of  course  brought 
into  the  tenements  they  occupied.  The  ventilation  was  very  inefficient." 
They  were  stowed  in  an  old  warehouse.  The  disease  continued  to  spread 
from  this  nucleus,  as  it  also  did  from  the  ship  Swanton  at  New  Orleans ; 
the  cases  are  precisely  similar,  and  the  conclusion  that  cholera  is  a  disease 
having  originally  a  limited  sphere  of  infection  for  those  predisposed  by  de- 
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bility  and  fear,  is  as  logical  as  example  and  rational  observation  can  make 
it.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  neglect  the  sick  and  dying  ?  No ;  there  are 
great  numbers  of  debilitated  and  timid  persons  in  every  community,  and 
great  numbers  of  gluttons  ;  let  all  such  stay  away,  they  are  all  liable  to  take 
it.  Let  those  who  go  among  the  sick  use  plenty  of  good  beef,  well 
boiled  vesfetabies,  and  the  smaller  fruits  of  the  season  in  moderation,  to 
keep  the  bowels  regular ;  using  a  little  good  brandy  or  port  wine  when- 
ever they  require  it,  as  a  stimulant.  This  is  precisely  what  we  did  in 
1832,  and  slept  in  a  room  opening  into  the  hospital  of  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, to  which  there  was  no  other  entrance,  and  where  we  had  a  constant 
succession  of  cases  all  around  us  for  six  weeks ;  we  were  then  in  a 
wretched  condition  as  it  regards  health,  but  we  had  no  fear. 

We  use  the  same  diet  at  present ;  but  take  no  milk,  ice  cream,  or  acids. 
Observation  shows  them  to  be  dangerous.  The  awful  fatality  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortieth  street,  is  owing  to  the  loathsome  con- 
dition and  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  atmosphere  being  poisoned  with 
cov^-sheds,  containing  thousands  of  diseased  cattle,  and  distributing  their 
poisonous  milk  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

In  1832,  the  use  of  milk  was  so  fatal  in  Paris,  that  the  milkmen  were 
accused  of  poisoning  the  milk,  and  had  to  be  defended  from  the  enraged 
populace  by  the  police.  Milk  of  the  best  quality,  when  used  with  other 
food  in  warm  weather,  is  well  known  to  produce  cholera  morbus :  the 
difficulty  is,  that  it  is  taken  with  other  food  when  enough  of  that  has  been 
swallowed  to  satisfy  nature.  Man  is  often  gluttonous.  Daily  ablution 
from  head  to  foot,  a  large  chamber  to  sleep  in,  and  plenty  of  air,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  health.  It  is  well  to  have  an  extra  covering  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  to  draw  over  your  body  toward  morning,  for  it  is  then 
that  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  disease  often  attacks  the  predisposed ; 
the  perspiration  is  driven,  by  the  chill,  upon  the  bowels. 

Since  our  article  in  the  January  number,  the  practice  of  injecting  tannin, 
or  the  astringent  principle  of  oak  bark,  has  been  found  successful  in  in- 
stantaneously checking  the  discharges  from  the  bowels :  a  drachm,  or 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  the  salt,  as  it  is  sold  by  all  the  druggists,  is 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and  thrown  up  the  intestines  by  means 
of  the  gum-elastic  stomach-tuhe  introduced  ten  or  twelve  inches  at  least  into 
the  bowels.  This  is  attached  to  the  ordinary  stomach-pump,  and  the  fluid 
slowly  introduced :  it  will  reach  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines 
throughout  its  whole  length.  It  is  more  than  probable  the  fluid  will  be 
ejected  in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  will  have  touched  the  mouths  of  the  count- 
less myriads  of  vessels  which  throw  out  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood.  Let 
it  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  the  diaiThoea  continues,  or  even  threatens 
to  return.  Meanwhile  let  the  patient  have  as  much  water  as  he  can  drink, 
and  at  whatever  temperature  he  desires  it :  remember  the  water  is  to  re- 
place the  serum  of  the  blood  thrown  off'  by  the  intestines.     Let  all   the 
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other  treatment  recommended  in  the  January  number,  be  pursued,  if  the 
case  be  urgent. 

We  give  the  following  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ellis,  of  this  city,  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and  whose  authority  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned :  *'  A  stout  and  young  Irishman,  at  work  on  the  Griggstown  station 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  was  attacked. with  cholera:  he  was 
put  in  a  wagon,  and  despatched  to  the  Kingston  station,  where  accom- 
modation it  was  supposed  could  be  had ;  thence,  however,  he  was  ordered, 
with  the  characteristic  humanity  of  that  kind  of  people,  to  the  Princeton 
station;  but  before  he  arrived  there,  being  taken  with  cramps  and  the 
usual  cadaverous  countenance,  his  conductor  became  frightened,  and 
actually  dumped  him  from  the  cart  under  a  tree,  being  no  better,  as  he 
supposed,  than  a  dead  man.  During  the  night  it  rained  violently,  and  in 
the  morning  a  poor  woman  residing  near  by,  surprised  to  see  a  moving 
object  under  the  tree  after  so  severe  a  night,  went  near  enough  to  discover 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  left,  at  his  urgent  request,  a  bucket  of  water  and 
some  bread;  the  man  drank  heartily,  and  dragging  himself  off  to  the  sta- 
tion whence  he  started,  astonished  them*  by  his  appearance,  and  still  more 
by  his  complete  recovery." 

We  cite  this  case  only  to  show  the  power  of  nature,  if  the  constitution 
be  strong  and  she  be  not  deprived  of  her  materials.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
seized  upon  as  a  water-cure  case,  by  that  enterprising  class  of  philanthro- 
pists. Just  in  proportion  to  the  patient's  desire  for,  and  ability  to  retain 
water,  after  the  purging  ceases,  will  he  recover.  A  few  grains  of  soda 
added  to  each  pitcher,  approximates  the  water  to  the  serum,  and  we  think 
we  have  observed  it  to  be  more  easily  retained. 

The  ideas  we  have  promulgated  on  the  predisposing  cause  of  cholera> 
derive  much  support  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Audrand,  of  Paris.  We 
append  his  letter : 

"  Paris,  June  10,  1849, 

"  Throughout  the  varying  course  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Paris,  that 
is  to  say  during  the  past  three  months  nearly,  I  have  studied  the  action  of  the 
electiical  machine  daily,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether  there  is  not  a  fixed 
connection  between  the  intensity  of  that  scourge,  and  the  absence  of  the  electric 
fluid  unusualTy  diiferent  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  machine  which  has  been  the  object  of  my  daily  observations  is  a  very 
powerful  one  :  at  ordinary  times,  it  throws  off,  after  two  or  three  turns  of  the 
wheel,  detonating  sparks  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  I  at  first 
observed,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  produce  this  result  once.  During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
sparks,  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  never  exceeded  seven  tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  their  variations  agreed  very  closely  with  the  irregularities  of  the  cholera. 
This  supplied  a  strong  ground  of  belief,  that  I  was  close  upon  the  important  fact 
I  sought  to  establish  ;  yet  I  was  not  quite  convinced,  since  the  variable  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  might  have  caused  the  irregularities  of  the  machine. 
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"  I  awaited,  therefore,  with  impatience,  the  coming  fine  weather  and  heat, 
to  continue  my  observations  with  more  certainty.  Heat  and  fine  weather  at 
length  came,  and  to  my  amazement,  the  machine,  though  often  referred  to,  far 
from  denoting,  as  should  have  been  the  case,  an  increase  of  electricity,  only 
gave  more  and  more  feeble  indications  of  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that  during  the 
days  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  June,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  more 
than  slight  cracklings,  without  sparks,  and  at  length,  on  the  7th,  the  machine 
remained  entirely  silent.  This  new  decrease  of  the  electric  fluid  coincided 
perfectly,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  violence  of  the  cholera.  For  my  part,  I 
felt  appalled  rather  than  surprised ;  my  conviction  was  fixed,  and  1  saw  in  it  but 
the  result  of  a  clearly  established  fact. 

"  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  anxiety,  in  those  critical  instants,  I  consulted 
the  machine,  the  sad  and  truthful  witness  to  a  great  calamity.  At  length,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  feebl  sparks  reappeared,  their  intensity  increased 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  I  perceived  with  joy  that  the  life-giving  fluid  was  re- 
turning into  the  atmospheric  void.  Toward  evening  a  storm  announced  to 
Paris  that  electricity  had  re-entered  its  domain;  in  my  view,  the  cholera  was 
vanishing  with  the  cause  that  produces  it.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  9th, 
my  experiments  were  continued,  and  every  thing  had  then  returned  to  its  pro- 
per condition :  the  machine,  at  the  slightest  touch,  threw  out  brilliant  sparks 
with  ease,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  with  delight,  as  if  aware  of  the  good 
tidings  it  was  bringing. 

"I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  communicate  these  facts  im- 
mediately to  the  academy.  The  question  now  appears  to  me  entirely  solved. 
Nature  has  infused  into  the  atmosphere  a  mass  of  electricity,  contributing  to 
the  service  and  support  of  life.  If,  by  any  cause,  this  mass  of  electricity  is 
diminished,  and  sometimes  decreased  even  to  exhaustion,  what  follows  ?  Every 
one  suffers  :  those  who  carry  within  a  suflLicient  supply  of  electricity,  withstand 
it ;  those  who  can  live  only  by  borrowing  electricity  from  the  common  mass, 
perish  with  the  exhaustion  of  that  mass.  This  is  a  clear  and  perfectly  rational 
explanation,  not  only  of  the  cholera,  but  perhaps  of  all  other  epidemics  that  at 
intervals  afflict  humanity.  If  the  great  fact  in  question  were  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle,  I  think  it  would  be  easy  for  medical  science,  professing,  as 
it  does,  countless  ways  of  producing  and  restraining  electricity,  to  prepare  for  a 
successful  resistance,  upon  its  reappearance,  of  a  plague,  which  I  regard  at 
present  as,  at  least,  arrested  in  its  course,  if  it  has  not  wholly  vanished. 

*'  Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  my  respectful  regard. 

"  AUDRAND." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Frenchman  omits  all  notice  of  Sir  James 
Murray's  intensely  interesting  discoveries  on  the  electric  causes  of  cholera 
and  other  epidemics :  vs^e  shall  give  them  in  our  next.  That  the  human  body 
is  a  producer  of  electricity,  we  believe  is  generally  admitted.  The  amount  of 
electricity  is  greatest  when  the  body  is  not  fatigued,  and  is  otherwise  in 
good  health.  We  have  often  magnetized  a  piece  of  steel  by  holding  it  in 
the  hand  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so  that  it  would  suspend  a  fine 
cambric  needle.  At  other  times,  when  exhausted,  no  such  result  followed ; 
it  was  therefore  evident  we  had  no  surplus  electricity.     This  theory  de- 
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rives  the  greatest  support  from  the  constitution  and  preceding  condition 
of  those  who  are  mostly  attacked  with  cholera. 

We  prefer  at  present  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  of  a  day's  duration,  the  mode 
of  treatment  by  injections  of  tannin  into  the  bowels,  combined  with  the 
laudanum  and  sugar  of  lead  by  the  mouth  ;  and  the  other  treatment  ad- 
vised in  the  January  number  for  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 
From  the  universal  and  reliable  testimony  brought  forth  by  the  present 
season,  we  would  never  fail  to  give  camphor  on  the  commencement  of  di- 
arrhcea.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  to  a  tumbler  of  water ;  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  that  mixture  every  hour  or  half  hour  till  it  stops.  If  it  does 
not  answer  in  three  hours,  use  the  laudanum  and  lead  at  once,  and  the  in- 
jection likewise.  We  have,  none  of  us,  much  to  boast  of  in  the  treatment 
of  this  dreadful  disease,  and  do  not  wish  to  imitate  those  disinterested 
humanitarians  who  have  inflicted  such  oceans  of  twaddle  upon  the  com- 
munity, all,  doubtless,  influenced  by  the  most  disinterested  considerations, 
and  not  designed,  by  any  means,  to  advertise  their  own  skill. 

One  little  man,  of  a  very  mercurial  temperament,  has  published  a  tract 
of  fifty-two  pages,  in  which  he  gives  some  very  excellent  advice,  but  for- 
gets to  say  where  he  obtained  his  ideas,  not  one  of  which  is  original.  He 
stands  firmly  upon  his  pasterns,  and  asks  aid  of  nobody,  except  some  two 
or  three  mercantile  gentlemen,  who  are  appealed  to,  to  testify  to  the  mar- 
velous efi°ects  of  a  letter  of  advice  he  wrote  to  a  gentleman  visiting  an  ad- 
joining republic.  Like  that  guinea  found  by  the  police  ofiicer  in  the  Jew's 
fob,  which  "  dropt  in  by  acchident,"  it  got  into  the  papers  of  the  republic, 
and  nobody,  of  course,  dared  to  die  there  after  it  was  published— 'twould 
have  been  decidedly  ungrateful  had  they  done  so. 

But  seriously,  the  cholera  has  shown  us  medical  human  nature  in  a  new 
phase.  Self-reliance  we  admire,  vanity  we  despise.  There  are  gentlemen 
in  this  city  Avho  are  old  enough  to  know  better,  who  have  affected  to  deny 
the  existence  of  cholera,  at  least  (we  quote  their  own  words)  "  the  real 
Asiatic  cholera,"  at  all.  They  say  it  is  cholera  morbus.  Who  ever  heard 
of  one  hundred  fatal  cases  of  cholera  morbus  in  a  day  in  this  city?  or 
twenty-five  ?  or  ten  ?  and  that  day  after  day.  We  heard  one  whom  we 
esteem  for  his  general  good  sense,  ask,  no  longer  ago  than  a  month,  with 
a  sneer,  who  had  seen  a  case  of  cnolera?  Yesterday  (July  18)  he  had 
his  first  fatal  case — fatal  in  eight  hours — and  we  then  heard  him  say, 
O  vir  sapientissime,  *' Depend  upon  it,  doctor,  there  is  cholera  in  the 
city !"  It  is  this  accursed  vanity  that  kills  the  usefulness  of  men ;  it  is 
just  such  disgusting  stuff  that  makes  them  give  oceans  of  medicine,  and 
scorn  to  watch  the  doings  of  that  great  power  that  they  daily  see  snatch 
the  strong  man  from  their  puny,  unphilosophical  efforts,  and  whelm  him  m 
dust  before  their  eyes.  Oh  !  shade  of  the  patient,  the  philosophical  Hun- 
ter, look  down  upon  these  medicine  men,  and  teach  them  the  humility  of 
true  science. 
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Art.  XXXIV. — Ahortionism — Its  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Conse-^ 

quences.^ 

In  order  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  observations  of  this  chapter,  a 
slight  outhne  of  the  description  and  function  of  the  womb  is  absolutely 
requisite.  We  hope  the  most  fastidiously  delicate  will  find  nothing  to 
excite  their  slightest  disapprobation  while  reading  our  sketch. 

The  womb,  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  is  a  firm,  fleshy  substance,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  pear,  having  an  aperture  where  the  stalk  of 
the  pear  is.  On  either  side  of  this  organ  is  attached  a  tube  or  pipe  lead- 
ing to  a  small  fleshy  substance,  of  an  oval  shape.  These  are  the  egg-beds 
and  their  ducts. 

When  the  womb  is  impregnated,  an  egg,  a  very  minute  substance,  leaves 
one  of  these  beds,  passes  through  the  tube,  and  is  deposited  in  its  cavity. 
Before  the  egg  passes  through  the  duct,  it  becomes  enveloped  in  two  mem- 
branes for  its  protection,  and  the  womb  forms  a  membrane  into  which 
blood-vessels  shoot  and  ramify  for  the  nourishment  of  the  new  being. 
This  membrane  covers  over  the  opening  of  the  womb,  and  seals  it  up. 
The  egg  in  its  membranes  passes  into  the  womb,  and  is  thus  enveloped  in  a 
third  membrane. 

At  some  point  these  membranes  all  unite,  and  form  a  common  union. 
There  the  blood-vessels  from  the  womb  meet  in  a  focus,  and  form  a  thick 
mass,  which  is  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  navel  of  the  child.  The  blood 
passes  to  tbe  large  vessels  of  the  child  through  this  cord,  and  thus  pre- 
serves its  life  and  continues  its  grow:th.  This  thick  mass  to  which  the 
cord  is  attached,  is  called  the  after-birth,  because  it  is  expelled  after  the 
child  is  born. 

In  the  unimpregnated  state,  the  womb  has  very  little  appearance  of 
muscular  fibre ;  being  little  more  than  a  fleshy  ball  or  bag.  As  preg- 
nancy proceeds,  muscles  are  developed  in  its  substance,  and  at  the  full 
period  of  gestation,  the  muscles  are  numerous  and  powerful.  In  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  womb  has  little  power  to  hold,  and  none  to  ex- 
pel its  contents.  In  the  latter  months  it  has  great  power  to  do  both. 
The  reasons  for,  and  the  wisdom  of  this,  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  situation  and  position  of  the  womb  are  necessarily  important  parts 
of  knowledge.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  that  bony  cavity  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  body,  and  usually  denominated  hips,  by  society ;  but  by  anat- 
omists,'  pelvis ;  or,  in  plain  English,  basin.  The  aperture  is  downward 
and  forward,  and  the  womb  itself  upward  and  backward.  The  whole  is 
sun'ounded  by  the  bowels  and  bladder,  and  in  a  healthy,  unimpregnated 
state,  a  woman  is  no  more  conscious  of  the  organ  of  the  womb,  than  of 

*  Continued  from  page  73. 
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her  stomach  or  Uver.  We  just  add,  that  the  womb  is  enveloped  exter- 
nally in  a  membrane  of  its  own,  which  does  not  communicate  with  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  although  in  contact  with  many  parts. 

!Now,  except  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  mother,  the  womb  is  not  of  the 
least  service  to  the  woman.  This  is  shown  by  those  cases  where  women 
have  been  found  without  this  organ,  or  where  from  a  cancerous  condition 
of  it,  extirpation  has  been  requisite  to  preserve  life.  For  the  ordinary  ani- 
mal purposes,  the  womb  is  not  needed ;  and  for  those  who  practice  abor- 
tion, or  prostitution — for  the  one  is  allied  to  the  other — the  womb  is  an 
inconvenience. 

If  a  woman  were  to  apply  to  some  skilful  surgeoti  for  the  removal  of 
her  womb,  on  the  plea  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  becoming  a  mother,  he 
would  probably  be  shocked  at  the  unnatural  motive,  but  would  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  admire  the  openness  of  the  confession,  and  the  courageous 
boldness  of  the  startling  proposal. 

Now  there  is  not  a  medical  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  not 
had  many  applications  to  procure  abortion  in  married  women :  and  if  the 
upper  classes  are  inclined  to  frown  down  such  a  statement  as  untrue,  or 
with  a  toss  of  the  head,  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  charge  upon  the  poor — 
demoralized  by  want  and  privation,  and  therefore  open  to  temptation — we 
state  that  fashionable  life  is  where  this  vice  is  nourished  most. 

A  lady  does  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  elegant  society,  of  parties,  balls, 
and  public  entertainments.  If  she  must  be  a  mother,  and  perform  a 
mother's  duties,  she  must  relinquish  these.  But  these  things  are  her  life. 
She  must  become  another  being  to  enjoy  the  duties  of  the  mother.  She 
is  familiar  with  the  ordinary  facts  and  reasonings  of  both  sides  of  the  ar- 
gument, but  she  is  one  of  Fashion's  daughters,  and  the  persuasions  of  her 
adopted  mother,  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  Mother  Nature. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  late  prosecution,  conviction, 
and  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  notorious  and  wealthy  trafficker  in  abor- 
tion, was  the  threatened  and  dreaded  exposure  of  respectable  and  impor- 
tant families,  who  were  her  victims.  Cruel,  indeed,  for  the  time,  would 
be  such  an  exposure  for  them,  but  kind  to  society,  and  even  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  after-results. 

Let  us  trace  out  the  circumstances  of  a  simple  case  of  compassed  and 
accomplished  abortion.  To  do  this,  we  must  not  select  a  case  where  the 
pregnancy  is  accounted  criminal,  nor  the  person  accustomed  to  aborting. 
We  will  take  a  case  where  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  preg- 
nancy are  right  and  good ;  and  then  add  the  act  of  abortion.  We  wish  to 
show  what  it  is  in  the  newly-married  woman. 

In  this  case,  the  woman  has  united  her  being  with  that  of  another,  ac- 
cording to  divine  law  and  institution,  and  the  result  is,  the  production  of  a 
third  being,  of  which  she  is  the  possessor,  nourisher,  and  mother.  A 
human,  immortal  being,  in  embryo,  has  been  committed,  by  the  ordinance 
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of  God,  to  Ker  keeping,  and  he  looks  to  her  to  nourish  and  preserve  it 
until  he  calls  for  it. 

She  knows  not  what  it  may  be.  Perchance  it  is  the  germ  of  poet, 
prophet,  ruler,  or  deliverer.  A  Euclid  or  a  Newton — a  Shakspeare,  a 
Milton,  or  a  Washington — a  Paul,  a  Daniel,  or  a  Moses.  Day  after  day 
she  gives  her  being  to  it,  and  it  grows,  part  of  herself,  and  yet  endowed 
with  self-existence.  Her  feelings,  and  her  thoughts,  nay  even  her  sensa- 
tions, are  all  blended  with  the  consciousness  of  this  mysterious  existence. 
Her  waking  dreams,  her  sleeping  reveries,  are  all  of  this.  She  is  contem- 
plative, prophetic,  philosophic,  elevated,  and  divine. 

-'A  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  She  dreads  some  shad- 
owy evil  in  the  distance,  and  becomes  dissatisfied  with  her  position.  She 
seeks  for  something  higher,  better,  happier.  What  is  the  evil  which  she 
dreads  ?  Is  it  the  pangs  of  childbirth  ?  Alas !  they  are  too  real  to  be 
trifled  with ;  but  they  are  transient,  and  withal,  a  common  heritage  of  wo- 
man. How  many  women,  at  this  moment,  would  encounter  all  the  pains 
and  perils  incident  to  childbirth,  if  they  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
mother  !* 

Is  the  solicitude  and  constant  care  attendant  upon  infancy  and  child- 
hood, a  sufficient  cause  for  evitating  the  maternal  burden  ?  The  cares  are 
sweetened  with  innumerable  joys,  of  highest,  holiest  influence.  The  soli- 
citude refines  the  heart,  and  elevates  the  soul.  Fountains  of  love  and 
bhss  are  opened  in  the  mother  and  the  child,  impenetrably  sealed  except 
to  that  relation. 

Perchance  the  fear  of  the  expense  may,  sometimes,  if  not  frequently, 
tempt  the  weak  mother,  ignorant  and  erring,  to  destroy  and  put  away  her 
promised  and  expected  oftspring.  Happy,  most  happy  is  it  for  us,  that 
the  real  cost  of  off'spring  is  so  little.  Less  than  the  almost  necessary  waste 
of  any  decent  household,  however  humble,  will  suffice  for  all  the  need  of 
any  infant.  We  may  expend  and  lavish  on  our  offspring,  but  their  actual 
wants  are  very  few  and  simple. 

The  ranks  of  fashion,  however,  supply  the  great  proportion  of  the  vota- 
ries and  victims  of  Abortion.  A  woman,  accustomed  to  the  enjoyments, 
such  as  they  are,  of  fashionable  life,  wishes  to  continue  them  after  mar- 
riage, as  before.  The  care  of  off'spring  is  incompatible  with  this,  and  she 
seeks  to  free  herself  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  maternal  state. 

Poor  and  low  indeed  must  be  the  estimate  of  the  value,  the  beauty,  and 
the  joy  of  offspring,  for  a  woman  to  forego  them  for  the  trifling,  empty, 

*  The  progress  of  science  has  enabled  us  materially  to  alleviate,  and  often  entirely 
to  remove  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  We  view  the  remedy  with  suspicion,  as  our  read- 
ers virell  know  ;  but  chloroform  has  now  been  administered  in  thousands  of  cases  of 
labor,  by  those  whose  character  for  veracity  commands  respect,  with  the  effect  of 
abolishing  all  pain.  Let  no  one,  then,  urge  the  fear  of  pain  as  a  reason  for  commit- 
ting this  crime  of  abortion. — Editor. 
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unenduring  pleasures  of  fashion !  To  deliberately  throw  away  the  chance 
of  possessing  a  lovely  and  loving  being  of  her  own  creation  and  education, 
for  the  occasional  interchange  of  polite  acquaintance,  or  even  friendly  inti- 
macy, shows  such  a  lack  of  true  judgment,  as  to  disqualify  the  possessor 
of  it  for  the  trusts  and  duties  of  a  mother. 

The  common  sin  of  our  nature — that  of  distrusting  and  disbelieving 
the  providence  of  God,  and  confiding  in  some  arrangement  of  our  own — is 
here  most  markedly  manifest.  The  erring  being  really  thinks,  that  she 
can  find  a  happier  path  than  that  which  is  prescribed  for  her  by  the 
Divinity.  There  are  a  few  thorns  in  her  natural  path,  which  to  avoid, 
she  takes  a  leap  off  a  high  precipice,  and  hopes  in  safety  to  alight  upon 
the  green  and  flowery  bank  below. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  the  goodness  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity;  more  fearful,  probably,  than  is  the  doubt  and  disbe- 
lief of  his  existence.  The  former  generates  the  dread  of  an  all-powerful 
enemy;  the  latter  only  banishes  the  hope  of  an  almighty  friend.  'No 
woman  ever  contemplates  the  perpetration  of  abortion,  without  an  awful 
consciousness  of  opposition  to  the  will  and  ways  of  God,  if  she  believe  in 
one.  All  love  to  him  is  certainly  abandoned  for  the  time,  and  hatred 
takes  possession  of  the  heart. 

The  highest  love  of  woman,  next  to  that  of  God,  is  connubial.  She 
may  love,  without  regard  to  ofi'spring ;  but  the  true  connubial  love,  in- 
cludes the  love  of  offspring.  For  a  woman  to  profess  to  love  her  hus- 
band, and  yet  purpose  to  destroy  the  natural  fruits  of  her  connubial  love, 
is  a  monstrosity  in  morals  quite  as  gross,  though  not  as  cognizable,  nor  as 
open  to  the  penalty  of  law,  as  the  abandonment  of  offspring. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  the  loftiest  attributes  and  functions 
of  the  purest  woman  are  creation,  and  its  attendant,  preservation.  These 
are  made  manifest  in  the  performance  of  gestation  and  lactation.  If  she 
prefer  some  lower  purpose  of  her  being,  she  humiliates  and  degrades  her- 
self— as  when  she  wishes  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  her  maiden  form,  or 
cultivate  her  intellect  uninterruptedly,  or  shine  a  star  in  fashion's  magic 
galaxy.  But  to  contemplate  and  compass  the  dark  deed  of  foetal  destruc- 
tion, is  to  reverse  and  pervert  the  whole  spiritual  being,  and  cultivate  ma- 
lignity in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  benignity  and  love.  By  this,  her 
spiritual  nature,  her  highest  gift  of  God,  is  ruined  and  accursed. 

The  intellect  becomes  debased,  for  judgment  is  built  up  on  falsehood. 
The  error,  that  a  woman's  happiness  and  interest  are  not  in  accordance 
with  her  nature,  is  a  dark  shoal,  where  all  her  after  reasonings  are  liable  to 
wreck.  Once  let  her  be  famihar  with  the  thought,  that  she  may  destroy  a 
being  of  her  own  creation,  for  the  attainment  of  some  hoped-for  good,  or 
the  avoidance  of  some  dreaded  evil,  and  what  shall  hinder  her  from  medi- 
tating, or  contriving  the  destruction  of  a  being,  less  related  to  herself,  when- 
ever her  ideas  of  expediency  shall  suggest  the  measure.     She  does  not  see. 
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at  first,  that  she  is  contemplating  murder ;  but  she  will  find  that  taking 
life,  the  very  thing  she  compasses,  is  the  essential  element  of  murder. 

0  Avhat  a  perturbation  in  the  soul,  one  sohtary  sin  occasions !  Calm  as 
the  crystal  lake,  when  subject  to  the  laws  of  God  in  nature;  one  deviation 
from  them,  and  a  tempest  may  arise,  that  never  more  is  quieted.  None 
but  that  Being,  w^ho  controls  the  laws  of  mind,  can  calm  the  soul  once 
lashed  to  maddening  agitations.  The  tempest  may  be  assuaged  occasion- 
ally, but  it  can  never  be  quieted,  but  by  repentance  and  renewed  obedience. 

Now  let  us  track  the  monster  of  offence,  through  all  the  physical  de- 
tails. The  womb  enlarges  after  impregnation,  and  becomes  supplied  with 
blood  in  a  new  manner,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  new 
being  there  deposited.  Two  membranes  are  soon  formed  around  it,  for 
protection  ;  and  a  lung-like  substance  is  produced,  which  overspreads  the 
surface  of  the  womb,  receiving  blood  from  it,  and  gathering  all  the  blood 
into  one  thicker  part,  sends  it  through  a  small  tube  or  vessel  into  the  large 
blood-vessels  of  the  child.  To  take  care  that  no  injury  shall  happen  to  the 
new  being,  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  the  bag  of  membranes  in 
which  it  is  contained,  is  supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  in  which 
the  embryo  floats.  Thus,  whatever  pressure  may  occur,  the  force  will  be 
received  by  the  resisting  fluid,  and  the  embryo  be  safe.  So  long  as  the 
membranes  of  the  bag  are  whole,  'and  contain  the  fluid,  and  the  membrane 
that  forms  the  after-birth  is  united  to.  the  wonib,  no  harm,  can  happen.  If 
either  of  these  arrangements  be  disturbed,  mischief  will  follow. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  this  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  after- 
birth, augments  in  size,  and  pours  through  its  tube  a  stream  of  blood,  vary- 
ing from  one  ounce  to  one  pound  every  minute.  If  for  a  few  moments,  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  child  be  obstructed,  it  may  perish.  If  for  a  few 
moments,  the  quantity  of  blood  should  flow  away  unchecked  from  the  mo- 
ther, her  life  is  periled. 

ISTow  this  flow  of  blood  from  mother  to  child,  is  not  to  continue  fqrever. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  its  cessation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
arrangements  in  Nature's  wonderful  contrivances,  is  here  resorted  to,  for 
the  completion  of  the  process  of  gestation,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  child 
when  completed.  If  we  succeed  in  making  any  woman  comprehend  this 
portion  of  her  structure  and  economy,  she  never  surely  can  commit  the 
crime  and  folly  of  abortion. 

The  womb,  at  the  period  of  impregnation,  is  not  larger  than  a  small 
pear,  with  a  cavity  not  capable  of  containing  a  tea-spoonful  of  fluid.  At 
the  termination  of  the  pregnancy,  the  womb  is  equal  in  size  to  the  new- 
born infant,  with  the  thickness  of  its  own  walls  added  thereto,  and  has  a 
cavity  containing  from  one  to  two  gallons.  In  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
the  womb  simply  enlarges,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  increasing 
contents,  and  furnishing  the  requisite  amount  of  sustenance.  In  the  second 
part  of  gestation,  preparation  is  made  for  the  dislodgment  of  the  contents. 
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In  the  first  period  of  pregnancy,  continual  yielding  is  required,  and  mus- 
cular structure  would,  therefore,  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  an  impedi- 
ment. In  the  latter,  gradual  resistance  and  final  expulsion  are  the  tenden- 
cies of  nature,  .and  muscular  structure  is  essential  to  the  process.  There- 
fore, in  the  early  part  of  the  growth  of  the  womb,  httle  muscular  fibre  is 
found,  while,  in  the  latter  part,  an  abundance  of  it  is  very  manifest. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  impregnation  takes  place,  the  precious  embryo  becomes 
securely  wrapped  in  two  membranes  of  its  own,  all  of  which  is  again  en- 
compassed by  another  strong  covering  formed  from  the  womb,  which 
effectually  shuts  the  opening  of  this  organ.  Every  provision  is  made  for 
keeping  the  contents,  none  for  parting  with  them.  As  Paley  beautifully 
observes,  every  arrangement  is  for  preservation — none  for  destruction. 
Before  the  womb  can  part  with  its  contents,  for  many  months,  violence 
must  be  done  to  it,  chemically  or  mechanically.  In  most  cases,  the  organ 
will  resist  much  of  both  ;  the  arrangements  for  preservation  are  so  ample. 

The  process  of  abortion  consists  in  the  following :  The  membrane  form- 
ing the  after-birth,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  adheres  to  every  part  of  the 
womb,  is  separated  from  it  at  some  point,  and  the  blood  pouring  out  from 
the  separated  surfaces,  causes  a  further  rending  asunder  the  membrane  from 
the  womb,  until  the  whole  is  detached,  and,  with  its  contents,  expelled. 

This  may  be  accompanied  with  so  much  pain  as  to  amount  to  agony, 
and  with  so  much  loss  of  blood  as  to  merit  that  most  expressive  appella- 
tion, flooding.  Great  debility  always  follows,  serious  illness  often,  and 
death  not  unfrequently.  Perhaps  a  worse  penalty  than  any  of  these,  is 
the  acquired  predisposition  to^  and  incurable  habit  of  aborting,  for  the 
whole  of  the  future  period  of  gestatory  life. 

Now,  in  these  cases  of  mechanical  violence,  the  womb  is  invariably  in- 
jured, and  often  so  much  so  as  to  disable  the  woman  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Incurable  ulcers,  bleeding  tumors,  cancer,  and  other  most  formidable 
diseases,  may  be  the  consequence.  A  life  of  misery  often  follows  this 
outrage  to  God  and  nature.  J.  h.  s. 


There  is  one  view  of  the  danger  of  abortion,  which  our  learned  corre- 
spondent has  not  taken,  and  it  presents  itself  most  forcibly  to  the  contem- 
plative student  of  nature ;  indeed,  the  analogy  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  nature  is  truly  beautiful.  The  leaves  of  the  forest  and  the 
ripened  fruit  of  the  tree  are  dissevered  from  their  connections,  when  the 
object  of  their  creation  has  been  attained.  The  sap- vessels  that  pass  from 
the  tree  to  nourish  them,  are  then  silently  closed  by  nature,  and  no  harm 
results  to  either.  The  period  for  their  severance  arrives,  according  to  the 
law  impressed  upon  them  by  the  Creator. 

"  They  pay  their  contingent  back  with  gentle  grace — 
The  future  aliment  of  every  race." 
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This  consent  on  the  part  of  nature,  is  the  point  which  the  rehgious  and 
poetic  imagination  of  our  correspondent  would  have  beautifully  illustrated. 
The  natural  end  of  gestation  is  announced  by  the  occurrence  of  pain,  and 
the  increase  of  the  secretions.  The  latter  or  expulsive  pains  of  labor,  not 
only  expel  the  infant,  but  close  up  the  immense  blood-vessels,  from  which 
the  blood  passes  into  the  womb,  and  thence  into  the  after-birth  and  the  child. 
The  very  pains  that  effect  the  delivery  close  the  vessels.  JSTot  so  when  the 
period  is  anticipated  by  the  ruthless  abortionist.  Nature  give^  not  her 
consent  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  retaining  and  maturing  her  pro- 
duct ;  insulted  in  her  sanctuary,  she  complains  but  yields  not,  till  its  pres- 
ervation is  impossible.  The  torn  vessels  of  the  after-birth  and  womb,  pre; 
vented  from  closing  by  the  presence  of  the  child,  give  forth  the  vital  fluid 
at  a  rate  fearful  to  contemplate. 

When  the  unfortunate  victim  of  that  fell  fiend,  who  will  shortly  again 
be  let  loose  upon  society,  gave  her  dying  evidence,  it  made  the  heart  sick 
to  contemplate  the  violence  she  endured ;  the  result  was  fatal,  as  may  al- 
ways be  feared.  In  explaining  this  point  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who 
asked  us  for  information,  we  were  enabled  to  show  him  the  result  of  a 
premature  labor,  caused  by  accident,  to  the  patient  of  a  medical  friend, 
where  death  had  nearly  ensued  from  a  gaping  blood-vessel  of  the  after- 
birth, nearly  the  size  of  a  goose  quill !  Let  reason  ask,  how  long  such 
bleeding  could  continue  without  the  destruction  of  the  mother's  life  ?  and 
this  state  of  things  may  always  be  feared.  The  risk  is  indeed  a  fearful 
one,  and  shows  conclusively  that  abortion  is  an  act  that  no  one  should 
contemplate  without  horror. — Editor. 


Lectures  on  Physiology  at  396  Broadway. — Signer  Sarti,  member  of 
the  University  of  Pisa,  and  Lyceum  of  Florence,  has  brought  to  this  coun- 
try an  unrivaled  collection  of  full-length  models,  in  wax,  of  the  human 
body,  and  a  great  number  of  representations  of  the  various  diseases  •  that 
afilict  it,  all  most  faithfully  wrought  and  colored.  Signer  Sarti  has  been 
engaged  many  years  in  making  them,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing,  in 
the  most  exquisite  detail,  the  entire  anatomy — nervous,  arterial,  and  venous. 
He  and  his  accomplished  lady  lecture  from  these  at  different  hours  to  the 
different  sexes,  taking  out  all  the  viscera,  the  heart,  stomach,  lungs,  etc., 
and  opening  them  in  different  sections,  where  they  are  attached  with  invisi- 
ble hinges  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  When  closed,  the  figures  are  of 
artistic  beauty  and  finish.  That  of  the  female,  a  Moor,  is  exteriorly  of 
ebony  blackness,  but  of  incomparable  beauty  of  form.  Every  thing  is 
managed  with  the  most  delicate  attention  to  propriety  by  these  accom- 
plished and  refined  strangers,  and  their  lectures  are  so  elevating  and  in- 
structive to  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  that  we  hope  they  will  receive  a  cor- 
dial welcome.     Every  mother  and  her  daughters  should  witness  this  ex- 
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hibition  and  attend  these  lectures.  All  the  figures  are  covered,  and  those 
only  are  shown  to  them  that  it  is  every  way  proper  to  examine.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  for  the  most  fastidious  to  object  to. 


Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
comes  to  us  from  that  benevolent  gentleman,  Daniel  Adee,  107  Fulton 
street.  We  *'  wonder,"  as  our  eastern  brethren  would  say,  why  he  is  so  im- 
politic as  to  send  it.  Suppose  the  medical  gentlemen  should  withdraw  their 
"  patronage."  But  they  won't,  my  dear  sir ;  they  are  very  lazy,  and  like 
to  appear  learned.  Your  work  is  like  turtle  soup ;  it  helps  a  man,  and  a 
little  goes  a  great  way.  They  spin  out  the  good  things  they  get  out  of  it, 
most  consumedly,  in  their  conversation.  We  heard  a  new  graduate  not 
long  from  the  plough,  who  had  a  rather  disagreeable  method  of  calling  his 
sheepskin  a  "  diplomy,"  quote  articles  of  yours  more  than  a.  dozen  times 
the  other  night,  and  strike  two  old  ladies  (one  of  either  sex)  nearly  dumb 
with  his  "^laming."  He  forgot  to  give  his  authority,  but  that's  just  what 
you  want,  isn't  it  ?  Let  'em  appear  learned,  even  if  you,  by  publishing  a 
sort  of  thieves'  directory,  should  be  "  particeps  criminis."  'Tis  a  capital 
work,  any  how. 


SODA   POWDERS. 


"  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor  ?    No  ;  he  gives  me  the  potions 
And  the  motions.     Shall  I  lose  my  parson ?  my  priest? 
My  Sir  Hugh  ?    No  ;  he  gives  me  the  pro-verbs  and  the  no- verbs. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Terrestrial ; — so :  give  me  thy  hand,  Celestial ; — so." 

Professional  Warnings. — We  have  received  two  more  letters  of  advice 
from  a  couple  of  those  curators  of  earth  and  heaven,  a  doctor  and  a  priest ;  it 
so  happens  we  have  found  'em  out.  Worthy  gentlemen,  did  you  but  know 
what  boundless  benevolence  for  the  whole  human  family  we  feel,  particularly 
in  our  little  snuggery  after  dinner,  where  we  most  heartily  wish  we  had  both 
o'  ye,  ye  never  would  ha'  fashed  ye'r  precious  brains  inditing  thae  twa  letters. 
D'  ye  no  ken,  worthy  good  creeturs  as  ye  are,  there's  no  turning  a  stakit 
horse  ;  e'en  let  him  gang  his  ain  gait,  for  he  '11  be  sure  to  gang  na  ither,  not- 
withstanding all  yer  pother.  Look  ye,  Terrestrial,  for  we  weel  know  ye  by 
the  post-mark,  gae  round  about  on  the  south  o'  yer  house  and  remember  the 
friendship  sae  long,  sae  kind,  o'  yer  dear  mither,  and  as  ye  shed  a  tear  over  her 
grave,  say  no  more  naughty  things  to  her  friend  and  physician  because  he  does 
no  think  like  yersel'.  And  you,  Celestial,  remember  the  doctrines  your  good 
father  preached  so  long  and  faithfully,  and  leave  off  yer  snai'ling  at  his  friend. 
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If  we  ever  have  an  opportunity  we  will  prove  our  friendship  to  ye  both,  for  the 
sake  of  yer  blood,  if  nothing  more.     We  love  the  memory  of  old  friendships. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  an  old  friend  of  ours  belonging  to  the  cloth,  to  whom 
Mother  Nature  had  been  liberal  of  wit  and  good  looks  besides,  but  in  a  frolick- 
some  mood  had  added,  just  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  had  little  cause  to  thank 
her,  a  huge  wen  on  his  cheek.  We  were  selected  to  deprive  him  of  her 
unwelcome  gift;  and  received  as  our  fee  the  following  lines,  for  we  could  not 
bring  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  in  such  juxtaposition,  as  to  permit  our  palm  to 
be  crossed  with  money ;  we  love  the  cloth  too  well ;  our  readers  know  our 
failing,  and  so  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  it.  It  is  entitled,  Cogitations  of  a 
Patient  awaiting  the  Scalpel. 

Yes  !  I  '11  have  it  out !     How  awkwardly  it  looks ; 
Twisting  my  face  in  such  fantastic  crooks ! 
Protruding  from  my  cheek,  as  if  a  quid  of  Indian  weed 
Had  found  a  lodgment  there  for  future  time  of  need ! 

Out  with  it — yes!     Zounds!  had  I  but  now  a  knife, 
I  'd  out  with  it  myself,  and  run  the  risk  of  life ! 
The  clock  strikes  two  ;  where  does  that  doctor  stay? 
The  ladies  are  to  ride  ! — he  '11  not  be  here  to-day ! 

Well !  then  this  eating  such  prodigious  hearty  dinner, 
(Much  as  an  alderman,  or  some  other  gormandizing  sinner,) 
To  keep  my  flagging  spirits  up,  is  all  for  naught ! 
Hang  me !  if  by  that  doctor  I  '11  again  be  caught ! 

But  now  I  '11  sit  me  down  and  read  this  interesting  book, 
Forgetful  of  that  long-faced  doctor's  most  mischievous  look : 
But  hark!  who  comes  ?  'tis  he !     Methinks  it  scarce  were  sin 
Softly  to  lock  the  door,  and  say  I  'm  not  within. 

But  'tis  too  late !  he  sees  me !     I  bow  him  in  with  grace, 
And  he  in  turn  is  ready  now  to  carve  upon  my  face ; 
Upon  the  table  he  spreads  out,  with  much  display. 
Hi?  scalpels,  knives,  and  forceps — a  most  dread  array ; 

And  smiling  most  benignantly,  "  Now,  sir,  I  'm  ready  if  you  please ;" 
As  if  he  were  to  carve  a  steak,  he  seemed  so  much  at  ease. 
"  But  doctor,  it  don't  hurt  now !     I — I — guess — wont  it  do  to  raise  my  head ! 
Alas !  'twere  enough  to  be  dissected  when  one  is  fairly  dead !" 

C-r-a-sh !  goes  the  knife.     "  Hold  still !  'twill  soon  be  done !" 
C-r-a-sh !  c-r-a-sh!     "  Mercy  !  how  the  blood  does  run  !" 
"  Once  more  I  hold  still  a  moment,  till  I  remove  the  cis^." 
"  And  you,  sir !  pray  hold  fast  upon  that  doubled  fist." 

C-r-a-sh !  there !  'tis  done  !     Reader,  have  you  a  wen, 
Protruding  like  the  pouch  of  some  old  gobble  hen  ? 
Don't  stop  to  put  a  poultice,  plaster,  or  any  other  fix  on ! 
If  you  can  find  a  knife  as  keen  as  that  of  Doctor  Dixon ! 

Union  Village,  July  ^Ist,  1838.  v,  z. 
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"There  is  no  such  flatterer  as  a  man's  self." — Bacon. 

A  Literary  Narcissus. — D'Israeli,  when  he  -wrote  his  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  would  have  enjoyed  the  farewell  address  of  a  late  medical  editor 
of  this  city.  In  resigning  his  charge  into  the  hands  of  his  successor,  after  some 
preliminary  compliments,  he  thus  concludes  a  paragi'aph  descriptive  of  his  edito- 
rial toils  and  sufferings  by  night  and  day  :  "  The  editor  of  a  journal  is  a  literary 
Sisyphus.  He  has  no  sooner  rolled  to  the  press,  with  incredible  toil,  the  huge 
round  stone  of  copy  for  one  number,  than  the  labor  is  to  begin  anew."  We 
shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  literary  morsel,  and  then  the  reader  will  judge 
the  correctness  of  the  doctor's  comparison  of  his  labors  to  a  stone.  The  weight 
of  his  productions,  and  his  painful  sensitiveness  to  their  magnitude,  which  seems 
well-nigh  to  have  crushed  him,  make  the  benevolent  heart  rejoice  that  he  has 
escaped  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  juiy — "  Death  from  literary  parturition."  It 
is  very  evident  from  the  following  extract,  that  the  doctor  has  made  a  nan'ow 
escape  ;  the  wordy  diarrhoea  had  nearly  reached  the  stage  of  collapse,  when  his 
successor  stepped  in,  just  in  time  to  save  the  necessity  of  a  jury  over  his  re- 
mains ;  here  it  is  in  aU  its  blushing  modesty  : 

''  When  I  review  my  labors,  I  am  surprised  at  what,  indolent  and  easily  fatigued 
as  I  am,  I  have  accomplished  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  I  find  but  little  to 
regret,  or  which  I  would  w^iUingly  expunge.  I  have  written  much  and  warmly 
at  times,  more  than  has  perhaps  been  read,  and  more  warmly  than  was  needed; 
but  I  have  felt  keenly,  and  it  is  with  me  a  favorite  maxim  to  exhaust  a  subject 
when  I  can,"  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  doctor  is  practicing  "  his  favorite  max- 
im" throughout  this  address.  His  egoism  is  curious.  In  a  paragi*aph  of  twenty 
lines,  I  occurs  no  less  than  thkty  times  !  and  in  a  page  and  a  half,  seventy-three 
times ! !    The  I's  stand  up  like  soldiers  on  parade  awaiting  the  word  of  command. 

The  gentleman  has  evidently  taken  the  profession  under  his  wing ;  he  says, 
"I  have  stood  up  like  Lord  Grey  (modest,  isn't  it?)  for  the  dignity  of  my  or- 
der." We  thought  when  we  read  his  letter  to  Major  Noah — the  whole  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Times  as  a  literaiy  curiosity — that  it  was  a  great 
pity  for  the  little  dignity  that  is  left  the  profession,  that  he  had  not  sat  down  be- 
fore he  wrote  that,  whatever  absurdities  he  may  afterward  have  committed. 
Again  he  recurs  to  that  mighty  stone  he  has  rolled  with  such  incredible  toil : 
"  Any  one  who  will  glance  at  its  closely-printed  and  solid  pages  (very  solid, 
dear  doctor),  will  see,  that  so  far  as  quantity  of  matter  at  least  is  concerned,  the 
subscribers  have  had  the  worth  of  their  money"  (quantity  not  quality),  and  then 
touches  upon  the  paucity  of  original  communications  with  gi-eat  delicacy,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  But  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  corps  does  not  at  present  appear 
to  possess  that  bias ;"  and  then  again  retm-ning  "  to  that  huge  stone,"  we  sup- 
pose with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted  to  thank  Heaven  for  his  escape  from  being 
crushed  to  death  with  his  "  closely-printed  and  solid  pages,"  remarks  in  italics — 
"  /  have  labored  alone  /"  To  his  editorial  bretlu-en  he  says,  "  I  regi-et  that  I  shall 
see  then*  welcome  pages  no  more,  no  longer  sound  then'  praises  nor  penise  my 
own."  Almost  as  pleasant,  dear  doctor,  as  eating  ice-cream,  isn't  it  ?  The 
doctor  now  reaches  his  climax,  and  becomes  pathetic  :  "  To  each  with  unfeigned 
sadness  I  must  say — 

'  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been  ; 
A  sound  that  makes  us  linger  ;— yet  farewell !'  " 
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He  returns  even  after  this  touching  adieu,  like  the  lover  to  his  mistress,  or  one 
of  those  little  urchins  who  linger,  straw  in  hand,  near  a  molasses  barrel,  to  his 
fascinating  employment,  but  in  a  very  opposite  spirit  from  that  of  the  former 
pait  of  his  address  ;  he  no  longer  "  sees  but  little  to  regret,  or  which  he  would 
willingly  expunge,"  but  like  a  good  child,  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  sugar- 
plums of  those  kind  editors  "who  sounded  his  praises,"  asks  "sympathy  and 
pity  for  his  errors  and  ignorances,  and  pardon  for  any  offences  unheedingly 
given."  Finally,  when  transmitting  his  literary  bantling  into  the  hands  of  his 
successor,  his  maternal  feelings  break  forth  as  follows :  "  In  the  progress  to 
maturity  of  the  weanling  I  have  wet-nursed,  I  shall  ever  feel  a  lively  interest." 
We  pray  Heaven  it  will  soon  show  its  teeth,  so  that  Dr.  Davis  can  give  it  a  little 
solid  food,  for  verily  we  think  it  needs  it ;  like  some  other  dear  babies  we  have 
seen,  its  mamma  has  fed  it  too  much  pap  ;  if  it  is  to  survive  its  evident  symp- 
toms of  marasmus,  it  must  have  stronger  diet.  Give  it  a  little  acetate  of  iron, 
dear  Di*.  Davis ;  it  is  anaemic,  and  wants  red  blood  and  muscle. 


"Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge." 

Post-Riding  in  New  York. — Notwithstanding  the  facilities  of  transmit- 
ting letters  to  every  part  of  the  city,  by  means  of  the  various  carriers  who  thread 
its  lanes  and  alleys,  our  brethren  at  a  distance  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
even  that  useful  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  have  a  competitor  in  a  distinguished 
physician.  Some  say  that  this  is  not  his  occupation,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
vehicle  he  uses  is  only  an  innocent  mode  of  advertising.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  our  country  brethren  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  one  of  our 
number  in  planning  a  carriage,  that  is  certainly  worthy  to  be  drawn  by  Col.  Fre- 
mont's pony,  or  the  horned  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  for  like  Miranda,  we  felt 
inclined  to  exclaim  at  its  first  appearance, 

"  Never  saw  I  aught  of  heaven  or  earth  so  wonderful !" 

It  is  the  product  of  an  inventive  and  erratic  genius,  and  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  natural  symbolism,  being  highly  characteristic  of  the  inven- 
tor's mind.  Figure  to  yourself,  dear  reader,  a  coffin  with  the  foot  downward, 
supported  on  a  platform,  and  curiously  attached  to  its  springs  and  shafts ;  its 
capacity  increases  slightly  as  it  reaches  the  shoulders,  but  instead  of  the  same 
economical  aiTangement  of  space  above,  it  is  considerably  more  roomy  there, 
and  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  head  of  its  owner.  There  are 
curtains  likewise  on  each  side,  that  are  so  constructed  that  they  admit  of  draw- 
ing up,  and  giving  a  free  view  of  the  philosopher.  When  shut  in  bad  weather, 
the  same  end  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  two  large  oval  panes  of  glass, 
similar,  though  larger,  to  those  we  see  in  the  showman's  box :  but  here  the 
genius  of  the  inventor  has  signally  failed ;  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  judge,  for 
they  are  at  least  a  foot  too  high.  Still  we  are  not  over-confident  that  such  was 
their  intended  use ;  the  doctor  is  a  man  of  genius  and  classical  taste,  and  never 
does  any  thing  hke  other  people ;  perhaps  the  arrangement  was  designed  to 
produce  fuU  artistic  eflfect,  and  to  let  the  light  fall  from  above  upon  his  classical 
features,  or  possibly  to  allow  the  rays  of  the  moon  to  reach  his  head  should  he 
ride  by  night.     The  whole  of  this  ingenious  machine,  is  curiously  sustained  by 
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straps  and  braces,  and  mounted  upon  huge  wheels  admitting  of  great  speed. 
Its  appearance  with  its  owner  is  most  ominous  and  effective ;  particularly  when 
stationed  in  front  of  the  hospital :  what  an  addition  it  would  make  to  a  funeral 
cortege  !  were  it  not  for  the  well  known  and  extreme  devotion  of  its  owner  to 
"  scientific  surgery,"  and  had  we  introduced  that  humane  instrument  of  judi- 
cial murder,  it  might  pass  for  an  improved  guillotine,  the  holes  for  the  windows 
being  designed  for  the  neck,  and  the  half-raised  glass  panes  pass  for  the  tren- 
chant blade,  while  its  owner  might  enact  the  dread  minister  of  the  law.  On 
the  whole,  it  does  the  doctor's  ingenuity  great  credit ;  with  its  aid,  he  will  need 
no  further  notice  from  us ;  it  outdoes  Mr.  Barnum's  method  completely.  By 
the  way,  that  gentleman,  with  his  well-known  zeal,  will  certainly  purchase  it 
when  the  doctor  is  tired  of  it ;  it  would  make  an  invaluable  addition  to  his  col- 
lection. 


Medical  Amateurs  of  Hanging. — Tbere  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  as 
"  that  ancient  matron  said,  when  she  kissed  her  rodent  quadruped."  But  we 
confess  a  little  surprise  at  the  announcement  of  two  of  the  three  names  of 
the  physicians  who  followed  the  unfortunate  Matthew  Wood  to  the  gallows 
the  other  day,  within  the  inclosure  of  the  Tombs.  It  has  been  said,  and  we 
would  fain  think  it  a  slander,  that  familiarity  with  blood  hardens  the  hearts 
And  yet  we  have  actually  heard  the  sentiment  expressed,  that  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  see  surgeons  at  such  a  scene.  It  must  have  been  indeed  a  singularly 
morbid  curiosity  that  could  bring  men  of  taste  and  refinement  to  that  exhibition, 
and  we  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession,  it  will  not  be  repeated. 


Collapse  of  the  Analyst. — Our  advice  came  too  late ;  the  doctor's 
"  weanling"  no  longer  enjoys  an  independent  existence :  the  unfortunate  infant 
continued  to  decline,  and  collapse  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  its 
medical  attendant,  and  the  operation  of  transfusion.  This  was  performedj  as 
we  see  by  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  sometime  last 
month,  the  subscribers  being  handed  over  to  that  journal.  We  augured  the 
worst  from  the  chlorotic  condition  of  the  number  containing  the  doctor's  adieu. 
Its  appearance  was  decidedly  Hyppocratic.  Much  doubt  attends  the  result  of 
the  operation,  as  the  New  York  Journal  itself  gives  evidence  of  a  cachectic 
condition ;  a  tendency  to  flatulency  has  long  been  evident  in  its  pages,  doubt- 
less produced  by  the  heavy  and  indigestible  aliment  with  which  it  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  present  number  is  evidently  tympanitic :  Dr.  R.'s  darling  will, 
we  fear,  derive  little  benefit  from  its  feeble  foster  mother.  Alas !  alas !  who 
now  will  '*  sound  his  praises  ?" 


The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  a  wonderful  Common  Council !  They  actually  pass- 
ed a  cholera  law  (constitutional,  of  course,  though  somewhat  blue),  forbidding 
the  sale  of  vegetables  !  Why  did  they  not  enact  one  to  prevent  people  from 
eating  them?  'Twould  have  done  credit  to  their-  sagacity.  We  would  suggest 
a  premium  for  putrid  and  tubercular  milk,  and  cellar  kitchens :  small  coffins 
gratis.     Hurrah  for  Malthus ! 
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Dereliction  of  a  Public  Officer. — We  waited  till  the  last  moment  for 
Dr.  Walters  to  explain  the  following,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  among  the 
Soda  Powders :  but  we  view  it  no  such  light,  we  assure  the  reader. 

We  do  not  design  to  make  our  pages  the  vehicle  of  personal  remark,  unless  it 
be  particularly  deserved.  We  shall  never  shrink,  however,  from  investigating 
the  conduct  of  a  medical  officer,  particularly  if  holding  so  important  an  office  as 
that  of  Coroner.  Whether  Dr.  Walters'  duties  are  at  present  too  much  for 
one  man,  we  know  not ;  if  so,  he  should  immediately  associate  one  of  the  Alder- 
men with  him.  Crime  is  too  frequent  in  this  city,  to  slight  such  duties  as  his. 
In  the  present  instance,  we  suspect  none  :  how  far  such  ignorance  or  insanity 
should  incapacitate  a  parent  or  any  other  person  from  the  supervision  of  human 
life,  the  reader  can  judge  as  well  as  we.  We  shall  make  the  question  of  reli- 
gious insanity  the  subject  of  future  remark,  with  reflections  suited  to  its  grave 
importance. 

We  were  requested  by  Dr.  Archibald  Maclay,  to  visit  with  him  a  young  girl 
in  Canal  sti'eet,  whom  he  had  just  seen  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  and  whom 
he  believed  was  in  a  dying  state.  Dr.  Maclay  very  properly  conceived  that  it 
was  his  duty,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  require  a 
consultation  from  the  nearest  respectable  physician.  A  few  steps  brought  us  to 
the  bedside  of  the  patient.  We  found  an  interesting  young  girl  of  eighteen  years, 
evidently  sinking  rapidly  from  simple  and  uncomplicated  bleeding  from  the 
bowels,  as  we  were  informed  :  this,  however,  is  so  uncommon  a  cause  of  death, 
that  it  should  have  induced  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  Coroner. 
On  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  she  had  taken  six  large  pills  every  hour  for 
several  days,  fi-om  a  Thomsonian  doctor;  probably  a  violent  purgative.  We 
could  not  procure  a  sight  of  the  medicine. 

The  father  informed  us,  that  the  person  who  administered  them  claimed  to 
be  sent  by  Christ  to  attend  his  daughter,  and  that  he  placed  implicit  faith  in  his 
divine  mission.  We  learned  from  the  neighbors,  that  this  poor  man  had  pre- 
pared his  resurrection  garment  for  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  he  subse- 
quently stated  his  implicit  faith  in  Millerism,  to  an  official  sent  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Police  to  investigate  the  matter. 

We  saw  the  patient  on  Saturday  evening,  and  as  she  was  evidently  dying, 
having  been  bleeding  from  the  bowels  for  several  days,  we  recommended  noth- 
ing but  restoratives,  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  medicine  of  the  impostor.  On 
the  next  day  she  died.  Dr.  Maclay  saw  her  in  the  morning,  and  found  the 
medical  apostle  of  Miller  at  breakfast  with  the  father ;  of  course  he  retired, 
having  fully  performed  his  duty.  Learning  in  the  evening  from  the  neighbors, 
that  the  body  had  been  taken  to  Peekskill,  as  we  supposed  illegally,  no  certifi- 
cate having  been  asked  for  from  either  of  us,  we  went,  the  same  evening,  to  the 
residence  of  the  Coroner,  and  left  a  written  detail  of  the  circumstances ;  sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  he  would  have  the  body  disinterred,  and  an  examination 
made  ;  and  that  he  would  then  issue  a  warrant  for  the  pretended  medical  at- 
tendant. No  notice,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  taken  of  our  complaint ;  at  least 
no  one  asked  either  of  us  a  syllable  of  information.  If  the  Coroner  obtained 
any  from  the  family,  it  was  not,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  of  a  very  reliable  or  con- 
nected character. 

After  two  days,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  the  Mayor.     That  gentle- 
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man  received  me  with  politeness,  listened  attentively  to  the  account  given,  and 
immediately  communicated  the  circumstances,  in  my  heraring,  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Police. 

An  officer  was  sent  by  him  to  the  house,  and  he  procured  no  further  intelli- 
gence than  what  we  have  given.  Thus  the  matter  will  probably  end ;  the  body 
is  now  in  such  a  state  that  no  investigation  can  be  made.  This  is  the  way  the 
Coroner  of  New  York,  himself  a  medical  man,  discharges  his  responsible  du- 
ties.    We  have  done  ours. 

The  following  is  extracted  verbatim  from  the  advertisement  of  the  attendant 
in  this  case.  It  is  a  most  skillfully  written  and  mischievous  affair.  Did  Dr. 
Walters  receive  a  certificate  from  its  author  ?     We  hope  not. 

"  Medical. — The  subscriber  offers  his  services  to  the  public  as  a  physician. 
He  keeps  medicine  of  his  own  preparation,  that  removes  disease  from  the  sys- 
tem without  debilitating.  With  fourteen  years  experience,  he  feels  fully  com- 
petent in  his  profession. 

"  The  ideas  that  generally  prevail  in  relation  to  what  constitutes  disease,  are 
greatly  mystified.  Disease,  incontrovertibly,  consists  in  obstructions ;  and  these 
obstructions  are  simply  bilious,  acrid,  and  phlegmy  matter,  retained  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  varied  length  of  time  they  remain,  produces  the  different  types  and 
forms  of  disease  ;  the  longer,  the  more  stale  and  putrid. 

"  The  notion  that  health  can  be  restored  without  removing  these  obstructions 
by  emetic  or  cathartic  remedies  is  a  silly  humbug.  The  poisoning  and  bleed- 
ing is  equally  silly  and  absurd,  in  the  light  of  common  sense.  Yet  this  is  the 
prevalent  and  popular  practice  of  the  age,  the  acme  of  boasted  medical  science. 

"No  wonder  there  is  so  great  a  mortality  among  the  clergy,  the  titled  Rev- 
erends, and  among  the  doctors.  The  latter,  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake,  have  opposed  and  put  down  the  improvements  that  are  made 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  because  they  are  simple.  The  former  have  favored 
the  latter  because  their  practice  was  popular.  Thus  they  have  been  united  in 
their  nefarious  work.  The  Rev.,  by  preaching  lies,  destroys  the  soul :  the  M. 
D.,  by  the  use  of  his  deleterious  drugs  and  the  lancet,  destroys  the  body. 

"  May  God  our  Heavenly  Father  speedily  destroy  all  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
and  thus  avenge  the  elect." 


The  next  number  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  November.  We  shall 
then  commence  a  series  of  short  articles  on  the  proper  use  and  actual  value  of 
popular  and  domestic  remedies  ;  more  especially  of  the  doses,  mode  of  action, 
and  effects  of  our  native  and  garden  plants.  The  Life  Sketches  will  be  contin- 
ued. 


